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PREFACE. 



Every attempt to facilitate the pronunciation 
of a language is entitled to candid attention, and a fair 
investigation of its merits. If the method suggested 
be found essentially defective, it will of course, be 
laid aside. If, on the contrary, the means appear to 
be adequate to the purpose, candour will approve, 
and liberality support the undertaking. 

The want of regularity in the powers of the alpha- 
betical characters has been often noticed, as the 
greatest difficulty in the study of the English lan- 
guage, and has always been most sensibly experien- 
ced by foreigners. While the same vowel is fre- 
quently employed to represent different sounds, there 
are many instances in which two, and some in 
which three vowels occur together, having the sound 
of one only. Several of the ccmsonants likewise, and 
those of the most frequent recurrence, are subject to 
diversity of sound, and in many words, totally use- 
less with regard to pronunciation. These are radi- 
cal defects ; and while they continue to exist in the 
English alphabet, will constantly impede the progress 
of all who undertake to learn the language. Hence 
arise the disgust of foreigners, and the discourage- 
ment of youth in our elementary schools. 

Among those who have published their labours on 
the subject of English pronunciation, two writers of 
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distinguished reputation have turned their attention 
to a particular consideration of the alphabetical char- 
acters. Mr. Sheridan engaged in a regular analysis 
of the power of each letter in all its combinations. 
The acute discernment and persevering industry dis- 
played in that investigation, together with his valu- 
able works on Elocution, have justly placed him in 
the first rank of English orthoepists. But in tracing 
the nice distinctions between the varying sounds of 
the vowels, it is not surprising that he should have 
sometimes failed. Mr. Walker, to whose critical 
knowledge and extensive research we are indebted 
for the most copious treatise on the subject, proceed- 
ed on the same plan, occasionally pointing out, and 
correcting the errors of his predecessor. But infalli- 
bility is not the attribute of man. Each of these 
authors endeavoured to establish a €€ Standard of 
Pronunciation; " each differs from the other ; and 
each has his advocates. In this contrariety of opin- 
ions, respecting what the language ought to be, and 
what it actually is, where shall the student look for 
an indisputable authority ? Even the most zealous 
partisan of JOHNSON ; of Sheridan, of Walker, 
or of Perry, will not implicitly conform his practice 
to the authority he has chosen, but will occasionally 
assert the right of individual judgment, founded on 
his own observation. With these circumstances in 
view, the author of the present work utterly dis- 
claims the arrogant assumption of absolute decision ; 
professing only to exhibit the current mode of speech 
according to his most attentive observation, assisted 
by the best English dictionaries. 

In works professedly written for the purpose of 
regulating the pronunciation, it is usual to detail the 
• principles which govern it ; and the rules thus de* 
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tailed, necessarily become numerous and complicated. 
Hence, their utility is confined to a few persevering 
students, while a system calculated for popular use 
continues to be a desideratum. 

According to the method of teaching pronunciation 
by those rules, the student must not only remember 
all the variations of each letter, but commit to mem- 
ory long catalogues of words, as examples of each 
variety. He must recollect that the a in salt, and in 
all other words of the same class, is similar to au in 
fault ; while the combination au loses this sound, 
and assumes a new one in aunt, daunt, &c. In 
short, he must get by rote all the words in the lan- 
guage, and be able to class them according to their 
sounds. Perry indeed, plainly directs those €€ who 
wish to make the English language familiar to them 
without the assistance of a teacher, to repeat six or 
eight pages of ' his 9 dictionary daily, and when they 
shall have gone through the whole, to begin again ! 
and thus to continue until the end aimed at be ac- 
complished." 

By the method proposed in the present work, all 
the varieties of vowel sounds are represented by 
twenty one marks, including their long and short 
sounds. Eleven of the consonants, and seven double- 
consonants, are likewise distinguished in all the di- 
versity of sound' to which they are subject.. The 
vowels remain unaltered, and the variable conson- 
ants are noted by slight additions, not materially af- 
fecting their usual appearance. As soon as the 
student has made himself acquainted with these char- 
acters, he will be qualified to pronounce any word 
printed with them : and after an attentive perusal of 
a volume thus marked, it is probable, that he would 



meet with few words of which he had not acquired 
the pronunciation. 

Whether this plan possesses any peculiar advanta- 
ges remains to be determined by public experience ; 
the only sure test of utility. To the PUBLIC, there- 
fore, it is submitted ; not as a perfect remedy for the 
defects alluded to ; not as the €€ Only Sure Guide; " 
but simply as an AID, in obtaining a knowledge of 
English pronunciation and orthography. When the 
novelty of the design, and, the difficulties attending 
its execution are duly considered, just allowances 
will, doubtless, be made for trivial failures. 

In the comparison of English with French sounds, 
the assistance of a French gentleman, thoroughly 
conversant with both languages, has essentially con- 
tributed to render this part of the undertaking as per- 
fect as the genius of the respective languages will 
permit. 

To the zealous care and correct taste of Mr. 
Lothian, the work is indebted for the accuracy and 
elegance of the types ; and to the skill and attention 
of Messrs. Munroe & Francis^ for the neatness of 
the impression. 

The author is still sensible, that notwithstanding 
his utmost diligence, some errors may be found, (and 
he is not solicitous to conceal them) but he hopes 
there are none of material consequence ; and frank- 
ly invites the candid criticisms of the students of. 
drthoepy ; his object being the same as theirs. 



EXPLANATION. 



THE NOTATION presented in this work is founded 
on the following principles : 

1. Each vowel-mark denotes one invariable sound, 
whatever the vowel or vowels may be, over 
which it is placed. 

2. Such consonants as are subject to variety of sound, 
have slight additions to distinguish their respective 
variations. 

3. Silent, or inefficient vowels have no marks over 
them. 

4. Consonants merely redundant are not particularly 
noticed ; but such as, if sounded, would vitiate the 
pronunciation of a word, are printed in Italic. 

5. The correct spelling of each word is preserved ; 
there being no necessity for false spelling to direct 
the pronunciation. 

6. AH the accentual marks in common use are re- 
tained ; but limited in their effect, by the principle 
of each mark denoting one sound only. 

As the utility of this scheme of notation depends 
on associating the idea of a certain sound with its ap- 
propriate sign, it is important to the student, that this 
be done with accuracy. The best method will be 
to listen attentively to any competent reader of Eng- 
lish, while he slowly, and clearly articulates the 
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words selected as examples, the student at the same 
time carefully observing the corresponding marks, 
and fixing them in his memory. When he can cor- 
rectly pronounce those words (which are compara- 
tively few) and recollect the appropriate sign of each 
sound, he will be able, without further assistance, to 
pronounce any word in the subsequent novel. 

For the convenience of foreigners who may be 
acquainted with the French language, and may not 
have an opportunity of consulting a reader of Eng- 
lish, a comparison of English and French sounds is 
introduced, by which they may obtain a knowledge 
of English pronunciation, though not so perfectly : 
for, beside the difficulty of approximating the sounds 
common to both languages, there are some, peculiar 
to each. 

As the English sounds of tfi and bh do not exist in 
the French language, a description of their organic 
formation may possibly supply the want of compar- 
ison. [See the table of English consonants compared 
with French.] To utter the sound of tfi, nothing 
more is necessary, than placing the tip of the tongue 
against the edge of the upper teeth, and breathing au- 
dibly, while the tongue remains in that position ; as in 
the words rfiin, tfiick. To pronounce fcft, the tongue i& 
to be placed in the same manner, and the voice dis- 
tinctly heard through the teeth, as in the words then, 
It will be observed, in emitting these sounds, 
that they resemble the consonants f and v, with this 
difference; that the latter are produced by placing the 
lower lip against the edge of the teeth, and the former 
by placing the tongue instead of the lip. Thbse there-; 
fore, who can distinctly pronounce f and v, will find 
little difficulty in sounding tfc and fcfe, though much 
practice will be necessary to render the utterance 
of these sounds familiar to the organs. 
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In the tables of French and English sounds, the 
genuine French words in Italic, and the English words 
exemplified by them, are pronounced exactly alike. 
But though alike in sound, they are not to be consid- 
ered as mutual translations of sense ; the object being 
merely to exhibit similarity of pronunciation.* 



OF THE POWERS OF THE LETTERS. 



THE English alphabet is usually represented as 
containing twenty six letters, the various combina- 
tions of which express all the words in the language. 
A stranger would therefore naturally conclude, that 
the whole structure of the English language is found- 
ed on twenty six radical sounds : yet, when he be- 
comes acquainted with the alphabet, he finds that the 
same letter is employed to represent different sounds, 
while some of the simple sounds can only be repre- 
sented by combining two or more of the characters. 
The causes of this irregularity are too' remote, and 
the characters have been too long established, to ad- 
mit of any radical change ; nor is it indeed desira- 
ble, if the sounds of the letters can be accurately dis- 
tinguished, without impairing their usual appearance. 
This is the object of the present publication, and it is 
presumed, that the alphabet exhibited in the following 

* In the spurious French* words distinguished by the refer- 
ence § the stress of the voice (which necessarily shortens the pre- 
ceding vowels) is to be placed on the a in kiarde, ki^rte, guiar* 
teur, riguiarde ; on the / in v/jeune ; on ou in fiovjeune ; on / in 
hou/tche ; on the first * in houme ? and on the Italic vowels in 
c/ti, guini, pr/tti,b*zzi,b*tfZomme, iniwzic, hi^inanne^iaiQUZ/'chan, 
hiounWne, vorrtiou. 
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T&bles may obviate one of the greatest obstructions 
complained of by foreigners, in studying the pronun- 
ciation of English. 

It will readily be perceived, that c has five dif- 
ferent sounds ; that the combination ch has three 
sounds ; that g has also three sounds ; that 5 hag 
four, &c. By introducing these distinctions into the 
alphabet, it appears to consist of fifty single and 
double letters : but if we analyse their sounds, we 
shall find that many of them are duplicates, and some 
even triplicates of the same letter. By withdrawing 
these repetitions the number of consonants might be 
reduced to twenty, viz. b d f g (ghee) hjk 1 m 
n ng (nasal) p r $ $h t th bfe v z. All the 
rest are repetitions, either single or combined. Thus, 
then, we have twenty consonant sounds. If to these 
be added the eight simple vowel sounds, (see page 
xiv) the amount will shew the whole number of rad- 
ical sounds in the English language. 

Of the thirty consonants thus excluded, 
c is the same as k can, kan. 



e • ky card, kyard. 

q $ pell, $ell. 

$h $oc}ial, $o$hial. 

C z suffice, $uff ize. 

dh ...... k dhasm, kazm. 

<$h $h Chaise, $haize. 

qb t$h obair, tflhair. 

f ...... v of , ov. 

s . 

g gy garden, gyardea. 
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& ...... j 4in4er, jinj^. 

gh ...... g ghost, goast. 

gfi . , f rougfr, ruff . 

j vowel sound • hallelujah, halleluiah. 

n ng bank, bangle* 

ffh f pftantom, f anto'm. 

pft v $tejaften, $teven. 

qu • k pique* peek 

r er mitre, miter. 

s . . . . . • z rose, roze. 

zh odier, ozhier. 

t ...... $h verjion, version. 

H, $h nation, natfhion, 

w short- sownd of oo will, ooill. 

"St aspirate before oo "iJihen, hooen. 

x the same as gz exact, egzact. 

x ...... ks tax, taks. 

- h z xerxes, zerkseez. 

y vowel sound yard, iard. 

z zh aiure, azhure. 



Hence it is evident, ftat if the alphabet were to be 
thus reduced to its simple, elementary principles, the 
orthography of the, language must be totally changed. 
It is needless to expatiate on the consequences. 
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DIFFERENT CONSONANTS 


SOUNDED ALIXE. 


c dh 
carry Character 


qu k 
pique peak 


$ 

cell, fit 


Sell, $it 


a * * 

special version nation 


fashion fjhaise. 


a 2 
suffice a?$ize 


S M 

rose beaux 


measure, leisure 


aiure, $ei£ure 


f alt 

profit ■ prop&et 


enough, rougfk. 


f ▼ 

of novel, even 


1* 

$tepben 


i , 

ginger, gentle 


J 

jewel, jelly 


• 

bang, ?ing 


• 

n 

• • 

bank, fink 


x k$ cc 1 
tax tack$ accent | 


• • 

y j 

yard hallelujah 
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DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE SAME CON80NANT. 



C G 

call, ' card, 


9 C 
cell, §o<Jial, suffice. 


* f 

«ff, of. 


1 6 8 g 
I & em > & U1 > 8 et > be 8 in > regard. 


J j 

jar, hallelujah. 


| X X K 

| exert, extol, beaux. 


r r 
bar, bare. 


« 

n n 
• 

win, wink. 


• 

ginger, finger. 


? 


a 

resign 


ft $ 

, vision, version. 


t K 
$atiety, §aliate. 


i 


z z 
zeal, aiure. y 


dhasm, 




<Jhai8e, 


cfourcfo.. 


gh 
egham, 




ghostly, 


laughter. 


P h 

uphold, 




pfcilip, 


Step&en. 


sh 

houshold, 




Sh 
mishap, 


$h 
bishop. 


th 

spithead, 




m 

nothing, 


t* 
brotfeer. 



wh 
$nowhill, 



"When, wliebfeer. 



COMPARISON of ENGLISH U 
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UaVj Ual U, OUWC 


41 £ rk ri/1 If* l\f1V'i\t3 
VL9 V UUlLy UUTUKT • 


c 








e 


t 




. § ki kiarde, kiarte. 


C 






• e celle* cvrtioue. 


V 


ail 




* A 


c 




suffice, sacrifice, • 


• z hazard, gazon. 




a 


Cl/IlVS, outlier, • • » 


An m /V r> fi j~i Mar/ i ■ 

• CIl fSCn\X, CflOTXlC* 


dh 


Oil 


VUdloc, IlldvUillc;, • • 


• cn cnaise, mdcnvne* 


ofo 


tsh 




^ tf»H fpKinnp t/*nat+0 

• y llsLI IV/llliJllC, IVliclllC* 


d 






A 

d dem?, dire. 


f 






f faire,faible. 


f 


V 


of; 


v ovale. 


S 






g gai* brigue. 


§ 


+ 


garter, regard, . * . 


§, gui guiarteur,riguiard 








§. dj djeme, djinne.. 






gho$t, gho?tly, . . 


g gauche, gosier. 




/ 


enough, rough, . • 


f neuf, veuf. 



h agrafe harp, ha$h, h harpe,hache* 

j dg jane, jet, § dj djene, djette. 

j y hallelujah, i alleluiah. 

k key, kit, qu qui, quitte. 

1 li§t, leer, • • 1 liste, lire. 

m may, morn, m mat, morne. 

n nay, net, n nee, nette. 

* * * 

ng bang, harangue, ... ng rang, harang. 

* • • 

n ng banker, uncle, .... n banquier, oncle. 



f c and g followed by a very slight sound if the English e or French r. 
$ English words represented by spurious French, 



IENCH CONSfONAWTS. 



p 






patte, papa. 


/ 


phrase, plrilip, . . . 


• 


fraise,philippe* 








rivale, riviere. 


qu k 


pique, antique, . . . 


• qu 


pique, antique. 


r initial 






raie, rapide. 


r Jinal 




. r 


faire, maire. 


8 Z 






rose, visite. 


8 zh 


vision, fusion, . . . . 


$ j 


vijeune, fioujeune. 




$ack, §ell, .... 


S' 


rftfc", sel. 


t sh 


mansion, pension, . 


cH 


manchon,ftericheY* 


ft 


ftare, Shock, . • . . 


ch 


chaire, choc. 


t 




. t 


tard, taire. 


K sh 


nation, motion, . . • 


ch 


ecboir, chohr. 


th 


tfein, tnick, tfirougrfr. 


1 




GZL 


(men, wicnm, cnougf/i 


. 1 




V 


oval, over, ovenj • • 




ovale, ouvrir. 




WC, WCylj wen, • • 


ou 


ouie, ouest. 




^hicfo, "vMien, • • • 


$ hou houitche,houene.^ 


x gar 




X 


exacts, lex^ie. 


x 




X 


sexe,Jike. 


x a? 


xenopfion, xerices, 


z 


zero. 


y initial 


yard, yet, yoke, . • 


y 


il y a, yeux. 


z 


zeal, zealous, • . . 


z 


X NX 

zele, zele. 


4 *A 


aiure, $ei4ure, . • . 


j ' 


majeure. 



\ These sounds cannot he represented by any French characters. 
$ Short sound of ou preceded by a strong aspiration. 
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j A A A AAA i^jl 

long morn, cord, call, caul, law, george, broad, br 

A A A A A. A 

short not, cot, bond, laurel, what, knowledge. 

. w ■ w w v\ ^ ^ 

long bar, mark, harp, party, aunt, heart. 

// // // . // .// 

short grammar, cellar, hazard, vineyard, billiards. 

long mare, pare, fare, tfiere, $here. 

short marry, parry, pan, can, guarantee, fcnat. 

long maim, rave, may, gain, bay, vein, great, tftey. 

short merit, very, many, guess, said, bread, bury. 

long mercy, term, circle, learn, worfcfi, hurtful, myrt 

short manner, danger, son, sun, does, flood, conquer, >r. 

long we, see, dean, key, field, pique, warranty, ceilii 

short city, guinea, pretty, been, busy, hym/i, womenjie 

short yard, royal, o$ean, you, social, region. 

knife, like, fly, flies, by, buy, high, height* 

long note, foe, soul, doe, bow, $how, boat, hautboy. 

short november, edho, numero, potatoe, borough, bori. 

long prove, rule, Shoe, root, soup, true, brew. 

1 short bosom, full, foot, cou/d, wouW, wood. 

long music, human, tube, due, feud, few. 

short musician, humane, virtue. 

our, flour, flower, now, how. 



E 3 

DIFFERENT SOUNDS of the SAME VOWEL. 



A 

Long waB alarm bare mane 

Short wallow cellar barrel many 
* 

s 

Long noire ••••.»•»« term eve 
Short ........ men letter event 

I 

Long bird pique pike 
Short nadir 



o 



Long born worm ........ pole move 

Short bonnet won women polite wolf 

u 

Long 1 ........ burn ........ june unit 

Short bury but busy july unite 
Y 

Long myrtle quay fly 

Short martyr hymn ...... 
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Althpijgb vpweU are usually denominated. or 
$Aort, to signify their quantity in composition, an 
attentive observer will perceive, that these terms are 
inadequate tp, descrjty^. their (Juration ofi sound in, dif- 
ferent situations. T^o distinguish, all tbe varieties of 
quantity, a considerable number of marks would be 
requisite, in addition to those already employed, and 
this increase of number would become burdensome 
to the memory. Wherever an intermediate quantity 
occurs, the long sound will , generally be marked, in 

preference to the short one. 
* 

Examples of intermediate quantity. 



male female many 

create recreate delicate 

pretor pretext pretty 

ougfftt cough of 

&rd lo§t iQt. 



This nicety of distinction, if pursued, might proba- 
bly fie found very extensive, but being rather curious 
than useful, it is not deemed necessary foe the present 
purpose. 
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Each vowel mark being restricted to one inva- 
riable sound, is equally applicable to single and 
double vowels, in all words wherein their sounds are 
similar. Thus, the mark 

A placed over a m ball j o in morti ; au in 

A A A A 

taugrftt ; aw in law • eo in george ; oa in broad ; 
and bu in brougfct. This sound is broader, and 
more distinct, than in the French words morne, 
corde, alors, &c. 
A Denotes the same quality of sound, but short and 

AAA A 

quick ; as in ^hat,not,laurel, knowledge. 
^ The sound of a in mar ;ofein §erjeant ; of au 

in aunt ; of ea m heart. 
* The same sound shortened; as grammar,cellar, 

umbrella, among, about. 
K The sound o/a in bare,fair; 0/ e in bftere,bear, 

and heir ; of ay in prayer, and mayor. 

The same sound short and quick; as in bat,fat, 

fcfiat, marry, guarantee : and in the French xvords 

canne, mari, garantie. 
— The sound of the vowel in mate ; and of the 

double vowels in gam, vein, great, may, lAey ; 

and the French words gaine, haine, &c. The 

French however, pronounce these vowels shorter 
. than the English. 
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The same sound short ; as men, many, bury, 
$aid, heifer, leopard, fnend, gue$$. 

The sound of e in term; ofi infirm ; of o in 
worm ; of u in urn ; of y in myrtle ; and of ea 
in learn. Tfcis sound is tfce same as that of 
the French eu in auteur, honneur, grc but some- 
what longer. 

The same sound short / (and equivalent to the 
French eu) as heard in the words letter, elixir, 

w w w W W W • <s 

?ome, $um, martyr, does, flood, double, conquer, 
liquor. This mark v is also placed over r, 
to distinguish that inflection of the voice by 
which the sound of r becomes final in pare, 
mare, here, hire, metre, centre, ^c. 
The effect of r in pare, mare, here, $-c. will 
therefore be equal to lr in pair ; to or tn mayor ; 

WWW WW 

to ar in hear ; to er in higher, meter, J-c. 

7*Ae horizontal dots for the sound of e in eve ; 

cede, here, hear ; of i in pique, ma<£hine ; of ee 

in feel ; ea in §eal ; ei in ceiling ; ie in field ; eo 

•• •• 
in people ; ey in key. 

•jb 

The oblique dots for the same sound shortened; 

as pretty, gritty, busy, hymn, women, guinea, 
•• •• ••• »• «• 

fcmld, been, forfeit, valley, valhes, plaguy, happy. 



The*mgle dot expresses the initial power ofy, 
whether applied to that letter or any other, as 
yard, yet, royal, hallelujah, ogeaii, $o$al, region* 
pz$$ion. Note, The single dot used for this pur- 
pose is not only larger, but is placed higher from 
the letter, than that used for the common i awl j. 

The perpendicular dots denote the diphthongal 
sound of i, as heard in pine, fly, flies, height, by, 
buy. This sound is composted of * and *; the 
former pronounced with less force than the lat- 
ter. (The perpendicular dots are preferred for 
convenience.) There is no sound in the French 
language exactly similar to this : the nearest is 
found in the words laique, naif, naivete, but in 
these, the a is sounded with more force, than the 
first sound in the composition of the English 
diphthong i. 

The sound ofo in dome, note, door, roar, lore, 
and of the double vowels in boat, doe, $oul, 
rower> lower. 

The same sound shortened ;> as domestic, 
uetafl&n, bo$oug&, borrow. 

The sound denoted by this mark is exactly sim- 
ilar to the French ou ; and is heard in the words 
move, rule, brew, $hoe, boot, §oup, true, fruit. 
B 2 



-* The same sound short; as wolf,bdl,foot, cou/dj 
wood, wouid. 

* The long diphthongal sound of u, composed of 

tf* o q o m 

y and ou as heard tn t«e words use, use, unit, 
human, few, feud. There is no correspondent 
sound in the French language, but by the union 
of three vowels ; as in the word chiourme, which 
is seldom used. 

* The same sound shortened ; as unite, humane* 
museum. 

* This mark denotes the union of w and ~, the 
former pronounced much weaker than the latter ; 
as in loud, round, flour, flower, now, how. The 
French vowels aout, approach the nearest to this 
sound. 

All the other compound vowel sounds in the Eng- 
lish language are represented by combinations of 
these marks. 

In these examples some monosyllables occur, which 
equally admit of the long, and the short sound ; and 
this will depend on their being emphatical, & other- 
wise* 



[ «i ] 

The reader will observe, that as the vowel mark 
fully expresses a certain sound,it is entirely indepen- 
dent of the vowel under it. Thus in the words $ee, 
$ea, the sound is expressed by % followed by and the 
vowels under the mark are necessary with regard 
to orthography . only. It may further be observed, 
that the mark placed over the centre of two vowels is 
not considered as belonging exclusively to either. In 
heart, great, bread, field, valley, broad, troop, double, 
&c. it is of no consequence to enquire which vowels 
are efficient, or otherwise, provided the words be 
Correctly pronounced. 

To prevent any misunderstanding respecting the 
sizes of the vowel marks, it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that the same figure has always the same 
sound, whether large or small, the former being 
placed over double vowels, and the latter over 
single ones, whenever their sounds are similar. 

According to the fourth principle of this notation, 
such consonants only are distinguished by Italics as 
would, if sounded, essentially corrupt the pronuncia- 
tion of a word. Thus the b in de&t, the I in talk, the 
k in frnow, the h in honour,. Aumour, &c. are printed 
in Italic, to shew that they are totally silent. But 



in pa&ion, and miftion, the second 9 it considered 
as merely redundant, its presence or absence having 
no effect on the sound of those words. For the same 
reason, million* valley, differ, better, packet, &e. 
are printed without any distinction of the middle coo* 
sonants* It may here be proper to remark, that 
every letter is to have its distinct sound, unless other- 
wise directed. It may also be useful to observe, that 
although e % t, and o have no marks of sound in a 
great awnher of words ending in ed, en, in, and oni, 
they have still an obscure, undefinable power in giv- 
ing effect to the subsequent consonant. Examples 
of this occur in listen, letfen, le^m, reason, prison, 
raisin, cousin, deacon, garden, given, even, open, 
and in listened, leaned, reasoned, opened, #>c. 
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SIMPLE VOWEL SOUNDS. 



Long. 
a warn, call, water. 

* * w 

a tar, alarm. 

a mare, tare, care. 

a mane, fa$e. 

$e aegis, aegypt, caesar. 

ai gain, attain, aid. 

AAA 

au caul, laudable, 
v ^ ^ ^ 
au aunt, daunt, laugfi. 

A A A A 

aw awl, dawn, law. 
ay day, gay, way. 



Short. 

wan, collar, 'fth.at. 

// // 
mortar, collar. 

i i i 
marry, tarry, carry. 

many, preface. 



ai agam, certain, ?aid 

A A A 

au cauliflower,laudanuoi 



s 

ay 



e $erjeant. 

e fcfcere, therefore. 

e tete, fete. 

e merchant, mercer. 

e precept, pretor. 

ea hearken, hearty. 

ea great, break. 

ea neat, beam. 

ea learn, early, $earcfo. 

ee bee, fee* 



$unday, nosegay. 



£ 



e 

ea 

s 

ea 
ea 



tetter, fetter. 

summer, mercer. 

preceptor, pretty. 

// // 
Serjeant, pageant. 

efrreat, breakfast. 

guinea. 



ee been, coffee. 
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SIMPLS VOWfiL 

Long. 



ei vein, reign, 
ei conceit, deceit. 

: : : 

ei height, fleigfct. 

A A 

eo george. 
•• •• 
eo people. 

5$ 6jd 6$ 

eu feud, feudal. 

ft tf4 tffc 

ew brew, crew, flew. 

6$ 6<b 6$ 6$ 

ew few, new, dew. 
ey prey, fcfcey, convey, 
ey key, ley. 



ei 



ei 



1 

SOUNDS. 

Short. 
heifer, foreign, 
forfeit, jurfeit. 



eo 



leopard, jeopardy. 



ey monkey, valley. 



i pircle, bird, firm, 

l pique, antique, 

i like, frnife, mind, 

le ebief , $pe$ie*. 



i elixir, nadir, 
i pick, antic. 

•• - 

mi$ofoief, merges, 
friend, friendly. 



le 
✓ 
le 



o nortfc, border, 
o worm, worbfty. 
9 mole, dome* 



worry, wonder. 
mole$t, dome$tift. 



[ 



Long. 
move, prove. 



3IM?fc£ VOWRL SQBEIOS* 

q wolf, bosom, 
o women. 



oa broacr, groat; 
<r <r* . 

oa boat, coat, road. 

oe doe, does, goes*. 



4T& tffc tf?> 

oe Shoe, canoe. 



a> tf* 

oo boot, cooty mood. 

• ou ought, brought. 



ou dough, though. 

fft) S7> • 

ou tnrougrft, group, 

ou loud, round, sound, 

ow now, bow, town, 

ow how, bow, row. 



burn, turn* hurt, 
rule, june, flute. 



u 
u 

u unit, human. 



oa. c u pbo ar d 

oe cargoes, potatoes. 

oe does. 



oo blood, flood* 

6o foot, wool, good. 

ou rougft* double, 

ou borough, tnorougft. 

ou- could, wouid. 



ow borrow, wallow. 

A A 

J ow knowledge. 

u bun, tun, hut. 
u pull, full, july. 
u unite, humane. 



SIMPLE VOWEL SOUNDS. 



ua guards guardian. 



6b 6b 6b 

ue true, blue. 

42b dab 4$ 4$ 

ue cue, due, hue* 



6b 6b 6b 6b 

ui juipe, fruit, recruit. 



uy buy, guy. 



Short* 
u buqr» burial, 
u busy, buwnetf, 
ua piquant 
ua guarantee. 

s s s 

ue gue$f, paquet. 

ue conquer. 

ue construe. 

ue rescue, residue* 
.• 

ui build, guinea, circuit. 



uo liquor. 
.• 

uy plaguy. 



y myrtle, myrmidon, 
y by>my, fly, try,^hy. 
y quay, warranty. 



y - martyr. 

y hymn, hypocrite. 



MABJKf COIJBINED FOR 

at pair 
aia isaiah 
aye player 
prayer 

\ w 

ayo mayor 

•a pear 

near 

ogean 
ee beer 

e'er 
ei fceir 

fcfteir 

.•A 

eo £eogra|diy 

$ur£eon 

galleon 
eou righteous 

duteous 



COMPOUND SOUNDS. 

ewe ewer 

jewel 

%j 

eye conveyer 
eyo purveyor 

ta dial 

diameter 

conciliate 

satiate 
ie ; §atiety 

Society 

Soldier 

orient 

fiery 
io violent 

biograp&y 

mediocrity 

minion 
iu diurnal 



MAM* COMBINED* FOIL COMPOUND 60171*36. 



iew view 

• w 

iou previous 
glorious 



oa 



01 



roar 
board 

A* 

voige 

A: 

joint 

dhoir 
qo door 
ou pour 

Aour 

• aw 

your 

A«« A.* 

oy boy, toy 



owe rower 
power 

ua persuade 
equal 
equality 

ue question 
duel 
cruel 

ui quit 



uo 



quite 
quorum 



quondam 
uy obloquy 
uoy buoy 



ACCENT. 

Mr. Sheridan defines thif term in the following 
manner. " Accent, in the English language, means 
* € a certain stress of-the voice upon a particular letter 
« of a syllable, which distinguishes it from the rest, 
" and at the same time, distinguishes the syllable it- 
« self to which it belongs, from the others which 
« compose the weird. Thus in the word hab'it, the 
" accent upon the b distinguishes that letter from the 
«* others, and the first syllable from the last." 

As the accent in the word just quoted is unques- 
tionably upon the consonant, and this case very fre- 
quently occurs, the author of the present essay was 
desirous of conforming to the practice of marking the 
accented consonant ; but found that it would essen- 
tially interfere with the plan of his work. The posi- 
tion of the accent is therefore shewn by an Italic 
vowel ; and this deviation from a rule which is be- 
coming general, can be attended with no inconve- 
nience, if the reader duly observes the marks of sound. 
Thus the Italic vowels in the nouns rebel, refuse, de- 
sert, torment, conduct, present, and in the verbs 
rebel, refuse, desert, torment, conduct, present, 
signify that in the former, the accent is on the first syl- 
lable, and in the latter, on the second. Nor,if due atten- 
tion be paid to the marks of sound, can there be any 
error in pronouncing cable, cabin ; famous, famine ; 
favour, father ; hero, herald ; demon, devil ; even, 
ever ; bridle, bigot ; rival, river ; over, oven ; prov- 
ing, proverb ; flora, florid ; bugle, busy, ducal, ducat ; 
cycle, cynic. See these words in the Vocabulary. 

Though grammarians generally a'gree on the na- 
ture and position of the single accent, there is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion respecting the necessity 
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of a secondary accent. This subject is examined by 
Mr. WALKER, in No. 523 and seq. of his « Princi- 
ples of English Pronunciation," commencing with a 
definition of the term. 

€€ The secondary accent," says Mr. Walker, €€ is 
" that stress we may occasionally place upon another 
" syllable, besides that which has the principal accent, 
cc in order to pronounce every part of the word more 
« distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously. Thus this 
« accent may be placed on the first syllable of con* 
<* versation, commendation, &c. There are few au- 
< ( thors who have not taken notice of two accents 
C( upon some of the longer polysyllables, but none 
" have once hinted, that one of these is not essential 
" to the sound of the word : they seem to have sup- 
tf posed both accents equally necessary, and without 
" any other difference than that one was pronounced 
" more forcibly than the other. This mistake arose 
« from a want of studying the speaking voice. A 
t€ knowledge of this would have told them, that one 
i€ accent only was essential to every word of more 
" than one syllable, and that the secondary stress 
" might or might not be adopted, as distinctness, 
ff force, or harmony, should require : thus complais- 
« ant, contraband, caravan, and violin, partisan, 
« courtesan, metaphysicks, have frequently an ac- 
" cent on the first, as well as on the third syllable, 
" though a somewhat less forcible one. The same 
« may be observed of repartee, referee, privateer, 
€€ domineer, &c. but it must still be observed, that 
" though an accent be allowable on the first syllable 
€f of these words, it is by no means necessary : they 
u may all be pronounced with one accent, and that 
" on the last syllable, without the least deviation 
* from propriety." 



"OF THE INFLUENCE OF ACCENT ON THE 
ttflF- SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS." 

from Walker's Principles, No. 60. 

"The exertion of the organs of speech necessary 
iC to produce the accent or stress, has an obvious ten- 
f * dency to preserve the letters in their pure and uni- 
"form sound, while the relaxation or feebleness 
" which succeeds the accent, as naturally suffers the 
H letters to slide into a somewhat different sound, a 
" little easier to the organs of pronunciation. Thus 
" the first a in cabbage, is pronounced distinctly, 
€t with the true sound of that letter, while the second 
" a goes into an obscure sound bordering on the i 
" short, the slenderest of all sounds, so that cabbage 
" and village have the a in the last syllable scarcely 
" distinguishable from the e, and i, in the last sylla- 
u bles of college and vestige." 

The author of the present essay conceives it a duty 
to acknowledge that he has received much assistance 
from Mr. Walker's elaborate and valuable work 
On the « Principles of English pronunciation." Yet^ 
in availing himself of Mr. Walker's labours, he has 
sometimes been compelled to dissent from his au- 
thority. In the present instance it may be suggest- 
ed, that if the author of the t€ Principles " had taken 
the trouble of classing the vowels by their long and 
short sounds, he would have considered the a in age* 
cabbage, and village, as possessing identically, the 
same quality of sotmd, and differing only in quantity. 
The identity of the a in these words may be proved 
by gradually lengthening its sound in cabbage and 
village. By the same process it will also appear* 
C2 



that the e in college, and the i in vestige, may be 
lengthened into ee, as colleege, vesteege. 

<f In like manner," Mr. Walker proceeds, €€ mk 
u a, e, i, o, and y, coming before r in a final unac* 
u cented syllable go into an obscure sound, so nearly 
u approaching the short u, that if the accent were 
* carefully kept on the first syllables of liar, Her, 
t€ elixir, mayor, martyr, &c. these words, without 
" any perceptible change in the sound of their last 
"syllables, might all be written and pronounced 
u Zwr, Imr, elixur, mayur, martur, &c. The con- 
C€ sonants also are no less altered in their sound by 
u the position of the accent, than the vowels. The 
€ * k and 5 in the composition of x when the accent : 
t€ is on them, in exercise, execute, &c. preserve their 
€t strong, pure sound, but when the accent is on the 
€€ second syllable, in exact, exonerate, &c. these let- 
" tiers slide into the duller, and weaker sounds of g 
t€ and z, which are easier to the organs of pronuncia- 
" tion. Hence, not only the soft c and s go into sh, 
" but even the t before a diphthong slides into the 
€t same letters, when the stress is on the preceding 
" syllable. Thus in society, and satiety, the c and t 
u preserve their pure sound, because the syllables ci 
" and tt have the accent on them, but in social, and 
u satiate, these syllables come after the stress, and ' 
" from the feebleness of their situation, naturally fall 
u into the shorter, and easier, sound, as if written- 
^soshial, and saskiate." 
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VOCABULARY. 
Simple vowel sounds combined with consonants. 



A 


brew 


c 


curd 


t, 


all 


bng 


call 


"w 

cut 


eve 


awl 


bird 


A 

caul 


$b 
cue 


earfcfc 


art 

V 


A 

born 


card 




eye 
* 


aunt 
aid 


bond 


eart 


D 


end 


, <n> 
boot 


earve 


A 

dawn 


F 


B 


boat 


can 


daunt 


face 


. A 

baU 


_ <r 
bow 


ebat 


day 


A _ 

fall 


_ * 
bar 


bow 


dbasm 


date 


A 

fault 


barb 


. * _ 
bough 

, A 

broad 


claise 


•• 

deem 


fee 


bay 


✓ 

cell 


dew 


«Jb 

feud 


babe 


v A 

brought 


ciV 


dirt 


few 


bang 

bUk 


burn 


cfaef 


dome 


. flew 


bun 


efein 


dough 
doe 


fine 


beam 


but 


A 

cord 


fm 


beaux 


bill 


JL 

cot 


does 


f,x 


break 


blue 


a* 
coat 


does 


firm 


bread 


build 


Ch 
cool 


due 


field 


bee 


buy 


cou/d 


duke 


friend 


b£en 


by 


Qteui*ob 


w 

dum& 


fhes- 
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VOCABULARY. 



form gjve hymn kit 
fop £ifce , Amife ^ 

foe goes ^ *now ^ 



flood gho?t ; deg t m * rk 

found groupe ^ ^ 

foot 8^ it lark mine 

^d ^ laV may 
flue gue$$ 



is late mat 

let mate 



fruit guy 

fly ^ ~ - 

J H * learn met 
J** 

G hate ^ ley men 

gall . ha$h * like meet 

gay harp ^ . hck mean 

gam heart ^ lift mine 

game hijffc ^ low mill 

gem height • load mole 

get home loo moat 

george hood look ^ move 

^ K. ^ 

great how loud t mood 

gill hurt key lute * morn 

gin hut kite • lull mob 
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VOCABULARY* 



mute 
muff 

my 

N 

name 

Bay 

nap 

net 

neat 

new 

m$e 

nick 

A 

nor 

JL 

not 
note 
now 
nut 



ode 
odd 
orb 



of 

A 

ought 
owl 



P 

A 

paw 
i 

pat 

part 

pale 

pail 

praise 

prays 

pfirase 

prey 

peak 

pique 

pike 

pick 

pme 

pin * 
«* • 
pole 



plume 

pool 

pull 



a 

quay 
R 

A 

raw 

ray 

rige 

rate 

rave 

rain 

reigfn 

red 

rid 

ride 

rode 

road 

rose 

ft 

root 



rule 



$alt 

$a/ve 

§ack 

fame 

$aid 

Stake 

§teak 

$earcfo 

$ea 

$eal 

$ee 

?een 

$ell 

$ex 

$leigfAt 

$igm 

j> •. 
$ing 



prove rougfi $n$e 



§ink 

§it 

§ole 

$oul 

$oup 

4hoe 

Should 

Show 

$hock 

found 

w 

$ome 

ton 

$eU 

$um 

fun 



taU 
ta/k 

A 

taught 

tar 

fefiat 
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VOCABULARY. 



tame 


tun 


vein 


✓ 

wejt 


Y 


tan 


Q 

tune ~ 


veil 


we 


. A 

yawl 


tax 


o 

tube 


veal 


"Mien 


.w 

yard 


term 


true 


vile 


wine 


yet 


fcfcen 


try 


<r 

vogue 
vote 


win 


yield 


t&reat - 


••town 


.* • 
wink 


yoke 


duck 


u 


vow 




. <n> 
you 


tfun 
fe&ine 
tone 
ton 


urn 
use 
u$e 


w 

A 

wall 

A 

warm 

A 

warn 


won 
worm 
wortft 
wool 


,<n> 

youtn 
young 

z 


though 


V 


A. 

wan 


wolf 


zeal 


through 

_ A 

fcnougAt 


i 

van 


'Stat 


wood 


zinc 


vane 


way 


would 


zed 


St* 

turn 


vain 


well 







VOCABULARY. 

* 

Note. TbA stress <tf the voice to k* laid on the 
Italia vowels. 



A U 

altar 
adage 
action . # 
accent 
antic 

- 

ague 

avenue 

aiure 

*&$ 
aegypt 

about : 

among 

n s 

again 

alarm 
• — 
attain 

adept 

i : 

aftize 

antique 

articulate 



altar 


- w 

baker 


taker 


adage 


• // 

> balance 


balance 


action r , 


banker 


hanker 


accent 


bare 


bare 


antic 


• ✓ 
barrel 


barrel 


«gue 


beer 


beer 


avenue 


berry 


berry 


azure 


breakfast 


breakfast 


«*gi$ 


bndle 


bndle 


<*gypt 


bigot 


bigot 


about 


w 

bishop 


bishop 


among - 


billiards 


billiards 


again 


A W 

border 
a! h 
borrow 


border 


alarm 


borrow 


.attain 


borough 


borough 


adept 


brobfter 


brother 


assize 


bonnet 


bonnet 


antique 


board 


board 


articulate 


bosom 


bosom 
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VOCABULARY. 



boy 
bugle 


boy 


cauliflower cauliflower 


bugle 


csesar 


C€Fsar 


bury 


bury 


celling 


cetling 


burial 


burial 


cellar 


cellar 


busy 


busy 


centre 


centre 


business 


business 


certain 


certain 


buoy 


buoy 


Circle 


circle 


began 


began 


Circuit 


circuit 


begin 


begin 


Citer 


ctter 


begun 


begun 


city 


ctty 


biograp&y 


biography 


obicken 
coffee 


chicken 
coffee 


C 




coarse 


coarse 


cable 


cable 


course 


course 


cabin 


cabin 


A w 

dholer 


choler 


care 


care 


colour 


colour 


carry 


carry 


collar 


collar 


cargoes 


cargoes 


cousin 


cousin 


carpet 


carpet 


A w 

conduct 


conduct 


dhaos 


chaos 


A* ✓ 

congress 


congress 


dharacter 

A S 


character 


A* W 

conquer 


conquer 


causeway 


causeway 


A 

construe 


construe 



VOCABULARY. 



cfaair 


chair 


deacon 


deacon 


dhoru? 


chorus 


dear 


dear 


dhoir 


choir 


deer 


deer 


curate 


curate 


delicate 


delicate 


cruel 


cruel 


• dedicate 


dedicate 


cupboard ^ cupboard 


desert 


desert 


cycle 


cycle 


.. A 

demon 


demon 


cynic 


cynic 


devil 


"devil 


canoe 


canoe 


dial 


dial 


coerce 


coerce 


:// A 

dialogue 


dialogue 


conceit 


conceit 


differ 


^differ 


conduct 


conduct 


A // 

dollar 


dollar 


convey 


convey 


s door 


door 


A _ w 

conveyer 


conveyer 


doer 


doer 


A 

committee 


committee 


double 


xlouble 


conciliate 


conciliate 


duel 


duel 






O ft 

ducal 


ducal 






V 1 

ducat 


ducat 


dagger 


dagger 


duteou? 


duteous 


• ✓ 
damage 


damage 


deceit 


deceit 


dancer • 


dancer 


defer 


defer 


— w 

danger ■ 


danger 


. desert 


desert 



D 
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divide 

* 

domain 

domestic 

diurnal 

diameter 



divide 

domain 

domestic 

diurnal 

diameter 



event 

elect 

elixir 

embargc 

equality 

e$quire 

] 

A v 

falter 

farmer 

fable 

famous 

famine 

favour 

tatner 

fare 

fair 

fashion 

female 

ferule 

ferment 

feudal 



event 

elect 

elixir 

embargo 

equality 

esquire 

falter 

farmer 

fable 

famous 

famine 

favour 

father 

fare 

fair 

fashion 

female 

ferule 

ferment 

feudal 



£ 



ere 


ere 


ever 


ever 


edho 


echo 


egham 


tfgham 


even 


even 


evil 


evil 


eifcner 


either 


equal 


equal 


early 


nearly 


ewer 


ewer 


enougfr 


enough 


exact 


exact 


✓ 

exert 


exert 


✓ •• 
exist 


exist 


extol 


extol 
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ferment 

fire 

fiery 

friendly 

finger 

flora 

florid 

follow 

forfeit 

foreignr 

forage 

forest 

forbear 

forbid 

forgive 

flower 

flour 

filly 

fusion 

fury 
o <* 
future 



ferment 

fire 

fiery 

friendly 

finger 

flora 

florid 

follow 

forfeit 

foreign 

forage 

forest 

forbear 

forbid 

forgive 

flower 

flour 

felly 

fusion 

fury 

future 



gallant 
- „• * 
gaming 

garden 

garter 

• // 
grammar 

✓ // 
general 

gentle 

given 

ginger 

gntty 

glorious 

guardian 

.• •• 
guinea 

gazette 

gallant 

galleon 

genteel 

geography 

f // •• 
guarantee 

guilty 



gallant 

gaming 

garden 

garter 

i 

grammar 

general 

gentle 

given 

ginger 

gritty 

glorious 

guardian 

guinea 

gazette 

gallant 

galleon 

genteel 

geography 

guarantee 

guilty 
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H 




holy 


holy 


habit 


habit 


holly 


holly 


happy 


happy 


A W 

honour 


honour 


i // 
hazard 


hazard 


fcumour 


humour 


hardy 


hardy 


human 


human 


A .* v 

halibut 


halibut 


hurtful 


hurtful 


hautboy 


hautboy 


.* .• 
hypocrite 


hypocrite 


hero 


hero 


harangue 


harangue 


herald 


herald 


humane 


humane 


here 


here 


• .•».// 
hallelujah 


hallelujah 


hear 


hear 






hearken 


hearken 


I 




hearty 


hearty 


icicle 


icicle 


.. .• * 

healing 


healing 


idol 


idol 


s 

healfcfiy 


healthy 


idle 


idle 


heat&en 


heathen 


✓ 

incen§e 


incense 


s 

heaven 


heaven 


// 

mutant 


instant 


fteir 


heir 


imbibe 


imbibe 


heifer 


heifer 


w 

impart 


impart 


hire 


hire 


impede 


impede 


higher 


higher 


✓ 

incense 


incense 


houshold 


houshold 


isaiah 


isaiah 
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jargon 

jealou$ 

jelly 

jeopardy 
At* ✓ 
jewel 

jingle 

A: 

joint , 
journal 
jury 
Jipan 



jargon 

jealous 

j*lly 

jeopardy 

jewel 

jingle 

joint 

journal 

jfary 

japan 

juty 



keeper Keeper 
kettle Kettle 
kitofaen kitchen 
^knowing knowing 
knowledge knowledge 



lady 
ladder 



lady 
ladder 



language 

A , 

laurel 

A // 

Jaudable 
# laudanum 
laughter 
letter 
leer 
leisure 
le$$en 
le$$ened 
le$$on 
leopard 
lining 
linen 
liquor 
k$fen 
listened 
lore 
lower 
longer 
lucre 



language 

laurel 

laudable 

laudanum 

laughter 

tetter 

teer 

leisure 

tessen 

lessened 

tesson 

leopard 

Kning 

hnen 

hquor 

Ksten 

listened 

fore 

lower 

longer 

Hecre 
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lucky 


lucky 


merchant 


merchant 


lustre 


lustre 


merger 


mercer 




* 


mm 

mercy 


mercy 


M 




merries 

• 


mercies 


manger 


manger 


mitre 


mitre 


• • 

mangle 


mangle 


million 


million 


_ .// 
maniac 


maniac 


minion 


mm ion 


many 


many 


mi$$ion 


mission 


manner 


manner 


mischief 


mischief 


mandate 


mandate 


mortar 


mortar 


1 .V 

mansion - 


mansion 


money 


money 


w 

marble 


marble 


monkey 


monkey 


W w 

martyr 


martyr 


moment 


moment 


X w 

mare 


mare 


motion 


motion 


\ w 

mayor 


mayor 


myrtle 


myrtle 


• •• 
marry 


marry 


myrmidon 


myrmidon 


mariner 


mariner 


music 


music 


massacre 

■•V 

mere 


massacre 
mere 


museum 

if ffb w 

manoeuvre 


museum 
manoeuvre 


metre 


metre 


marine 


marine 


measure 


measure 


machine 


machine 


merit 


merit 


mishap 


mishap 
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molest 


molest 






musician 


musician. 


oar 


oar 


mediocrity mediocrity* 


o'er 


o'er 






ore 


ore 


N 




over 


over 


nadir 


nadir 


oval 


aval 


nation 


nation 


oven 


oven 


native 


native 


object 


object 


natural 


natural 


odour 


odour 


nautical 


nautical 


A w 

offer 


offer 


near 
neutral 


near 


office 


office 


neutral 


oitfcoepy 


orthoepy 


ninety 


ninety 


ff» . // 
o$ean 


oven 


A." J 

noisy 


noisy 


open 


open 


norb&ern 


northern 


opened 


opened 


nosegay 


nosegay 


orient 


orient 


notfung 


nothing 


A * 

obloquy 


obloquy 


novel 


novel 


our 


our 


numero . 


numero 


orbit 


orbit 


Am// 

nocturnal 


nocturnal 




osier 


november 


november 




obey 


obey 


notation 


notation 


A i ' 
, object 


object 
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omit 
oration 



paltry 

palfrey 

palate 

pallet 

parlour 

party 

X V 

pare 

X w 

pair 

\ w 

prayer 

pariy 

packet 

pageant 

pa$$ion 

l s 

paquet 

player 

plaguy 

fifiaeton 

p&antom 



omit 
oration 



paltry 

palfrey 

palate 

pallet 

parlour 

party 

pare 

pair 

prayer 

parry 

packet 

pageant 

passion 

paquet 

player 

plaguy 

phaeton 

phantom 



pear 

penfm 

people 

precept 

pretor 

pretty 

' • XV 

prefrouf 

preface 

present 

pilot 

piquant 

p&ilip 

poor 

pore 

pour 

power 

prison 

profit 

A A 

prophet 
proving 
proverb 
pully 



pear 

penskm 

people 

precept 

pretor 

pretty 

precious 

preface 

present 

pilot 

piquant 

philip 

poor 

pore 

pour 

power 

prison 

profit 

prophet 

proving 

proverb 

pwlly 
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o .* 

pupil 


pupil 


MX 




// \\ 

papa 


papa 


rafter 


rafter 


.• / 
piquet 


piquet 


raisin 


raisin 


persuade 


persuade 


rare 


rare 


police 


poltce 


rapid 


rapid 


polite 
pursue 


polfte 


rear 


rear 


pursi/e 


rebel 


rebel 


.* ✓ 

present 


present 


refuse 


refuse 


.• ✓ 
pretend 


pretend 


rescue 


rescue 


✓ 

pretext 


pretext 


✓ •* . 

recreate 


recreate 


preceptor 


preceptor 


✓ .* ^ 
residue 


residue 


potatoe 


potatoe 


region 
reason 


region 
reason 


a 




reasoned 


reasoned 


quadrant 


quadrant 


righteous 


righteous 


quarter 


quarter 


nval 


rival 


query 


query 


river 


river 


quit 


qutt 


roar 


roar 


quite 


quite 


rower 


rower 


question 


question 


royal 


royal 


aA // 

quondam 


quondam 


ruby 


ruby 


quorum 


quorum 


rubber 


- rubber 
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rebel 

recede 

repite 

regard 

refuse 

resign 

robust 

recruit 

rotation 



& 

$abre 

$acnfice 

$aliate 

Serjeant 

Secret 

S&iure 

Species 

.. . w 
Specious 

* .// 
Special 

Stepben 

Silent 



rebel 

recede 

recite 

regard 

refuse 

resign 

robust 

recruit 

rotation 



sabre 

sacrifice 

satiate 

Serjeant 

secret 

seizure 

species 

specious 1 

special 

Stephen 

silent 



solo 

Soldier 

social 

Summer 

Sunday 

Surfeit 

Surgeon 

Salute 

secrete 

$in<?ere 

Suffice 
Superb 
Subdue 
Survey 
Satiety 
Society 



tare 
tarry 
table 
tablet 



solo 

soldier 

social 

summer 

Sunday 

surfeit 

surgeon 

salute 

secrete 

sincere 

suffice 

superb 

subdue 

survey 

satiety 

society 



tare 
tarry 
table 
tablet 
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tpndpr 

ICUUCI 


•tender 


w s it 

umbrella 


umbrella 


•4% pa tre 


theatre 


unhold 


unhold 


tfieatric 


theatric 


w A 

upon 


Upon 




tn ere 


unbptid 


unbend 


hfiprpfefft 


therefore 


tM W 

usurper 


usurper 


fcftpil* 


their 


utenfil 


tit prifiil 


A ✓ 

torment 


torment 






<r // 
towards 


towards 


v 




tbv 

ivy 




- // 

vacant 






thorough 


1 .* 

valid 


valid 


A ✓ 

torment 


torment 


• ^ 
value 


value 


trustee 


trustee 


• .• 

valley 


valley 


*» i 

lUUdtvU 




ValucS 


values 


*• ' _ v 

toopfrftpr 


foorpthpr 


_ w 
vnnoiir 

v auvui 


v/rnnur 

V UL/vrUl 






w 

varnish 


varnish 


u 




venu? 


venus 


unit 


unit 


✓ 

venison 


venison 


unity 


unity 


version 


version 


union 


union 


very 


very 


w» 

uncle 


uncle 


vial 


vial 


V V 

under 


under 


violent 


violent 


unite 


unite 


virtue 


virtue 
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victuals 


victuals 






VIC " 


view 


.• ✓ 

village 


village 


■\nnpvard 


vineyard 


visit 


visit 


vifron 


vision 


A.* 

voipe 


voice 


w 




wafer 


wafer 


A 

warble 


warble 


A v 

water 


water 


wallow 


wallow 


ware 


ware 


✓ * 
were 


were 


"iJhere 


where 


•jJherefore 


wherefore 


"iMietfeer 


whether 


weabfieV 


weather 


wider 


wider 


widow 


widow 


winding 


winding 


window 


window 



woven 
wonder 
worthy 
woman 



women 
wifcfcin within 
wit&out without 



X 

xenopnon xenophon 
xerxes xerxes 



Y 

• ««w 

year year 

yearly yearly 

yellow yellow 

A w 

yonder yonder 

yeoman yeoman 

your your 



z 

zany zany 

zealous zealous 

zepnyr zephyr 



VOCABULARY. 

i woven 

w w 

wonde 
worbfi; 
rd womai 
womei 



RASSE1LAS, 
PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA : 

BY DR. JOHNSON. 
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The marks indicating the sounds of the letters are 
printed on the left hand page ; on the opposite page 
the same matter is repeated, word for word, and the 
accented syllable distinguished by an Italic vowel. 

Silent letters are noted on the left hand page only / 
the vowels by having no marks placed over them, as 
a e 1 o u , and the consonants by Italics, as, b c dfg 
hklmnprstwy. 



E 



RASSELAS. 



ye who listen with credulity to the ^Bnispers of fan- 
cy, and pursue with eagerness the i»nantoms of hope ; 
who expect fcfiat age will perform the promises of 
youtn, and tnat the deficiencies of the present day 
will be supplied by the morrow ; attend to the history 
of rasselas, prince of abyssinia. rasselas was ttie 
lourtn son of the mighty emperour in whose dominions 

• • % w A Aw <Tv ^ . * 

fcne fatter of waters begins his course ; whose bounty 
pours down fcne streams of plenty, and scatters over 
*haif the world, the harvests of aegypt. according to 
the cttstoW ^dhiob has descended from age to age a* 

v * A II A .• A <T t .• // A 

mong fcne monarch? of fcne torrid zone, rasselas was 
confined m a private palace, wibn fcne ofcner sons and 

A W A I .* .// A.// A w A w 

daughters of abyssinian royalty, till fcne order of suc- 
ce$$ion tfhou/d call him to fcne tnrone. fcne place 
'ftfuob fcne wisdom, or policy of antiquity had destined 
for fcne residence of fcne abyssinian princes was a spa- 
4ious valley in fcne kingdom of amhara, surrounded on 
every side by mountains of whiofo fcfie summits over- 
hang the middle part. the only passage by thiols 



RASSELAS. 



who listen with credulity to the whispers of fan* 
cy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; 
who expect that age will perform the promises of 
youth, and that the deficiencies of the present day 
will be supplied by the morrow : attend to the htstoiy 
ofRasselas, prince of Abyssinia. Rasscfks was tfie 
fourth son of the mighty emperour, in whose -dominions 
the father of waters tegras his course ; whose bounty 
pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over 
half the world the harvests of A£gypU . According to 
the custom which has descended from age to age a- 
mong the monarchs of the torrid zone, Rasselqs was 
confined in a private palace, with the other sons and 
daughters of abyssmian royalty, till the order of suc- 
cession should call him to the throne. The place 
which the wisdom or policy of antiquity had destined 
for the residence of the abyssznian princes was a spa- 
cious valley in the kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on 
every side by mountains of which the summits over- 
hang the middle part. The only passage by which 
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^» .* / w A. II IV » \\ u u // 

it cou/d be entered was a cavern mat passed under a 
rock, of which it has long been disputed, wnebner it 
was bne work of nature, or of human industry. bne 

s A. •* i v A A •//.* ^ 

outlet of bfte cavern was concealed by a tfuck wood, 
and tfce moufcfk which opened into bfte valley was clos- 

.* _ A :w fl*w • .' II v A — 

ed wibfi gates of iron, forced by bfee artificers of an- 
Oient days, so massy, bnat no man cou/d, wifcnout bne 
help of engines, open or $hut bnem. from bne 

mountains on every side rivulets descended b&at filled 

• • • •* •* *W T» I W .* •* a * I II — 

the valley wibfi. verdure and fertility, and formed a lake 
in the middle, inhabited by fi$h of every species, and 
frequented by every fowl whom nature has taught to 
dip bie wing m water. bfus lake discharged its su- 
perfluities by a stream which entered a dark cleft of 
the mountain on the nort&ern side, and fell wifrfi dread- 
ful noise from precipice to precipice, till it was heard 
no more. bne sides of bne mountains were cov- 

ered With trees, the banks of fcfie brooks were divert- 
hed wibfi flowers, every blast Shook spices from bne 
rocks, and every montft dropped fruits upon the ground, 
sill animals - mat bite tne grass or brouse bne tjhrub, 

/ w A - Aw .* m 

imebner wild or tame, wandered m bfus extensive cir- 

• • Ow A •• A i - ,v S 

cuit, secured from beasts of prey by bfte mountains 

•M •* . A I a ' Aw w ' w A • 

"touch confined bnem. on one part were flocks ana 
herds feeding in the pastures, on anob&er all the beast? 
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it could be entered was a cavern that passed under a 
rock, of which it has long been disputed, whether it 
was the work of nature, or of human industry. The 
outlet of the cavern was concealed by a thick wood, 
and the mouth which opened into the valley was clos- 
ed with gates of iron, forged by the artificers of an- 
cient days, so massy, that no man could, without the 
help of engines, open or shut them. From the 

mountains on every side rivulets descended that filled 
the valley with verdure and fertility, and formed a lake 
•in the middle, inhabited by fish of every species, and 
frequented by every fowl whom nature has taught to 
dip the wing in water. This lake discharged its su- 
perfluities by a stream which entered a dark cleft of 
the mountain on the northern side, and fell with dread- 
ful noise from precipice to precipice, till it was heard 
no more. The sides of the mountains were cov- 

ered with trees, the banks of the brooks were diversi- 
fied with flowers, every blast, shook spices from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the ground* 
All animals that bite the grass, or brouse the shrub, 
whether wild or tame, wandered in this extensive cir- 
cuit, secured from beasts of prey by the mountain* 
which confined them. On one part were flocks stftt 

herds feeding in the pastures, on another all the btaUfc 

£2 
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of cfea$e frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was 

.• * A .• A w w • . • A .• .• * .• 

bounding on the rocks, bne $u6tle monkey frolicking in 
bne trees, and bne solemn elegant reposing in the 
(hade. ail the diversities of tne world were brought 
togebfter ; b&e blessings of nature were collected, and 
it? evils extracted and excluded. the valley, wide 

and fruitful, supplied it? inhabitant? wibn bne necessa- 
ries of life, and all deligrfcts and superfluities were ad- 
ded at bte annual visit whiofo the emperour paid his 
children ; when the iron gate was opened to bfie sound 
of musick, and dunng eight days, every 6ne fcnat re- 
sided m bfce valley was required to propose whatever 
migAt contnbute to make ?eclufiiou pleasant, to fill up 
fcfce vacancies of attention, and Lessen bfie t'ediousneff 
of time. every desire was immediately granted, atl 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden bne 
festivity ; bfte musician* exerted bfie power of har- 
mony, and bne dancer* Showed bneir activity before bne 
princes, in hope bfcat bftey Shoufd pass bfieir lives in fcftiis 
blissful captivity ; to whiofo those only were admitted 

*•» w A // A A - * i A/.* 

whose performance was thought able to add novelty 
to luxury. $uofc was bne appearance of security and 

••I •* f •* !v S Iff*/ I — #• 

delight whiob b&is retirement afforded, b&at b&ey to 

, m A & A S .• :v i r ** 

whom it was new always desired bnat it tmght be per- 
petual ; and as bftoae on whom titi iron gate bad once 
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of chase frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was 
bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in 
the trees, and the solemn elephant reposing in the 
shade. All the diversities of the world were brought 
together ; the blessings of nature were collected, and 
its evils extracted and excluded. The valley, wide 

and fruitful, supplied ks inhabitants with the necessa* 
ries of life, and all delights and superfluities were ad- 
ded at the annual visit which the emperour paid his 
children ; when the iron gate was opened to the sound 
of musick, and during eight days, every one that re* 
sided in the volley was required to propose whatever 
might contribute to make seclusion pleasant, to fill up 
the vacancies of attention, and lessen the tediousness 
of time. -Every desire was immediately granted. All 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity i the musicians exerted the power of har- 
mony, and the dancers showed their activity before the 
princes, in hope that they should pass their lives in this 
blissful captivity ; to which those only were admitted 
.whose performance was thought able to add novelty 
to luxury. Such was the appearance of security and 
delight which this retirement afforded, that they to 
whom it was new always desired that it might be per- 
petual ; and as those on whom the iron gate had once 
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closed were never suffered to return, me effect of 
longer experience cou/d not be mown* 01119 every 
year produced new schemes of delist, and new com- 
petitors for imprisonment. the palace stood on aft 

eminence raised about mirty pages above me surface of 
tike lake. it was divided into many squares, or courtf, 
built wim greater or left magnificence, according to 
tne rank of fcnose for whom mey were denned. me 

^ / m vu t .• A 1 .• <r A: ? 

roof? were turned into arofces of massy stone joined by 
a cement mat grew harder by time, and the building 
Stood from century to century,. deriding me solstitial 
rains and 'equinoctial hurricanes, wimout need of repa- 
ration. mis house, whicb was 90 large as to be 
fully /mown to none but §ome ancient officers who suc- 
cessively inherited me secrets of the place, was binlt as 
if suspicion herself had dictated fete plan : to every room 
mere was an open and a secret passage • every square 
had a communication wim the rest, eimer from the 
upper §tories by private galleries, or by subterranean 
parages from tne lower apartments. many of me 
columns had unsuspected cavities, in 'fthicb a long race 
of monarch? had reposited bneir treasures. mey men 
closed up me opening wim marble, wnicb was never to 
be removed but in me utmost exigencies of me king- 
dom, and recorded t&eir accumulations in a book, 'Q/httk 
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closed were never suffered to return, the effect of 
longer experience could not be known. Thus every 
year produced new schemes of delight, and new con*- 
petitors for imprisonment. The palace stood on an 

eminence raised about thirty paces above the surface of 
the lake. It was divided into many squares, or courts, 
built with greater or less magnificence, according to 
the rank of those for whom they were designed. The 
roofs were turned into arches of massy stone, joined by 
a cement that grew harder by time, and the building 
stood from century to century, deriding the solstitial 
rains and equinoctial hurricanes, without need of repa- 
ration. This house, which was so large as to be 
fully known to none but some ancient officers who suc- 
cessively inherited the secrets of the place, was built as 
if suspicion herself had dictated the plan : to every room 
there was an open and a secret passage ; every square 
had a communication with the rest, either from the 
upper stories hy private galleries, or by subterranean 
passages from the lower apartments.. Many of the 
columns had unsuspected cavities, in which a long race 
of monarchs had reposited their treasures. They then 
closed up the opening with marble, which was never to 
.be removed but in the utmost exigencies of the king- 
dom, and recorded their accumulations in a book, which 
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was it$elf concealed in a tower not entered but by tfee % 
emperour, attended by the prince who ftood next in 
fucccwion. here the 90ns and daughters of 

abysfinia lived only to know the 90ft vicissitudes of 
pleasure and repose, attended by all fc&at were skilful to 
Aehght, and gratified wibft Whatever the senses can en- 
joy. mey wandered in gardens of fragrance, and 
flept in the fortresses of security. every art was prac- 
, tiaed to malce fcnem pleased witfi. fcfteir own condition, 
tte sages who instructed tfiem told them of notfting but 
tfte miseries of publick life, and described all beyond the 

/ 1 .. .v A ✓ i •• ^ yw .* A A A 

mountains as regions of calamity, iraiere discord was al- 
wayg raging, and ^Shere man preyed upon man. to 
heighten frfceir opinion of bfceir own felicity tftey were 
flaily entertained witt. pongs, the subject of vWuob was 
the * happy valley.* fcfteir appetite? were excited by 
frequent enumerations of different enjoyment?, and rev- 
elry and merriment was thje business of every fcour from 
the dawn of morning to ttie close of even. bftese 
methods were generally successful : few of fcfie pnnces 
toad ever wished to enlarge fcieir bounds, but passed 
tteir lives in full conviction fefcat they had all wifcftin 
tneir reaob fcfeat art or nature cou/d bestow, and pitied 
tfiose whom fate had excluded from seat of tran- 
^qnrility, as fcfce sport of obanee, and tfte (laves of mis- 



\ 
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was itself concealed in a tower not entered but by the 
emperour, attended by the prince who stood next in 
succession. Here the sons and daughters of 

Abyssinia lived only to know the soft vicissitudes of 
pleasure and repose, attended by all that were skilful to 
delight, and gratified with whatever the senses can en? 
joy. They wandered in gardens of fragrance, and 
slept in the fortresses of security. Every art was prac* 
tised to make; them pleased with their own condition* 
The sages who instructed them told them of nothing but 
the miseries of publick life, and described all beyond the 
mountains as regions of calamity, where discord was al- 
ways raging, and where man preyed upon man. To 
heighten their opinion of their own felicity they were 
doily entertained with songs, the subject of which was 
the ( happy valley.' Their appetites were excited by 
frequent enumerations of different enjoyments, and rev- 
elry and merriment was the business of every hour from 
the dawn of morning to the close of even. These 
methods were generally successful : few of the princes 
had ever wished to enlarge their bounds, but passed 
their lives in full conviction that they had all within 
their reach that art or nature could bestow, and pitied 
those whom fate had excluded from this seat of tran- 
quillity, as the sport of chance* and the slaves of mis- 
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cry* ' tnus mey rose in me morning and lay down 
at nigfct, pleased wifcfi. eaofo obfcer and wibi bfiemselves : 
all but raftela? ; who in fcfce twenty-sixtfi year of his 
age began to wibndraw himself from bneir pastimes and 
assemblies, and to delist in solitary walks and silent 
meditation. he often $at before tables covered wifcfc 
luxury and forgot to taste bne dainties fcnat were placed 
before him ; he rose abruptly m bfte midst of the $ong,and 

«. .• „• : w .••A ^ A ^ .• i ✓ 

hastily retired beyond bfte sound of musick. his atten- 
dants observed bne change, and endeavoured to renew 
his love of pleasure : he neglected bneir offi<)iousness f 
repulsed bneir invitations, and spent day after day on bne 
banks of rivulet? Sheltered wibfi. trees ; ^here he ?ome- 
times likened to tfie birds in bne branches, sometimes 

Aw .• —.-*•• .' •• i //A * 

observed bfte fi£h playing in bne stream, and anon ea$t 
his eyes upon tfie pastures and mountains filled wibn ani- 
mals, of vMiicfc ?ome were biting fcfie herbage, and some 
sleeping among fcfce bushes. bfus singularity of his 

fcumour made him mucfe observed. 6ne of tfie sages in 
whose conversation he had formerly delighted followed 
him secretly, m hope of discovering the cause of his di$- 
quiet. rasselas, who frnew not b&at any 6ne was near 
turn, having for some time fixed his eyes upon bne goaty 

I *\* v» .* • M w* • • A .'i OA vw 

tnat were brousing among bne rocks, began to compare 
tfieir conchtion wibfi. his own. * *Jfcat,» ? aid be, 
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«ry. Thus they rose in the morning tad Lay down 
at night, pleased with each other and with themselves : 
all but Rasselas ; who in the twenty-sixth year of hit 
age began to withdraw himself from their pastimes and 
assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks and silent 
meditations* He often sat before tables covered with 
luxury, and forgot to taste the dainties that were placed 
before him ; he rose abruptly in the midst of the song, and 
hastily retired beyond the sound of musick. His atten- 
dants observed the change, and endeavoured to renew 
his love of pleasure : he neglected their officiousness, 
repulsed their invitations, and spent day after day on the 
banks of rivulets sheltered with trees ; where he some- 
times listened to the birds in the branches, sometimes 
pbserved the fish placing in the stream, and anon cast 
his eyes upon the pastures and mountains filled with ani- 
mals, of which some were biting the herbage, and some 
sleeping among the bushes. This singularity of his 

humour made him much observed. One of the sages in 
whose conversation he had formerly delighted followed 
him secretly, in hope of discovering the cause of his dis- 
quiet. Rasselas, who knew not that any one was near 
him, having for some time fixed his eyes upon the goats 
that were brousing among the rocks, began to compare 
their condition with his own. . ' What/ said lp, 
p 
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/makes fcfce difference between man and all tie rest of 
tte animal creation ? every beast fcfeat strays beside me 
has -the fame corporal necessities witfi. myself; he is 
hungry and crop? t&e grass, he is rfursty and drink? tfce 
ftream, his durst and hunger are appeased, he is satis- 
fied and sleeps ; he nses again and is hungry, he is again 
fed and is at re$t. 1 am hungry and tfiir$ty like him, 
but ^hen tfnr$t and hunger pease i am not at rest ; i km 
like him pained witfi. want, but am not like him satisfied 
witfi. fulness* tfie intermediate /tours are tedious and 
gloomy ; 1 long again to be hungry tnat 1 may again 
quicken my attention. tfie birds peck tfie hemes or 
the corn and fly away to tfie groves, where tfiey sit in 
teeming happiness on tfi.e branches, and waste tfieir lives 
in tuning one unvaried series of sounds. 1 likewise can 
call tfie lutanist and tfie singer, but the sounds that 
pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will grow 
yet more wearisome to-morrow ; 1 can discover wibfiin 
me no power of perception wliiob is not glutted witfi its 
proper pleasure ; yet i do not feel myself delisted : 
man purely has s°me latent sense for whicfc tfus place 
affords no gratification, or he has some desires distinct 
from sense, ^ttuob must be satisfied before he can be 
happy.' after tfiis, he lifted up his head, and seeing 

j A : i * ' a ii i ✓ •'»_"" 

fcfce moon rising, wa/ked towards tne palace. as ne 
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makes the difference between man and all the rest of * 
the animal creation ? every beast that strays beside Ate 
has the same corporal necessities with myself ; fie ft 
hungry and crops the grass, he is thirsty and drinks thft 
stream, his thirst and hunger are appeased, he is satisfi- 
ed and sleeps ; he rises again and is hungry, he is -again 
fed and is at rest. I am hungry and thirsty like him, 
but when thirst and hunger cease I am not at rest ; 1 am 
like him pained with want, but am not like him satisfied 
with fulness. The intermediate hours are tedious and 
gloomy ; I long again to be hungry that I may aga& 
quicken my attention. The birds peck the berries or 
the corn and fly away to the groves, where they sit ill 
seeming happiness on the branches, and waste their lives 
in tuning one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise can 
call the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds that 
pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will grow 
yet more wearisome to-morrow ; I can discover within 
me no power of perception which is not glutted with its 
proper pleasure ; yet I do not feel myself delighted : 
man surely has some latent sense for which this place 
affords no gratification, or he has some desires distinct 
from sense, which must be satisfied before he can be 
happy.' ^fter this, he lifted up his head, and seeing 
the moon rising, walked towards the palace. As lie 
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paged likrougfc bfte fields and saw fcfce animals around 
MPi c ye/ fatd he, c are happy, and need not envy me 
okat walk tnus among you burdened wibn myself ; nor 
* * ye gentle beings, envy your felicity, for it is not fcfre 
feiicrty of man* i have. many distresses from vtfuob ye 
are free, i fear pun vMien i do not feel it ; i sometime* 
Jhnnk at evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils 
Anticipated : furely fcfc'e equity of providence has balanced 
peewiar sufferings wilfc pecuhar enjoyment*.' win. 
observations like Mtese (Ae prince amused himself as he 
feturned, uttering fcfcem wic& a plaintive voice, yet wifefc 
a- look fcfcat discovered him to feel some complacence in 
hu own perspicacity, and to receive some solace of tfte 
miseries of life from consciousness of fc&e delicacy wink 
'iMueb he felt, and fc&e eloquence wifcft vifeie* he bewS- 
ed fcfeem. he mingled cheerfully in fcfte diversions of 
Mke evening, and all rejoiced to find tftat his heart wag 
lightened. on bfte next day, his old instructor 

imagining bftat he had now made himself acquainted 
wM his disease of mind, was in hope of curing it by 

^ ✓ i A .• . v A i A A O A A 

counsel, and officiously fought an opportunity of coa- 
ference, v&icfo the prince, having long considered him 
as toe trtiose intellects were exhausted, was not very 
willing to afford. € vMiy,* said he, * does tbif man 
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l&ns intrude upon me ? thall i be never suffered to forget 
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.posted through the fields and saw the animals around 
him* * ye,' said he, € are happy, and need not envy me 
that walk thus among you burdened with myself ; nor 
do J, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity, for it is not the 
felicity of man. I have many distresses from which, ye 
are free, I fear pain when I do not feel it ; I sometimes 
shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils 
anticipated : surely the equity of providence has balanced 
peculiar sufferings with peculiar enjoyments.' With 
observations like these the prince amused himself as he 
returned, uttering them with a plaintive voice, yet with 
a look that discovered him to feel some complacence in 
his own perspicacity, and to receive some solace of the 
miseries, of life from consciousness of the delicacy with 
which he felt, and the eloquence with which he bewail- 
ed them. He mingled cheerfully in the diversions of 
the evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart wad 
lightened. On the next day, his old instruct^ 

imagining that he had . now made himself acquainted 
with his disease of mind, was in hope of curing it bj 
counsel, and officiously sought an opportunity of con- 
ference, which the prince, having long considered him 
as one whose intellects were exhausted, was not very 
willing to afford. * Why,* said he, € does this man thus 

intrude upon me ? shall I be sever suffered to forge* 
p 2 
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lime lecture* $hiob pleated only 'Mule bftey were new, 
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Md to become new again muft be forgotten ? he tfcea 
wa/ked into me wood, and composed himself to Ins 
•total meditations ; when, before his thought^ had taken 
uy settled form, he perceived his pursuer at his ?ide, 
ni was at f ir§t prompted by his impatience to go hastily 
away ; but being unwitting to offend a man whom he 
had dnpe reverenced and still loved, he mvited him to 
frt down wibfi. him on fete bank. tfteold man fcfiu? 

encouraged began to lament Hie change vfchicb had been 
lately observed m the prince, and to inquire vJhy he 90 
often retired from the pleasures of fefie palace to lonek- 
ne# and silence. c 1 fly from pleasure,' said the prince, 
'because pleasure has ceased to please; 1 am lonely 
because 1 am miserable, and am unwilling to cloud wirfi 
my presence fc&e happineft of otters.* 4 you, jurf $aid 
the sage, * are fc&e fir?t who has complained of misery 
r& the happy valley. i hope to convince you fcftat your 

A. — i 6* ~u A • — » it ..v ~ 

complaint? have no real cause. you are here m fun 
po??e$$ion of all tftat fcfie emperour of aby$$mia can be- 
$tow ; here is neitfeer labour to be endured, nor danger 
to be dreaded, yet here is all fcfcat labour or danger can 
procure or purchase. look round and tell me $hiofe 
of your want? is wifenout supply : if you want noCwng 
how are you unhappy ?' € Mat 1 vfrant notfiKOg.' 
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those lectures which pleased only while they were new, 
and to become new again must be forgotten ?' he them 
walked into the wood, and composed himself to his 
usual meditations ; when, before his thoughts had taken 
any settled form, he perceived his pursuer at his side^ 
and was at first prompted by his impatience to go hastily 
away ; but being unwilling to offend a man whom he 
had once reverenced and still loved, he invited him to 
sit down with him on the bank. The old man thus 
encouraged began to lament the change which had been 
lately observed in the prince, and to inquire why he so 
often retired from the pleasures of the palace to loneli? 
ness and nilence. * I fly from pleasure,' said the prince, 
€ because pleasure has ceased to please ; I am lonely 
because I am miserable, and am unwilling to cloud with 
ay presence the happiness of others.' ' You, sir,' said 
the sage, * are the first who has complained of misery 
in the happy valley. I hope to convince you that your 
complaints have no real cause. You are here in.full 
possession of all that the emperour of Abyssinia can be- 
stow ; here is neither labour to be endured, nor danger 
to be dreaded, yet here . is all that labour or danger can 
procure or purchase. Look round and tell me which 
of your wants is without supply : if you want nothing 
how are you unhappy ?' < That 1 want nothing,' 
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pud tne prince, * or tnat i *now not what 1 want is tone 
cause of my complaint ; if 1 had any known want i 
fhouid have a pertain wi$h, tnat wi$h wouid excite en- 
deavour, and 1 $hou/d not tnen repine to ?ee tfie $un 
move |0 slowly towards tne western mountain, or lament 
$hen tne day break?, and sleep will no longer hide me 
from myself. "Shen 1 see tne kids and tne lam6s ceas- 
ing 6ne anotfrer, i f angy tnat 1 Should be happy if 1 had 

w .• # *» w fffc w A s * A a'""' A 

Something to pursue : but possessing all mat 1 can want, 
i find one day and one ftour exactly like anotfter, ex- 

✓ I I w <Tw w I A w 

$ept tnat tne latter is still more tedious tnan tne former* 
let your experience inform me how tne day may now 
^eem as Short as in my childhood, ^hile nature was yet 
freSh, and every moment Showed me ^cMiat i never had 

A^ tw .* S*w : i A / ✓ a • • fffc w 

observed before. 1 have already enjoyed too mucfe : 

f w .••*».• :w ff* • A 

give me somefcfung to desire.' tne old man was 

Surprised at tni? new species of affliction, and frnew not 
ijfcat to reply, yet was unwilling to be silent. C S"V 
Said he, * if you had seen tfie miseries of tne world you 
wouM itnow how to value your present state.' c now/ 
$aid tne prince, € you have given me something to de- 
sire, i Shall long to $ee tne miseries of tne world : 
Since tne sigr^t of tnem is necessary to happiness-* at 
tftis time tne sound of musick proclaimed tne /tour of 

.• % i .• A w - .w A A • ' . - . 

repast, and me conversation was concluded. Hie oM 
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Hid the prince* € or that I know not what I want is the 
cause of my complaint j if I had any known want'4 
should have a certain wish, that wish would excite**!* 
deavour, and I should not then repine to see the sua 
move so slowly towards the western mountain, of lamest 
when the day breaks, and: sleep will no longer bide mt 
from myself. When I see the kids and the lambs cho» 
ing one another, I fancy that I should be happy if I had 
something to pursue : but possessing all that I can want, 
I. find one day and one hour exactly like another ; ex* 
eept that the latter is still more tedious than the former 
Let your experience inform me how the day may now 
seem as short as in my childhood, while nature was yet 
fresh, and every moment showed me what I never had" 
observed before. I have already enjoyed too much * 
give me something to desire.* The old man wag 
surprised at this new species of affliction, and knew not 
what to reply, yet was unwitting to be silent. ' Sir/ 
aaid he,.' if you had seen the miseries of the world yon 
would know how to value your present state.' ' Now/ 
said the prince, * you have given me something to de- 
sire. I shall long to see the miseries of the world,: 
since tjie sight of them is necessary to happiness.' M 
this time the sound of muskk proclaimed the hour of 
repast, and the conversation yv*s concluded. The o!4 
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man went away sufficiently discontented to find fcfcat hi* 
reasonings had produced Hie only conclusion whiofc fc&ey 
were intended to prevent. but in the decline of life 
fhame and gnef are of Short duration : whether it be, 
mat we bear easily what we have born long, or, fcnat 
finding ourselves in age less regarded we less regard 
ot&ers, or, fcftat we look wifcfi. $hgkt regard upon afflict- 
ions to whicfe we &now b&at tfie hand of death is about 
to put an end* fene prince, whose views were ex- 
tended to a wider space cou/d not speedily quiet his 
emotions. he had been before terrified at the lerigcfi 

A : - *r» A .* .'A .* A w . 

of life whiofc nature promised him, because he con§ider- 
ed bnat in a long time muob must be endured ; he now 
rejoiced in his youtfi, because in many years mucfe might 

• * v w •• A (T* i i • * 

be done. fcfiis first beam of hope fcfcat had been 

ever darted into his mind rekindled youtfi in his ofeeeks, 
and doubled the lustre of his eyes. he was fired wifcft 
me desire of doing something ; mouya he Arnew not yet 
wit*, distinctness, eifcfier end or means. he was now 
no longer gloomy and unsocial ; but considering himself 
as master of a secret stock of happiness* wjuob he coufd 

X A.' 5* .• : A •• .* • .• .• I ✓ ✓ «■».•.• .* .* A 

enjoy only by congealing it, he affected to be busy in all 
Sdhemes of diversion, and endeavoured to make otters 

•• A .* ✓ A •• •* 

pleased wifeft the state of which he himself was weary, 
but pleasures never can be so multiplied, of continued, 
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man went away sufficiently discontented to find that his 
reasonings had produced the only conclusion which tbeyi 
were intended to prevent. But in the decline of life 
shame and grief are of short duration : whether it be* 
that we bear easily what we have born long, or, that 
finding ourselves in age less v regarded we less regard 
others, or, that we look with slight regard upon afflic- 
tions, to which we know that the hand of death is about 
to put an end. The prince, whose views were ex- 

tended to a wider space could not speedily quiet his 
emotions. He had been before terrified at the length 
of life which nature promised him, because he consider- 
ed that in a long time much must be endured ; he now 
rejoiced in his youth, because in many years much might 
t>e done. This first beam of hope that had beep 

ever darted into his mind rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the lustre of his eyes. He was fired with 
the desire of doing something ; though he knew not yet 
with distinctness, either end or means. He was now. 
no longer gloomy and unsocial ; but considering himself 
as master of a secret stock of happiness, which he could 
enjoy only by concealing it, he affected to be busy in all 
schemes of diversion, and endeavoured to make others 
pleased with the state of which he himself was weary. 
But pleasures never can be so multiplied, or continue^, 
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at not to leave muob of life unemployed, Mere were 
many taurt bodi of the mght and day, -Much he couid 
Spend wib&out $uflH0ion in solitary thought. the load 
of life was mttob lightened ; he went eagerly into fete 
assemblies, because he supposed the frequency of his 
presence nectary to the success of his purposes. he 
retired gladly to privacy* because he had now a subject 
Of tnougnt his cbief amusement was to picture to 
himself fcbat world ^hiofe he had never seen ; to place 
himself in various conditions ; to be entangled m im- 
aginary difficulties ; and to be engaged in wild adven- 
tures : but his benevolence always terminated his proj- 
ects m tne relief of distress ; (&e detection of fraud ; 
the defeat of oppre$$ion ; and the diffusion of happi- 
ness- t&us passed twenty montfi$ of t&je life of 
raB$eltt?. he busied himself so intensely in visionary 

w i A A •* // A.* i Hi w .• 

bustle b&at he forgot his real solitude, and amidst hourly 
preparations for tne various incidents of human affairs, 
neglected to consider by "What means he $houid mingle 
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witft mankind. one day, as he was sitting on a 
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bank, he feigned to himself an orphan virgin robbed of 
her little portion by a treacherous lover, and crying after 

A. ✓ .• O .w i ✓ ^ A * A .* 

turn tor restitution and redress* $o strongly was fcne 
image impressed upon his mind, fcnat he started up in the 
maid's defence, and ran forward to seize fc&e plunderer, 
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Wfc not to leave much of life unemployed. There were 
many hours' both of the night and day, which'' he could 
spend without suspicion in solitary thought. The load 
of life was much lightened 5 he went eagerly into the 
.assemblies, because he supposed the frequency of Ml 
presence necessary to the success of his purposes. He 
retired gladly to privacy, because he had now a subject 
of thought. His chief amusement was to picture to 
himself that world which he had never seen ; to place 
himself in various conditions; to be entangled in im- 
aginary difficulties ; and to be engaged in wild adven- 
tures : but his benevolence always terminated his pro- 
jects in the relief of distress ; the detection of fraud j 
the defeat of oppression ; and the diflusion of happi- 
ness. Thus passed twenty months of the life of 
Rasselas. He busied himself so intensely in visionary 
bustle that he forgot his real solitude, and amidst hourly 
preparations for the various incidents of human affairs, 
neglected to consider by what means he should mingle 
with mankind. One day, as he was sitting on a 
bank, he feigned to himself an orphan virgin robbed of 
her little portion by a treacherous lover, and crying after 
him for restitution and redress. So strongly was the 
image impressed upon his mind, that he started up in the 

maid's defence, and ran forward to feiie the plunderer; 
G 
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mam. all me eagerae* of real purjurt. fear nataaVy 
ijkekema ttfce fibgrAt of gpilt ia*ela; oouid not cat* 
•fci illative wifeft his utmost effort* ; but resting to 
weary by perjeviian^e^ him whom he oouM no* *ur- 
pajft ib speed, he pieced on till fc&efoot of (&e mtaa&mm 
flopped hut cwr?e. bene he recollecte* htasetf, and 
puled at hi* own u^eletf impetuosity, then imdng 
bis eyes to bfte mountain, < bbxtf ?aid he, * is bfie fatal 
obstacle fctat hinders at dace fcfoe enjoyment of pteatare, 
and tne exercise of virtue. how long is it biat my 
hope? and wishes have flown beyond fcftii? boundary of 
my life iMupb yet i never have attempted to surmount ^ 
f truck wibfr fcfu$ reflection he $at down to muse, and re- 
membered, fc&at ^uipe he first resolved to escape from 
kits confinement bfte $un had pawed twice over him in 
his annual course. he now felt a degree of regret 
wifcfc ^hicfe he had never been before acquainted. he 
Considered how much migAt have been done in the tune 
tihicb had pafted, and left notfung real behind it. he 
compared twenty raonftfif wifcft the life of man : 'in life/ 
faid he, ' is not to be counted bfte ignorance of infancy* 
or imbecility of age. we are long before we are able 
to tfiink, and we $oon ce*a?e from the power of aeting* 
Hie true penod of human existence may be seasonably 
estimated at forty years ; of ifoiob i have mused away 



With all the eagerness of real pursuit. F«ar naturally 
quickens the flight of guilt Rosselas Could not catch 
the fugitive with his utmost efforts ; but resolving.^ 
waary by perseverance* him whom he could not sur- 
pass in speed* he pressed on till the foot of the mountain 
stopped his course. Here he recollected himself, and 
tented at his own useless impetuosity. Then raising 
his eyes to the mountain* ' this/ said he* c is the fatal 
obstacle that hinders at once the eiyoyment of pleasure^ 
and the exercise of virtue. How long is it that nxj 
hopes and wishes have flown beyond this boundary of 
my Hie which yet I never have attempted to surmount P 
Struck with this reflection he sat down to muse* and re- 
membered* that since he first resolved to escape from 
his confinement the sun had passed twice over him in 
his annual course. He now felt a degree of regret 
with which he had never been before acquainted. He 
considered how much might have been done in the time 
which had passed, and left nothing real behind it. He 
compared twenty months with the life of man : € in life/ 
Baid he* ( is not to be counted the ignorance of infancy* 
or imbecility of age. We are long before we are able 
to think* and we soon cease from the power of acting* 
The true period of human existence may be reasonably 
estimated at forty years ; of which 1 have mused away 
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ftfte four and twentieth part <Jhat i have lo?t was 
pertain, for 1 have certainly po?$e?§ed it ; but of twenty 

w "» u » i i .• .'A 

monfcn? to come who can a$$ure me V fcne conf- 
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$ou?ne$? of his own folly pierced him deeply, and he 
was long before he couM be reconciled to himself, c bie 
reft of my time/ ?aid he, s has been k>?t by fcfc.e enme or 
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lolly of my ancestors, and the absurd institutions of my 
country ; i remember it wibfi disgust, yet wifcfiout re- 
mor$e ; but fcne montfi? fc&at have passed ?ince new light 
darted into my soul ; since 1 formed a scheme of reason- 
able felicity, have been squandered by my own fault, 
i have lost fc&at, whicfc can never be restored : l have 
seen trie sun nse and §et for twenty montn?, an idle 
gazer on fcfie tigrfct of heaven : in fcfiis time, the birds 
have left the nest of fc&eir mofcfter, and committed fc&em- 
$elves to the woods and to the skies ; the kid has for- 
$aken the teat, and learned by degrees to ciimfc the 
rock? in quest of independent sustenance : i only have 



made no advances ; but am §till helpless and ignorant, 
t&e moon, by more fc&an twenty changes, admonished 
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me of the flux of life ; the stream fc&at rolled before my 
Jeet upbraided my inactivity. • i sat feasting on mtellect- 
ual luxury, regardless alike of the examples of fcne eaitn, 
and fcne instructions of fcne planet?. twenty montn? 
are passed ! who Shall restore fcfiem ?» ttese ?or- 
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the four and twcntitth part. What I havt ioat Wtf 
certain, for I have certainly possessed it ; but of twenty 
months to come who can assure me ?' The con- 
sciousness of his own My pierced him deeply, and he 
was long before he could be reconciled to himself. 'Th* 
rest of my time/ said he, 'has been lost by the crime or 
felly of my ancestors, and the absurd institutions of tfxg 
country ; I remember it with disgust, yet without rfcr 
morse ; but the months that have passed since new light 
darted into my soul ; since I formed a scheme of reason- 
able felicity, have been squandered by my own fault* 
I have lost that, which can never be restored : I havs 
seen the sun rise and set for twenty months, an idle 
gazer on the light of heaven : in this time, the birds 
have left the nest of their mother, and committed them* 
selves to the woods and to the skies ; the kid has for* 
saken the teat, and learned by degrees to climb the 
rocks in quest of independent sustenance : I only have 
made no advances ; but am still helpless and ignorant. 
The moon, by more than twenty changes, admonished 
me of the flux of life ; the stream that rolled before my 
feet, upbraided *my inactivity. I sat feasting on intellec- 
tual luxury, regardless alike of the examples of the earth, 
and the instructions of the planets. Twenty months 

are passed ! who shall restore them ?' These s*r- 
G2 
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rowful meditations fastened upon his mind. he passed 
lour months in resolving to lose no more time in idle re- 
solves, and was awakened to moire vigorous exertion by 
hearing a maid who had broken a porcelain cup remark, 
fcfcat what cannot be repaired is not to be regretted, fchis 
was obvious : and rasselas reproached himself fc&at he 

% 1 , A / w w , •* « » - * A tf* AAA 

had not discovered it : having not jfoown, or not con- 

w ' .* o ^ .• //A : w 

sidered, how many useful hints are obtained by ofeance ; 
and how often tne mind, hurned by her own ardour to 
distant views, neglects the truths t&at Ire open before 
her. he for a few fours, regretted his regret, and 

A is / •* 6* w A •* •• A 

from that time bent his whole mind upon the means of 

• •-•** A i •• A i * 

escaping from bne valley of happiness* he now 

found, fcftat it would be very difficult to effect fcftat, 
whiofc it was very easy to suppose effected. when he 
looked round about him, he saw himself confined by the 
bars of nature whiofc had never yet been broken ; and 
by the gate through whicfe none mat once had passed it 
were ever able to return. he was now impatient as 
an eagle in a grate. he passed week after week in 
clambering the mountains to see if there was any aper- 
ture whiofo the bushes might conceal, but found all fehe 
summits inaccessible by their prominence. bfie iron 

\v t 6* A A A ff* •* Owi 

gate he despaired to open, for it was not only secured 
wrtli all the power of art, but was always watofeed by 
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rowful meditations fastened upon his mind. He passed 
four months in resolving to lose no more time in idle re- 
solves, and was awakened to more vigorous exertion by 
hearing a maid who had broken a porcelain cup remark, 
that what cannot be repaired is not to be regretted. This 
was obvious : and Rasseias reproached himself that he 
had not discovered it : having not known, or not con- 
sidered, how many useful hints are obtained by chance ; 
and how often the mind, hurried by her own ardour to 
distant views, neglects the truths that lie open before 
her. He for a few hours, regretted his regret, and 
from that time bent his whole mind upon the means of 
escaping from the valley of happiness. He now 

found, that it would be very difficult to effect that, 
which it was very easy to suppose effected. When he 
looked round about him, he saw himself confined- by the 
bars of nature which had never yet been broken and 
by the gate through which none that once had passed it 
were ever able to return. He was now impatient as 
an eagle in a grate* He passed week after week in 
clambering the mountains to see if there was any aper- 
ture which the bushes might conceal, but found all the 
summits inaccessible by their prominence. The iron 
gate he despaired to open, for it was not only secured 
with all the power of art, but was always watched by 
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jucveffive sentinels, and was, by its potion, exposed 19 
tibe perpetual observation of all fcne inhabitant?. Jms 
tben examined t&e cavern ts&rougA vMupb t&e waters of 
tte lake were discharged, and looking down at a tun* 
Hken the «un 4hone strongly upon it$ moutft, be dif^ 
covered it to be full of broken rock?, vftush though fc&ejp 
permitted the stream to flow through many narrow 
parages, wouid s top any body of $ohd bulk. be 
turned discouraged and dejected ; but having now 
toown fciLe blessing of hope, resolved never to despair* 

•• •• tffcy wv .* .* ✓ ✓ w 

m fenese fruitless searches he spent ten montnf. fcM 
tune however passed cheerfully away ; in bne morning 
be rose wifcfi. new hope ; m trie evening applauded hi* 
own diligence ; and in fc&e night slept sound after hit 
fatigue. he met a thousand amusement?, which be* 
guiled his labour and diversified his t&ougf/ttf. he 6m 

ww A 1 .* // 1 Aw.' A 

Cerned fc£e various instincts of animals and properties of 
plants, and found tfxe place replete witfe wonders, of 
tituoh he purposed to solice himself wib& fcfie content 
pb&on/if he AiouJd never be able to accomplish his 
fkght, rejoicing tikat his endeavours fe&oupfc yet unsu* 
ces?ful* had suppled him wibfk a source of inexhaustibly 
wquiry. but his original curiosity was not yet 

# . s .'."A '•A w A A 

abated ; he resolved to obtain some knowledge of 

if mem, luawiftftill rontuwied, bat b» kept 
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Successive sentinels, and was, by its position, exposed te 
the perpetual observation of all the inhabitants. 
then examined the cavern through which the waters of 
the lake were discharged, and looking down at a time 
when the sun shone strongly upon its mouth, he dis* 
covered it to be full of broken rocks, which, though they 
permitted the stream to flow through many narrow 
passages, would stop any body of solid bulk. He re^ 
turned discouraged and dejected ; but having now 
known the blessing of hope, resolved never to despair. 
In these fruitless searches he spent ten months. The 
time however passed cheerfully away ; in the morning 
he rose with new hope ; in the evening applauded his 
own diligence ; and in the night slept sound after his 
fatigue. He met a thousand amusements, which be- 
guiled his labour and diversified his thoughts. He diss, 
eerned the various instincts of animals and properties of 
plants, and found the place replete with wonders, of 
which he purposed to solace himself with the contem- 
plation, if he should never be able to accomplish his 
flight, rejoicing that his endeavours, though yet unsuc- 
cessful, had supplied him with a source of inexhaustible 
inquiry. But his original, curiosity was not yet 

abated ; he resolved to obtain some knowledge of the 
ways of men. Hi* wish still continued, but his hope 
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grew leu* be seated to purvey any longer kk walk 

• • xw * : 4* A.- A 

0f his prison, and spared to fearob by new toils, for w? 
taftipes v&iob he frnew conld not be found, yet deter* 
mined to keep his design always m view, and lay hold 
nn any expedient t&at time tfhouJd offer. amoqg 
Nke artists t&at had been allured mto t&e happy vaUey, 
to labour fc&e accommodation and pleasure of it* uh 
Jiabftants, was a man eminent for his knowledge of tqe 
medhamck powers ; who had contrived many engines* 
bot& of u$e and recreation. by a $heel vj/tuok t&e 
Stream turned* he forged t&e water into a tower, vftitng* 
it was distributed to all t&e apartments of t&e pakp$» 
he erected a pavilion in t&e garden, around whips he 
kept ne air always cool by artificial Showers. 6ne of 
4&e groves appropriated to t&e ladies was ventilated by 
fans, to Tttuob t&e rivulet fc&at ran t&rougA it gave a 
constant motion, and instruments of soft musick were 
flaged at proper distances, of vMuob some played by t&e 
impulse of t&e wind, and some by t&e power of t&ie 
Stream, tftiis artist was sometimes visited by ra?» 

felas, who was pleased witfe every land of toowledjp^ 
imagining t&at b&e tune wouM come, 'Alien all his ic- 
qnurttons SbouM be of use to him m t&e open wocid. 

.• - o «-» ii O .• ✓ .• *»// • y. 

he came toe day to amuse honself in his udual manner, 
<Hwt fo n ndtfie maftsc busy in budding a p w i n g , gl are t . 
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grew lets, ile ceased to survey any- longer the waBt 
of his prison* and spared to search .fay new- toils, for in- 
terstices which he knew could not be founds yet defer* 
mined to keep Ms design always in view, and lay hold 
mt any expedient that time should offer. Among 
Ike artist* that had been aHttred- into the happy vaHey) 
Id labour for the- a cc o mm o d ation and pleasure of its- in* 
habitants* was a man eminent for Ins knowledge of the 
JKcboniek powers ; who had contrived many engines^ 
heth of use and recreation. By-a wheel which the 
fctream turned, heferced the water into- a tower, whence 
ift was distributed to all the apartments of the palace. 
He erected a pavilion in the garden, around which he 
kept the air always eooV by artificial showers. One of 
Ae groves appropriated to the ladies was ventilated by 
fens, to which the rivulet that ran through it gore -a 
constant motion, and instruments of soft mttsick were 
paced at proper distances, of which some played by the 
impulse of the wind, and some by the power of the 
stream. This artist was sometimes visited by Ros* 
aelas, who was pleased with every kind of knowledge, 
imagining that the time would come, when all his ac- 
quisitions should- be of use to him in the open world*. 
He oame one day to amuse himself in his usual manner, 
Md found the maste* bnsyin hutMing a soiling -chariot. 
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be jaw Gnat cne design was practicable upon a level §m> 
face, and with expressions of great esteem, solicited ids 
completion. fcne workman was pleased t6 find himself 
90 mucfc regarded by tfie prince, and resolved to gain 
yet higfcer Aonours. ' sir/ said he, ' you have seen but 
a small part of what tfie medhanick sciences can per- 

A : 1 •• A » A .• .v 1 /A 

form. 1 have been long of opinion, fcnat instead of tfie . 

* .* A — // A .• 1 1 .* A \ r O 

tardy conveyance of tfups and obanots, man xmght use 
fcfce swifter migration of wings ; bftat tfie fields of air 
are open to knowledge, and tfiat only ignorance and 

r ✓ •• A w A .• 

idleness need crawl upon bfie ground.' tfus hint 



rekindled fcfte prince's desire of passing the mountains* 
having seen what fc&e medhanist had already performed, 
lie was willing to fancy, tifcat he couM do more ; yet 
resolved to inquire furt&er before he suffered hope to 
afflict him by disappointment. '1 am afraid,' said lie 
to the artist, < tfcat your imagination prevails over your* 
skill, and tfiat you now tell me rat&er wkat you wi$h; 
Jb&an what you know. every animal has his element 
assigned him ; tfie birds have tfie air, and man and 
beasts tfie earrfu' * so,' replied tfie medhanist, c fishes 
have tfie water, m whicfc yet'.b£asts can swim by na- 
ture, and men by art. he mat can swim needs not 

•• \- ! t .* t : // w • . 

despair to fly ; to swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, ana 

.* // w .* v .• // ^ s* 

to fly is to swim in a subtler, we are only to propor- 
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he saw that the design was practicable upon a level sur- 
> /ace, and with expressions of great esteem, solicited its 
completion. The workman was pleased to find himself 
So much regarded by the prince, and resolved to gain 
yet higher Jt^burs. ./ Sir,' said he, € you have seen but 

* a small, part of what the mechonick sciences can per- 
^ form. I have been Jong of opinion, that instead of the 

tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man might use 

the swifter migration of wings ; that the fields of air 

■J 

are? open to knowledge, *and that only ignorance and 
^idleness jfeed crawl tiflon the ground.' This hint 

\ xekrWhed the -prince's desire of passing the mountains. 

, Having seen what the mechanist had already performed, 
^he w*s wdUn^to fancyjgjthat he could do more ; yet 

$ resolved to ^inquire further before he suffered hope to 

1 a^ctofifc^^^disappointment. ' I am afraid/ said he 
*lo the#rtisf,** that jftSUr imagination prevails over your 
Ikill, toad that you now tell me rather what you wish, 
ttfaa what-yto'&crtv. -Every animal has his element 
assigns! him j,tfthe bird* have the «ir, and man and 
bfcaste the <#rth.' « So,' .^plteH the mechanist, < fishes 
have the water; ill wlifSli yet beasts can swim by na- 

• ture, and men^ art. * He that can swim needs not 

despair to fly ; to swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, and 

to fly is to swim in a subtiler. We are only to propor- 
H 
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Hon our power of resistance to the different density of 

MLe matter ttxough vtouqh we are to paft, you will 

be necessarily upborn by bfce air, if. you can renew any 

impulse upon it raster cftan the air can repede from the 

prerture.' c but fcfie exercise of $wti«2xnjng v said 

t&e pnnee, ' is very laborious, tfte strongest lunfir are 

joon wearied ; 1 am afraid roe act of flying will be yet > 

more violent, and wings will be -of no great use, unless 
••i • «* ** i •• • . * 

we can fly furtfter Jnan we can $wim/ * the la- 

pour of rising from fcne ground,' ?aid bfte artist, * will be 
great, as we §ee it in Hie heavier domesticfc fdVls ; but. 
as we mount higher, the eatffrs attraction aticf the <l 
body's gravity will Ve gradually diminished, till we Shall 
arrive at a region ^Wiere t&e man will fflo&t. in fcfc^Tfj . 
wifcfcout any tendency to f aft no care SviU fcten be * 
accessary, but to move f orwards> "ftfuofa fcfte gem^fat£ji^ 
pul$e will effect. you, §ir, whose curiosity fl^fco ex- 
tensive, will easily conceive witft i&a^ pleasure a pfit- 
losop&er, furnished wifcfe wings and hovertifjg m fcft£?ky, 
wou/d see the earth, and all its inhabitant?, rofiijig be- 
neafcft him and presenting tQ\ him successively, by it? 
diurnal motion, all me countries wicnm the same paral- 
lel, how must it amuse thJe pendent spectator to fee 
the moving scene of land and cxjean, pities and desert? ! 
to survey fritfi equal security, the mart? of trade, and 



^Eon our power of resistance to the different density 6f 
* •* the mdtfer through which we are to pass. Tou wift 
be : neoes^iiyi^borjj by the air, if you can renew any 
1 ^ impiJ8**upoj|jft foster than the tthr can recede from the 
\*^resauro*. « v' jjuttbe exerxise of swimming/ sairf 
* &e,jpjace f ' i£ >ver$4afcriotis, the strongest limbs w 
•80^ ^^rie^ ; J am afraid the act of flying will be yet 
y ° fflor£ wblgnt, and brings will ;be of no great use, unlets* 
Vecan fly {gM^er jhan we can swim. 9 * The \ar 
bow<*$nsii^^ ground,' said the artist, € will be 
*?^t £ r $^. ^ we ^lft*i hi the heavier domestick fowls ; hut 
a£ weprmoiA^ hijghery the earth's attraction and the 
4f bo%'8 gravity will be gradipUy diminished, till we shall 
* * ^Fi^f ^pon«6shere/the manjwill float in the air* 
■ wttl^t;?oiiy , trfidenoy. to fall. No care will then 1>e. 
j^ 4 i 0^mry f but tompve &rwardq» which the gentlest im<< 
- J p^^^KjSl effect. ^ You, sir, whose curiosity is so ex* 
%> ^^pierV^J will etfsfy'.amofff^* with what pleasure a phfe 
J£ *Jgs6pher, finished wittf^Ags and hovering in the sky # 
woj&d see* Ike eafth, and all its inhabitants, rolling b&- 
nedEh^ hiirj^ ajjid, presenting to -him successively, by its 
diurnal dtt^r^ all the countries within the same paraJr 
£ lel^ ^How mt^t amuse the pendent spectator to see 
the moving scene of land an^ ocean, cities and deserts ! 
to survey with fgual secttritj^ thfc marts of trade, and 



Hie fields of battle ; mo\ 




and fruitful regioiw*gladdfefle I by pk'nty, aort lulled by ■> 
peape ! how easily thatf'we'tftcn trace fnfce rule tfirougrft 
all nis passage, pass oyer to d^tunt regiouSj and examine A 
Hie face of nature from .&le extremity of fcfie crirrfi to^^ 
Hie ofcner !» * all fcfci$£' fid frfie pnncc, f is mupJj to ' 

be desired ; but 1 am afraid^ Hi at no man will be able to 
breafcfee in fefteae regions cjf speculation and tranquil hty/ 
i have been told, (Aat respiration 14, difficult upon itfft 
mountains ; yet from' these pre^pices, Ui^ug/i &jmgh as 
to produce great tenuity of air, it is vjery eas^ tpiall ; -^J 
tnerefore 1 suspect Gnat fgun heig^wnerejlif e» c^n 
be supported, fetere may be .danger of too (pick^desc&lttV ^ ' 
' nofcfung/ replied tfte artist, *wjiil;£ver be Attempted, if 
all possible objections miist ' oy&do^&i. you 

"will favour my prajecCivim tty tip first fljJfc^Mi^ ^Jj 
own hazard. 1 have consider^ fc^e stroctuj^gp^flll * 
volant animals, and find Ble^fjpWinjV continuity 1 :^ tiffif^Jb 
bat*? wings most easily acctmunodgjed to xne nurtigp* 
form. upon fcftis model 1 Shall begin mv task to-mor- 
row ; and in a ygar, expect to tower> inV>^|i£ *jr feejcpntl 
fcne malice and pursiuj^ of ta£n. • but 4 v^^ork txply « 
on bfijs condition ; tfiat bne, art Shallot be.,d^uj^d^ $ 
and bfcat you jhalr not agb[uire me to make wmgs for 
any but?ourfelvet.» " ^- - ^J^y/^lfl^Urass^las^ ' ShouW 
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the field£)rf bafile ; mountains infested by barbarians* 
and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty, and hilled by 
peaq^,! Ipw easily shall we then trace the Nile through 
all hfr -passage, pass, over to distant regions, and examine 
^ *«fthe face of nature from one extremity of the earth tp 
the ^ther !* 'Alibis,' said the prince, € is much tQ 
he desif^d ; but I an? afraid, that no man will be able to 
breathe jfli ghe&e regporfs of speculation and tranquillity, 
I have been tpM that respiration is difficult upon lofty 
mot^tains $ yet from these precipices, though so high ftp 
to prdduce great tenuity 4 pf air, it is very easy to fair ; 
therefore I rtspect that from qny height where life cap 
be supported, there may be danger of too quick descent,* 
( ~ Nothing,' r^ied t£e artisty* will ever he attempted, if 
* alt possible objections must be first overcome. If you 
5 * wUl^fovfllir nijy project^ * I^will try the first flight at my 
Qwar^aaStrd. I have . considered the structure of all 
^volant .animals, and find the folding continuity of the 
. bat's wings most easfy accommodated to the human 
form. Upon this model I shall begin, my task to-mor* 
reftv j and iiy a year, exptf^t to tower into the air beyond 
% the malice ami pursuit of man. But I will work only 
on thk conditio^ that the art shall not be divulged, 
and that you shall not require me ^.to make wings fpr 
any but ourselves,* * * Why,' said Ras$elas, € shouW 
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you envy otters §o great 4a advantage ? alKjkill ougf^t 
to be exerted for universal good; every" man ha» owed 
mu<* to obfiers, and ougr/rt to repay b^Tnndngss fefiat he 
lias received-' € a men were all virtuou^* returned * ^ 
£ fete artist, c i Shoufd wi(rfr|>reat alacrity tends bf^em.^U 
-to fly. but xJhat wou/d be fcfijg^ecurity of the good, if 
tfie bad couM at pleasure invade * bftem from the sky ? 
against an army failing rf^b^ftr/lA'e cloudr, nei^er 
walls, nor mountains, nor se"as, coiftd afford any security. 
a flight of nortnern savage* might hover m me wuvJ, «, 
and ligf/it at 6nce wifcfe^repr^e violence, uponite 
capital of a fruitful regi^a mat was rolling under mem. 
even fc&s valley, fcfie retreat of princes, fcne abode of 
happiness, migrfct be violated by the sudden descent of 
some of the naked nations fcfiat ^warm og fcfie coa$t of * 
the soul&ern sea.' bfte priflce promised secrecy, and 
waited for the performance, not wholly hopeless of suc- 
cess* he visited fefce work from time to time, observed 
it? progre$$, and remarked many ingenious contrivances 
to facilitate motion and jimte levity with strength, fefte 
arti?t was every day more certain, fe&at he. flhou/d leave 
vultures and eagles behind him, and fcne contagion of ms 
confidence seized upon tne prince. in a year tfie 

.• » /w i A // A .• • i A: ✓ .* 

wings were finished, and on a morning appointed, cne 
maker appeared, furnished for fligftt, on a little promon- 



yqta envy others so great'an advantage ? all §kfll ought 
to be exerted for universal good ; every*man has owed" 
much to others, anS ought to repay' 'the kindness that he* 
has received.* * If men were all virtuous/ returned* 1 
the artist, € I should with great alacrity, teach them aff 
to fly. But what would be the security of the good, If 
the bad could at pleasure invade them from the^sky ? 
Against, an army sailing through the clouds, neither 
walls, nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security. 
A flight of northern savages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irresistible violence, upon the 
capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under them. 
Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of 
happiness, might be violated by the sudden descent of , 
tome of the naked nations that swarm on the coast of thec« 
southern sea. 9 The prince promised secrecy, and 

waited "for the performance, not wholly hopeless of suc- 
cess* • He visited the work from time to time, observed , 
Jt8 progress, and remarked many ingenious contrivances * 
to facilitate motion and unite levity with strength. The 
artist was every day more*feertain, that he should leave 
vultures and eagles behind him, and the contagion of his 
confidence seized upon the prince. In a year the 

wings were finished, and on a morning appointed, the 
maker appeared, furnbhefr for flight, on a little promon- 



tory. he waved his pinions aifoile to gatfier air, t&tur 
% leaped from mar stand, and in an instant dropped into tie 
lake. his wings, vthiofe were of no use in tne air, sus- 
tained hini; in tie water, and fc&e prince drew hin&4p 
land, ha/f dead wifcft terrour and veration. fcfre 
prince war not muefe afflicted by fcfu$ waster : having 
suffered himself to hope for a happier event, only faifc- * 
tause be had no otner means of escape in view, lie * 
$Ull perflated in his desigrn to leave fete happy valley by 

• • w A A Q -v .* / 1 'V . .w A ^ 1 

*Wie f ir$t opportunity. his imagination was now 

a stand ; he had no* prospect of entering into tne wogtt*; * 
aad notwithstanding all his endeavours. to (support hinv 
self, discontent by degrees preyed upon him, and he 
^ began again to lose his thought^ . in sadness ; i&en tftf* 

-iainy season, vMuofo in tftese countries is periodical, m£f(# 

it inconvenient to wander m tne woods. * tne rau| 

continued longer and wibn more violence man had been • ^ 

ever Jrnown : tne clouds broke on tne surrounding mouifc 

tain?, and tfie torrents ^streamed into, tne plain on evexy^ . 
S .. . , - w a. <ra 1 •• \\ ■ 

Side, till tne cavern Was too narrow to difobarge tne 

r Aw _ w ff* .• 1 • • A .• X ✓ 

water. tfie lake overflowed it$ banks, and all tne level 

A •*■•* A wwi / • ■ v w « v ** 

of tfie valley was covered witfc tfee inundation,., tte 
eminence on whicfo tne palace was built, and some otftqr 
Spot? of rising ground were all tfcat tfie eye cou/d »D9W 
discover. fete herds and flocks left^kie pastures ; find 
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^ftry. He* waved his pthions awhile to gather air, tlien : 
0^ leaped from/his stand, and in an instant dropped into the p 
lake, Hi| ,wings, which were of qo use in the air, «fl^ - 
.tS^ed him in the water, and the prince drewhiiiiftQ 
Tldnd, half dead" wi^b teriour and venation. - l ^Jje.. J ^% 
kJ'Wj^Srince was not much afflicted by this disaster. : having.^ 
^i^ffered himself to hope for a happier event, Qj£y 
"*?**cfcie he had.no .other means of escape in view, * IW* 
persisted in his design to leave the happy valley Jjy 
first opportunity. His . imagination was now stt^ * 

^ rtand ; he had no prospect of entering into the world ; 
^l^d notwitbstandii^; all his endeayours to support ham-** 
discontent by "degrees preyed upon him, aijd he - 

lose hi* thoughts in sadness ; when the. 1 * ^, 
hiish in tWie countries is periodical, matfc^v - 
cm to wonder in the woods. . ThexjM^ ^ 
continued l&nger atod with more, violence than had been . 
' JWVk^^Sd^ 16 c l oud8 brgke on the suirrownding moi/n- 
* ' 4% Uuns, and the torrents streamed into the plain on ev£ry ^' 
side, tULthe cavern; was Joo Aarrow' to. discharge tne ^ ^ 
water. The lake overflowed- its banks, and all the levels 
of the valley was covered with « ffie inundation. The 
eminence on which the palace was built, ^Tsome other 
^«pots of rising ground were all that the eye could now - 
discover. The fce* eft and flocSs left the pastures rand 
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botfr fcfce wild beagt? and fcfte tame retreated to 
inountains. - tfu$ inundation confined all fc&e princes . ' 
. 4b dome$tick amusement? ; and the attention of rajylng 
Vrilifr particularly razed by a fwgp* iJhiob imUc «e- 
l# # bearded upon the vanwif' condtfiopsjaf humanity, he 

HeBired jme poet to attend him in fau apartment and v ^ 
cite hip Verges a fecond time ; bhen epteiing into fattuk+tt 1 
•rtfer tafl^ t-wug&t himself happy having f oua* a 
*i$etn who taew fcfee world 90 well, and couM ^ ^htli^ly ^ 
; Vpamt me fcenes of life. "-. he a$ked a mousand guetfiOMK 
about ratings to whiob, maagh common to aU ofcner fttjF^ 
• tplfj bifi jconfqjement fntt cfeildhood had kqit him W ' 



Stranger. . the poet pitied lus'lgnpniin^ and loved bw ^ 
^ - ^rtaiopty, and entertained hpn from day to day yv£m> - 

% " J&vejty and instruction : ^Jbfcat.tfte pf^o^ri^tted'ite^ jk 

P , a : a v* fl >* ' a-4^» . ' 

.«eoe$$ity-of $leep, and longed till b&e mornmgi-Jhou&l j, 

renew his pleasure. as tft.ey_were fitting fageMwr,- x <-4* 

tfee piince desired, lmlae to relate his J^tory, and to "* - 

* 4 bjp iftat accident he ym foroed^ 1 by *y»iat motive 10- . ^ 

* n 4u?ed, to close -his, bft m tfet'*hapRy>valtey. ^ as he. way" 

:< -Ming to begin h^^arrS^e/ l*^ela# was called 40 a 

cpiicert, and obhged to re^fiim J^8 cunojity tiUv^me ^ve- „ 

^ ping. - yjbhp close of r bne day is x m me regions <tf 

A * ^ tfeentprnd z^ae^ bfte only season -of mvqfofm and 69^- 

taoHhent ; ancl^t waj, bj^ereforf jptdotjr^t before site 4 
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" * ' . *+ 
both tilt, wild beasts and the tame retreated to the 

p immtaiaft. * Thfi8 inundation conftaed all the prfece* > 

^ jlbttiestick amusements ; and the attention of RasseAl 

♦w*fc particularly sefeed by a p9eaa$ which Zhilac re* 

hearsed upon Jjie various; conditions of humanity. Bfc 

k- •'Stesired the poet to atfcnd him in his apartment and re* 

eite his verses a second: time ; then entering into fanrrt- 

iar talk; b** thought himself happy in having found 

9; man wto kaew the world so welly and could so skilfaljL} 

* - paint the scenes of life. He asked « thowand questions* 

* v tfl£optthings to whkh* though" common to all other mat* 
^fels, his confinement from chSSdhood had kept him a 
. stranger. The ptfet pitied his ignorance and toyed his 

h » curiosity, and entertained him from day to day with 
JSfcveijFy and instruction \ so that the prince regretted gie 

- c , m Jlec^fejty .of sleep, and longed till the morning should 
- renew his pleasure. As they were sitting together,- 

the prince desired /mlac to relate his history, and to tell 
by what accident he was forced, or by what motive in- 
l " dtfced, to close his life in the happy valley. As* he was 
going to begin his narrative, Rasselas was called to a 
concert, and obliged to restrain his curiosity till the even- 
ing. The close of the dajt is, in the regions of 
the torrid zone, tile only season of diversion and enter- 
tainment ; and it was therefore midnight before tlic. 



jhtuick ceased, and bfte princesses retired. *^sselas 
p. liken called for his companion, and reqire^lnm to bqpn 
fcfte story of Ins life * s7r/ ^aid iriSl&c, my htl fc^ 

will not be long, ^fe&e life fcfiat is devoted tolknowledge % 
ffesses silently away, and is very little diversified by 
events : to ta/k m pubhck, to fcnink ut solitude ; to read/. i . 
and to hear ; to inquire, and answer inquiries ; is fete ♦> ^ 

/■ . A // A // .• Aw J/ '■' w 

business of a $dholar. he winders about s^e* world 
turnout pomp or terrour, and is neifener frnown nor val- 
ued^but by men like himself. i was born in the , >• 

Kingdom of goiama, at no great distance from tntf louny^ 
tain of tfie nile. my ranter was a ^ppaltny merchant* ' 
' who traded between fcne inland countries of af nek and . 

. a _ _ •• ' A A ✓ a n • 

fcjne ports of fcne red sea. v he was Aonest, frugal, and- y 



it ; but of mean sentiments^ and narrow Mnp! 
he j^; ion. he desired only to. i>e nofe, and to ^oriceal 
^is notes ; lest he $hpu/d he spoiled by the governours* 
of tfee province.' f Surely,* said fcne pnnce, € ipyf afcner 
must be negligent of his etoarge, if any man m his do* 
minions dares take fcnat wliiofo belongs 4o another, 
does he not A'now, fcnat kings are accountable for injus- 
tice permitted, as well as done ? if i were emperour, 

A -• A J v s A ✓ •• 

not tne meanest of subjects $hou/d be oppressed witn 
impunity. my blood boils, when i am told fcnat a mer- 

// w A ✓ A.' A /■ A ..w A ® * 

cbant durst not enjoy his Aonest gauis, for fear of losing 
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nutfiak ceased, and the princesses retired. Rosselts 

. then called for his companion, and required him to begin 
the story of his life. ( Sir/ -said /mlac, € my hitfofy 

will not be long. The life that is devoted to knowledge 
passes silently away, and is very little diversified^,^ 
events : to talk in publick, to think in solitude ; to read, 
and to hear ; to inquire, and answer inquiries, is the 
business , of a scholar. He wanders about the world 
without pomp or terrour, and is neither known nor val- 
ued, but by men like himself. I was born in the 
kingdom of Goiama, at no great distance from the fqpn- 

^ain of the Nile. My father was a wealthy merchant, 
who traded between the inland countries of ^frick aijd 
the ports of the Red Sea. He was honest, frugal, and 

i diluent ; but of mean sentiments, and narrow compre- 
hension. .He desired only to be rich, and to conceal 
his riches ; lest he should be spoiled by the governours 
of the province.' € Surely/ said the prince, ' my father 
must.be negligent of his charge, if any man in hi? do- 
minions dares take that which belongs to another. 

; Does he not know, that kings are accountable for injus- 
tice permitted, as well as done ? If I were emperour, 

• not the meanest. of my subjects should be oppressed with 

impunity. My blood boils, when I am told that a mer- 

, chant durst not eqjoy his lionest gains, for fear of losing 
I 
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tfcem by tfie rapacity of power. name bhe gpvernour 

A •••• (j • * \ w *h 

teho robbed bhe people, fcfcat i may declare his cnmes to 
tne emperour.' * $ir,' said lmlac, ( your ardour is 

me natural effect of virtue, animated by youbn ; tne 
time will come when you will acquit your fattier, and 
perhaps hear wifrfi. le$s impatience of bhe governour. 
oppre$$ion is in Hie abyssmian dominions, neitfter fre- 
quent nor tolerated, but no form of government has 
been yet discovered, by whiofe cruelty can be wholly 
prevented. subordination supposes power on one part, 
and subjection on fefie ofc&er ; and if power be m fefte 
hands of men, it will sometimes be abused. bhe vit^i- 
lance of fcne supreme magistrate may do mucfe ; but 
mucfe will still remain undone. he can never know all 
fcfie crimes fcftat are committed ; and can seldom punujfa 
all fefcat he knows.' * (Ai?/ said bhe prince, € i do not 
understand : but 1 had rafcfter hear fcftee bfian dispute, 
continue bhy narration.' 4 my f ab&er/ proceeded 

imlac, * originally intended, fc&at i Should have no otfier 
education bh&n ?uok as might qualify me for commerce ; 
and discovering m me great strength, of memory and 
quickness of apprehension, often declared his hope t&at 
i Should be some time fefie nofoe§t man in abyssima.' 
'why,' said bhe prince, c did bhy fatAer desire bhe in- 
crease of bis weaicfc, ^hen it was already greater fcftan 
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them by the rapacity of power. Name the governour 
who robbed the people ; that I may declare his crimes to 
the emperour.' c Sir,' said /mlac, € your ardour is 

the natural effect of virtue, animated by youth ; the 
time will come when you will acquit your father, and 
perhaps hear with less impatience of the governour* 
Oppression is in the Abyssinian dominions, neither fre** 
quent nor tolerated, but no form of government ha* 
been yet discovered, by which cruelty can be wholly 
« prevented. Subordination supposes power on one part, 
and subjection on the other ; and if power be in the 
hands of men, it will sometimes be abused. The vigi- 
lance of the supreme magistrate may do much ; but 
much will still remain undone. He can never know all 
the crimes that are committed ; and can seldom punish 
all that he knows.' € This,' said the prince, < I do not 
understand : but I had rather hear thee than dispute. 
Continue thy narration.' 'My father/ proceeded 

/mlac, * originally intended, that I should have no other 
education than such as might qualify me for commerce ; 
and discovering in me great strength of memory and 
quickness of apprehension, often declared his hope that 
I should be some time the richest man in Abyssinia/ 
4 Why,' said the prince, € did thy father desire the in- 
crease of his wealth, when it was already greater than 
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hr durst discover or enjoy ? 1 am unwilling to dou6t 
fefty veracity ; yet lnronsistefipes cannot borffc be true.' 
* inconsistencies,' answered lmlac, c cannot botft be ngrftt ; 
but imputed to man, bney may botfi be true : yet 1 divet- 
$ity 18 not inconsistency : my fattier mvghx expect a time 
of greater security : however, some desire is necessary 

t . i f ff» >v I a ••// A if w 

to beep life in motion, and he whose real want? are sup- 
plied, must admit fcnoae of fane?.' 'ttlifS send fcfte* 
prince, c i can m some measure conceive. i repent fcftat 
l interrupted tAee.' 'wiftft bfti? hope,' proceeded > 

lmlac, *he sent me to school ; but when r had 6nce found' 
fcfte delight of knowledge, andfeltbfte' pleasure of lntelll* 
gencc, and fcfie pride of invention, i began silently to 4 

«• • •* i .* iw .* *9 .*i A: «« 

despise riofoes, and determined to disappoint fete purpose 

A \\ a .v » 6 s ✓ A A ✓ .w _ : 

of my fafcner, whose grossness of conception raised my 
pity. i was twenty years old, before his tenderness 
would expose me to fefie fatigue of travel : m whicfc 
time i had been instructed by successive masters in all 
tfce literature of my native country, as every Aoiir 
taujftt me somecfimg new, i lived in a continual course 
of gratifications ; but as i advanced towards manhood*, 
i lost muofe of fcfi.e reverence wifcfi whiofo i had been used 
to look on my instructors : because, when fcfie lesson was* 
ended, i did not find bftem wiser or better tftan common 
men. at lengtfi, my fatter resolved to initiate 
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he durst discover or enjoy ? I am unwilling to doubt 
thy veracity ; yet inconsistencies cannot both be true/ 
c Inconsistencies/ answered /mlac, ' cannot both be right; 
but imputed to man, they may both be true : yet diver- 
sity is not inconsistency : my father might expect a time 
of greater security : however, some desire is necessary 
to keep life in motion, and he whose real wants are sup- 
plied, must admit those of fancy.' < This,' said the 
prince, ( I can in some measure conceive. I repent that 
I interrupted thee.' € With this hope,' proceeded 

/mlac, ' he sent me to school ; but when I had once found 
the delight of knowledge, and felt the pleasure of intelli- 
gence, and the pride of invention, I began silently to 
despise riches, and determined to disappoint the purpose 
of my father, whose grossness of conception raised my 
pity. I was twenty years old, before his tenderness 
would expose me to the fatigue of travel : in which' 
time I had been instructed by successive masters in all 
the literature of my native country. As every hour 
taught me something new* I lived in a continual course 
of gratifications ; but as I advanced towards manhood* 
I lost much of the reverence with which I had been used 
to look on my instructors : because, when the lesson was 
ended, I did not find them wiser or better than common 

l&en. At length, my father resolved to initiate 
12 
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me in corrrmerfe ; ana opening dne of his subterranean 
treasuries, counted out ten thousand pieces of gold, 
'fftif, young than,' $aid he, « is fcft'e stock with vttiiofe 
you ntu^t negotiate. i began wifcfi less tfxkn the fiftfe 
parti and you ?ee how diligence and parsimony have in- 
creased it. ftfci? is your own, to waste or to improve, 
if you squander it by negligence or caprice, you must 
wait for my deatfe before you will be nob ; if in four 
years you double your stock, we will thenceforward let 
subordination cease, and live togefcner as friends and 
partners ; for he Shall always be equal wibft me, who is 
equally skilled m the art of growing nob.* we laid 

our money upon camels, congealed in bales of obeap 

goods, and travelled to fcfte Shore of the red sea. vJhen 

* : a •• ✓ i a aw ^ 

i «a$t my eye on the expanse of waters, my heart 

bounded like fcfeat of a prisoner escaped. l felt an ufl- 

extmgui$hable curiosity kindle in my mind ; and resolved 

to snatob fenis opportunity of seeing fcne manners of 

otter nations, and of learning sciences unknown in 

abyssinia. i remembered, fefcat my fatter had obliged 

••*» -•/ • ' A .• A A : U A .• 

ifte to tne improvement of my stock, not by a promise* 
whiofe i ougrftt riot to violate ; but by a penalty, wniofe l 
was at liberty to incur : and fcfterefore determined to 
gratify my predominant desire, and by drinking at tAfe 
fountains of tnowledge, to qucnob fite ttvft'of onioptjr. 
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me in commerce ; and opening one of his subterroneas 
treasuries, counted out ten thousand pieces of gold* 
' This, young man/ said he, ' is the stock with which 
you must negotiate. I began with less than the fifth 
part, and you see how diligence -and parsimony have in* 
creased it. This is your own, to waste or to improve* 
If you squander it by negligence or caprice, you must 
wait for my death before you will be rich ; if in four 
years you double your stock, we wfll thenceforward let 
subordination cease, and live together as friends and 
partners ; for he shall always be equal with me, who is 
equally skilled in the art of growing rich.' We laid 

our money upon camels, concealed in bales of cheap 
goods, and travelled to the shore of the Red Sea. When 
I cast my eye on the expanse of waters, my heart 
bounded like that of a prisoner escaped. I felt an un~ 
eattnguishable curiosity kindle in my mind ; and resolved 
to snatch this opportunity of seeing the manners of 
other nations, and of learning sciences unknown ia 
Abyssinia. 1 I remembered, that my father had obliged 
me to the improvement of my stock, not by a promise, 
which I ought not to violate : but by a penalty, which I 
was at liberty to incur : and therefore determined to 
gratify my predominant desire* and by drinking at the 
ftUQtains of knowledge, to queacfe the thirst of curiosity. 
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as i was supposed to trade witnout connexion wifcfc. my 
fatter, it was easy for me to become acquainted wifcflt 
rate master of a Ship, and procure a parage to some 
otter country. 1 had no motives of ofaoice to regulate 
my voyage ; it was sufficient for me, fcftat ^Mierever i 
wandered, i Shouid see a country 'fthicfe i had not seen 
before. i therefore entered a Ship bound for $urat, 
having left a letter for my fatner, declaring my inten- 
tion. ^Jhen i first entered upon Hie world of wa- 
ters and lo$t §\gh\ of land, i looked round about me wifcft 
pleasing terrour, and dunking my §oul enlarged hy fete 
boundless prospect, imagined tfiat i cou/d gaze round for 
ever without satiety ; but m a Short time i grew weary 
of looking on barren uniformity, where i couZd only $ee 
again, "fthat i had already seen. i Mien defended into 
t&e Ship, and douftted for a v&ile, ^ttietfier all my future 
pleasures wouW not end like fefcis, in disgust and disap- 
pointment. yet, purely, ?md 1, fcne ogean and fcfce land 
are very different : the only variety of water is re$t 
and motion, but fcfie eartfi has mountains and values, 
desert? and cities ; it is inhabited by men of different 
customs and contrary opinions, and i may hope to find 
variety in life, though i ShouM miss it m nature. wifeft • 
fcfbs tAougftt l quieted my mind, and amused myself diuv 
ing tfce voyage, sometimes by learning from fcft* fulW 
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At Lwbs supposed to trade without connexion with my 
father, it was easy for me to become acquainted with, 
the master of a ship, and procure a passage to some, 
other country. I bad no motives of choice to regulate ., 
my voyage ; it was sufficient for me, that wherever 1 
wondered, i should see a country which I had not seen 
before. I therefore entered: a ship bound for Surot,. 
having left a. letter for my father, declaring my inten- 
tkuu When I first, entered upon the world of. wo* 
tere<aad lost sight of land,. L looked round about me with 
pleasing: tenrour,. and thinking my soul enlarged by the 
boundless prospect* imagined that I could gaze round for 
ever without satiety ; but* in a, short time 1 grew weary 
of looking on. barren uniformity, where I could only see 
again, what I had already seen* I then descended into 
the ship, and doubted for a while,, whether all my future 
pleasures would not end like this, in disgust and disap- 
pointment. Yet, surely, said J, the ocean and the land 
are very different : the only variety of water is rest 
and motion, but the earth has mountains and vallies, 
deserts and cities ; it is inhabited by men of different 
customs and contrary opinions, and I may hope to find 
variety in life, though I should miss it in nature. With 
this thought I quieted my mind, and amused myself due* 
isg the voyage, sometimes by learning from the saifcx* 
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me art of navigation, whio© i nave never practiced, and 
Sometimes by forming schemes tor my conduct in differ- 
ent situations, m not one of whiiofo i have been ever 

- : A a <s* •• .• A : _ // // O 

placed. i was almost weary of my naval amuse*- 

ments, when we landed safely at surat, i secured my 

v .• t w ✓ .• » v A A A <P 

money, and purcteasing some commodities for Show* 
joined myself to a caravan mat was passing mto me in- 

• v ; A i .w Aw A 

land country* my companions, for some reason or 

v» w A i: A.* • 2 • 

omer, conjecturing fefrat i was nob, and by my inquiries 

«'••-.«:.•» i : A *t II A .• w 

and admiration finding mat i was ignorant, considered 

• • i // A .* ~ / i ll i <* •• i 

me as a novice whom fefcey had a right to obeat, and 
who was to learn, at me u*ual expense, tike art of fraud* 
mey exposed me to me fcneft of servants and me exac- 
tion of officers, and saw me plundered upon false pre* 
tences, without any advantage to memselvea, but mat 

A .• A.* .• * .• .• ^ .. /A .* A <T* A •" 

of rejoicing in the superiority of meir own knowledge.* 
* Stop a moment,' said the prince, * is mere suob de- 
pravity in man, as fc&at he tfhou/d injure another wib&out 
benefit to himself ? i can easily conceive tfiat all are 

• • .• ^ .. .'A .• .* w . *-*v .• t II A •» w 

pleased wifcfi superiority, but your ignorance was merely 
accidental, whiiofc being neit&er your crime nor your 
folly, cou/d afford them no reason to applaud themselves: 
and tfee knowledge whiob they had, and whiofe you 
wanted, mey might as effectually have Shown by -waro- 
u>g» as betraying you. 9 * pride/ said jnlac, *w 
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the art of navigation, which I have never practised, and 
sometimes by forming schemes for my conduct in differ- 
ent situations, in not one of which I have been ever 
placed. I was almost weary of my naval amuse- 

ments, when we landed safely at Surat. I secured my 
money, and purchasing some commodities for show, 
joined myself to a caravan that was passing into the in- 
land country. My companions, for some reason or 
other, conjecturing that I was rich, and by my inquiries 
and admiration finding that I was ignorant, considered 
me as a novice r whom they had a right to cheat, and 
^ho was to learn, at the usual expense, the art of fraud.. 
They exposed me to the theft of servants and the exac- 
tion of officers, and saw me plundered upon false pre- 
tences, without any advantage to themselves, but that 
of rejoicing in the superiority of their own knowledge.' 
4 Stop a moment,' said the prince, € is there such de- 
pravity in man, as that he should injure another without 
benefit to himself ? I can easily conceive that all are 
pleased with superiority, but your ignorance was merely 
accidental, which being neither your crime nor your 
folly, could afford them no reason to applaud themselves : 
and the knowledge which they had, and which you 
wanted, they might as effectually have shown by warn- 
ing, as betraying you.' € Pride,' said /mlac, <i« 
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ifeldam delicate : it will please itfelf wit*, very mean 
-advantages, and envy feels not it* own happineffc.hut 

ythen it may be compared witfe fcfce misery of oMass. 
~t&ey were my enemies, because .t&ey grieved to ti&mk 

me ngb ; and my oppress, because ftftey deligrtted to 

- find me weak.' * proceed/ $aid fc&e prince, < 1 douftt 
• not of fcfte fact? $hicb you relate, but imagine Mat you 

impute mem to mistaken motives*' « in any oatn- 
;pany,' ?aid lmlac, c i arnved at agra, tone capital of 

indotfan ; fcfte $ity in vWuob the great mogul commonly 
■ resides* 1 applied myself to tone language of the coon- 

try, and in a few monfcn$ was able to converge witoatme 

learned men ; some of -whom i found -morofe and ' re- 

- served, and ofcfters easy and communicative : $ome were 
unwilling to teaefo anofcfter i&at fcfiey had witft difficulty 
-learned fc&em$elves ; and $ome tfhowed t&at fc&e endtf 
tfieir studies was to gain tfie dignity df instructing. 
to the tutor of tfie young pnnpes l recommended my* 
felf $o muofo, tfiat i was presented to tAe emperour as<a 

i A v A A A -* ••✓✓w\\ 

man of uncommon knowledge. tne emperour apktd 
me many questions concerning my country and my 

• f • tf"* :i A ✓Ax ✓ .• .•» 

- travels, and mougrft 1 cannot now recollect any . Amg 
■ tfrat he uttered above fcfte power of a common many^ie 
dismiffed me a$tom$hed at his wisdom, and enameirtd 
tff his goodne^* my credit was now tfr+$f*>*tzt tie 
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seldom delicate : it wifl please itself with v*ty mett 
advantages, and envy feels not its own happiness, bat 
when it may be compared with the misery of ethers* 
They were my enemies, because they grieved to think 
me rich ; and my oppressors, because they delighted Id 
find me weak.' c Proceed/ said the prince, 'I doubt 
not of the facts which you relate, hut imagine that yen 
impute them to mistaken motives.' < In this com? 
pany,' said fmlac, * 1 arrived at ^fgra, the capital of 
Indostan ; the city in which the Great Mogul commonly 
¥€stfe& I applied myself to the language of the com* 
Hy > and in a few months was jable to converse with the 
teamed men ; some of whom I found morose and ie- 
served, and others easy and communicative : some weiG 
Unwilling to teach another what they had with difficulty 
teamed themselves ; and some showed that the end of 
their studies was to gain the dignity of instructing* 
To the tutor of the young princes I recommended my* 
•cdf so much* that I wa& presented to the emperour as a 
man of uncommon knotdedge* The emperour asked 
me many questions concerning my country and my 
travels, and though I cannot now recollect any thing 
that he utteted above the poorer of a common man, he 
dismissed me astonished at his wisdom, and enamoured 
tftts goodness. My credit was now so high, that U* 

K 
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»erobant$ wifefi, whom i had travelled applied to me 
recommendations to the ladies of the court, i was 
furpnsed at fcfceir confidence of ^citation ; and gently 
Teproaobed them with b&enr practices on the road. 
•ftey heard me wibfc cold indifference, and Showed no 
tokens of $hame or sorrow. fcfeey then urged b&eir 
request with the offer of a bribe, but what i would not 
do for kindneft, 1 woued not do for money ; and refused 

j A.* A m / i .• f» ..v .*A : 

mem, not because feney had injured me, but because 1 
wou/d not enable them to injure otners : for 1 fcnew 
tfcey wouid have made u$e of my credit to cfceat fcnose 
mho $hou/d buy fcneir wares. having resided at 

. U x AG* ww : i ✓ 

agra till tftere was no more to be learned, i travelled 
ipto perjia, where 1 ?aw many remains of ancient mag- 
jufiQen<?e, and observed many new accommodations of 
life. the perfians are a nation eminently $o$ial, and 
tfceir afjerablies afforded me dally opportunities of fe- 
marking Characters and manners, ana of tracing human 
nature tfLrougtA all it? variations, from perfia i paffed 
into arabia, where 1 $aw a nation at 5n$e pastoral and 
warlike ; who live witfcout any settled habitation ; 

6* . • f f Aim i 

whose only wealfcfi. is Wieir flock; and herds ; and who 
have yet earned on through all ages, an hereditary war 
With all mankind, though they neifeter covet nor envy 
ffteir pofteffions. Wherever i went* i found frftat 
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merchants with whom I had travelled applied to nr 
ior recommendations to the ladies of the court. I wj| 
surprised at their confidence of solicitation ; and geufy 
reproached . them with their practices on the roa<^ 
They heard me with cold indifference, and showed .up 
tokens of shame or sorrow. They then urged thjek 
request with the offer of a bribe, but what I would not 
do for kindness, I would not do for money ; and refused* 
them, not because they had injured me, but because I 
would not enable them to injure others : for I knew* 
they would have made use of my credit to cheat those 
who should buy their wares. Having resided at 

jigm till there was no more to be learned, I travelled, 
into Persia, where I saw many remains of ancient magv 
nificence, and observed many new accommodations of 
life. The Persians are a nation eminently social, and 
their assemblies afforded me daily opportunities of re* 
marking characters and manners, and of tracing human 
nature through all its variations. From Persia I passed 
into Arabia, where I saw a nation at once pastoral and 
warlike ; who live without any settled habitation; 
whose only wealth is their flocks and herds ; and who 
have yet carried on through all ages, an hereditary war 
with all mankind, though they neither covet nor envy 
their possessions. Wherever I went, I found that 
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fSetry was considered at the higAeft learning, and re* 
funded wit* a veneration fomevihat appirooUng to t&ai 
Htuob itian woti/d pay to k&e angelick nature, and 
jet it fills me wifet wonder, Mkat in almost all oountnetj 
tike inapt anient poet? are considered as the beft : 
Abetter it be, fefcat every ofcfter had of knowledge is an 
acquisition gradually attained, and poetry is a gift coik 
Wired at tepe ; or,tfkat me fir$t poetry of every nation 
surprised fenem as a novelty, and retained tne credit by 
.consent, iMuob it received by accident at fir?t ; or, 
4heHker, as t&e province of poetry is to describe nature 
and paftion vtouok are always tie fame, (Ae fir?t writers 
took poffe$fion of Cfte mo?t striking object? for descrip- 
tion, and the moft probable recurrences for fiction, and 
left nofcting to Mkose Mkat followed feftem,but tranfenpAoa 
of frfte fame event?, and new combinations of me ?ame 
images. 'Abate ver be tfte reason it is commonly pb- 
served, fcfcat the early writers are in pwe&on of nature, 
and fc&eir followers of art : tftaf the fcr?t exgei m ftrengrfk 
and invention, and the latter in elegance and refine- 
ment, i was desirou? to add my name to tint 
)u$tnou$ fraternity. i read all b&e poet? of p¥r$ia and 
-arabia, and was able to repeat by memory, the volumes 
ttat are ?u?pended in tfce mo?que of mecca. but i soon 
'found tftat no min was ever great by wuiaMoau my 
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poetry was considered as the highest learning, andte- 
* -garded with a veneration somewhat approaching to that 
- which man would pay to the angelick nature, And 
yet it fills me with wonder, that in almost all cowntrierf, 
the most ancient poets are considered as the best : 
whether k be, that every other kind of knowledge is aa 
acquisition gradually attained, and poetry is a gift con* 
'ferred at -once ; or, that the first poetry of every nation 
surprised them as a novelty, and retained the credit by 
consent, which it received by accident at first ; or, 
whether, as the province of poetry is to describe nature 
and passion which are always the same, the first writers 
took possession of the most striking objects for descrip- 
tion, and the most probable occurrences for fiction, and 
left nothing to those that followed them, but transcription 
of the same events, and new combinations of the same 
images. Whatever be the reason it is commonly ob- 
served, that the early writers are in possession of nature, 
and their followers of act : that the first exeel in strength 
and invention, and the latter in elegance and refine- 
ment. I was desirous to add my name to this il- 
lustrious fraternity. I read all the poets of Persia and 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory, the volumes 
.that are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. But I soon 
found that no man was ever great by imitation* My 
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Mmte of excellence impelled me to transfer my atten- 
6m to nature art to Lie* nature wag to be my $ub- 
ject, and men to be my auditors, i could never des- 
cribe what i had not fees, i cou/d not hope to move 
Mote with delifAt or terrour, whose interest; and opin- 
mot i did - not understand. being now resolved to 
be a poet, i $aw every dung with a new purpose ; my 
fffcere of attention was suddenly magnified ; no kind of 
Knowledge was to be overlooked. i ranged mountains 
and desert? for images and resemblances, and pictured 
upon my mind every tree of the forest, and flower of 
the valley. i observed with equal care, the crags of 

.•A i .•••// A i * v 

the rock, and the pinnacles of the palace. sometimes, 
i wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and some- 
times watcfeed the cbanges of Hie summer clouds. to 
a poet nothing can be useless, whatever fa beautiful, 
and whatever is dreadful, mu$t be familiar to his lm- 
agination ; he mu$t be conversant with an mat is awful* 
iy v&?t, or elegantly little. the plant? of the garden ; 
the animals of the wood ; bite minerals of the earth j 
and meteors of the ?ky, must aH concur, to store Itfs 
nnttd with inexhaustible variety ; for every "idea is useful 
for the enforcement or decoration of moral or religion* . 
trStfi : and he ttiho frnows most, will have most power 
of diversiifymg ius fcenes, mi of gratifying fair reader, 
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desire of excellenoe impelled me to transfer my aftteor 
tkm to nature and to life. Nature was to be my ntik- 
ject, and men to be my auditors. I could never dea- 
ci*e what I had not seen. I could not hope to move 
those with delight or terrour, whose interests and optn» 
ions I did not understand. Being now resolved to 

be a poet, I saw every thing with a new purpose ; my 
sphere of attention was suddenly magnified ; no kind of 
knowledge was to be overlooked. I ranged mountains 
and deserts for images and resemblances, and pictured 
upon my mind every tree of the forest, and flower of 
the valley. I observed with equal care, the crags of 
the rock, and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes, 
-I wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and some* 
times watched the changes of the summer clouds. To 
a poet nothing can be useless. Whatever is beautiful* 
and whatever is dreadful, must be familiar to his im? 
agination ; he must be conversant with all that is awful* 
ly vast, or elegantly little. The plants of the garden ; 
the animals of the wood ; the minerals of the earth ; 
and meteors of the sky, must all concur, to store Ins 
mind with inexhaustible variety ; for every idea is useful 
for the enforcement or decoration of moral or religious 
truth : and he who knows most, will have most power 
of diversifying his scenes, and of gratifying his reader, 
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remote allusion* and unexpected mstruction. all 
fcfee appearances of nature 1 was therefore careful' to 
Ytudy, and every country whiofo 1 have purveyed has 
contributed sometning to my poetical powers.' € m 
fo wide a survey,' said tie prince, € you must purely have 
lift muob unobserved. i have lived till now wifeftin 
- me pircuit of fcnese mountains ; and yet cannot walk 
abroad wifcftout fcfie fight of sometfung whicfe 1 had never 

✓ .* S*w A / w •• ' •* •* / A 

beheld before, or never heeded.' 1 bhe business of 

a poet, 9 said lmlac, ( is to examine, not me individual, 

u .• .• \\ ✓ ✓ // Aw • * i >\ 

but fcfie species ; to remark general properties, and large 
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appearances ; he does not number trie streaks of me 
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tulip, or describe the different Shades in fcfie verdure of 
me forest : he is to exhibit in his portraits of nature, 
suofo prominent and striking features as recall" the orig- 
inal to every mind, and must neglect me minuter dis- 
criminations, whicb 6ne may have remarked and another 
have neglected, fcfiose dharactensticks whieb are alike 
obvious to vigilance and carelessness. but me Amowl- 
edge of nature is only naff me task of a poet, he must 
be acquainted likewise, wifcfi all fcfie modes of life, !us 
Character requires, fcfiat he estimate fcfie happiness and 
misery of every condition ; observe bfte power of all tike 
pa&ions in all meir combinations ; and trace bhe changes 
x)f fcft'e human mind, as fcftey are modified by vanous'inv 
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.with remote attutkma and unexpected instruction* ML 
the appearances of mature I was therefore careful, ta 
study, and every country which I have surveyed fan 
eontribrted something to my poetical powers.' * la 
so wide a survey*' said the prince, ' you must surely l^ft 
kft much unobserved I have lived till now wMMi 
the circuit of these mountains ; and yet cannot watk 
abroad without the sight of something which I had never 
beheld before, or never heeded.' * The business of 
« poet,' said Jmlac, «js to examine, not the individual, 
but the species ; to remark general properties, and large 
appearances ; he does not number the streaks of the 
tulip, or describe the different shades in the verdure of 
the forest : he is to exhibit in his portraits of nature, 
f uch prominent and striking features as recall the orig- 
inal to every mind, and must neglect the minuter dis- 
criminations, which one may have remarked and another 
have neglected, for those charactertsticks which are alike 
obvious to vigilance and carelessness. But the knowt 
edge of nature is only half the task of a poet. He must 
be acquainted likewise, with aU the modes of life. His 
character requires, that he estimate the happiness and 
misery of every condition ; observe the power of all the 
passions in all th?ir combinations ; and trace the changes 
.*f the human xwA> u they, are nvdifed by veuouaiqi- 
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ftatutions and accidental influences of climate or custom* 
from bfte spruy&thness of infancy, to the despondence 'pf 
decrepitude. he must divert himself of bfte prejudice! 
of his age or country: he must consider right and wrong 
in fcfceir abstracted and mvarable state : he must dis- 
regard present laws and opinions ; and rise to general* 
and transcendental trurfi?, whiefo will always be bjfce 
fame. he must b&erefore content himself wibfi. bke 

A / A A / .* i A A .* 

Slow progress of his name : contemn the applause of hit 
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own time ; and commit his claims- to the justice of pos- 
terity, he must write as the interpreter of nature, 

• ••>.* - wA 1 : 1 A.'w ✓ 1 

and bne legislator of mankind, and consider himself as 
presiding over the tfiougrAts and manners of future gen- 
eramns ; as a being ?upenour to time and place. his 

_- - w A • / 1 1 t v (T* ✓ •* 

labour is not yet at an end. he must frnow many 
languages, and many sciences ; and, bfiat his style may 

»*# a .• A w :.•✓//- 1 •* 

be worbny of his thought?, must, by incessant practice, 
familiarize to himself every delicacy of speecfc, and grace 
of harmony.' lmlac now felt bne enfcnusiastick fit, 

and was proceeding to aggrandize his own profe$$ion ; 
when bne prince cried out ( enough ! bftou hast convinced 
me bnat no human being can ever be a poet. pro* 

•• , •• : 1 - .w ✓ 1 

ceed wibn bny narration.' ( to be a poet,' said lmlac, 
c is mdeed very difficult.* * so difficult/ returned Hke 
prince, < bftat i will at present 'hear no more of hit la- 
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ftitutions and accidental influences of climate or custoBg 
from the sprightliness of infancy, to the despondence^ 
decrepitude. He must divest himself of the prejudices 
of his age or country : he must consider right and wrong 
in their abstracted, and invariable state : he must dis- 
regard present laws and opinions ; and rise to general, 
and transcendental truths, which will always be the 
same. He must therefore content himself with the 
slow progress of his name : contemn the applause of his 
own time ; and commit his claims to the justice of pos- 
terity. He must write as the interpreter of nature, 
and the legislator of mankind, and consider himself as 
presiding over the thoughts and manners of future gen- 
erations : as a being superiour to time and place. His 
labour is not yet at an end. He must know many 
languages, and many sciences ; and, that his style may 
be worthy of his thoughts, must, by incessant practice, 
familiarize to himself every delicacy of speech, and grace 
of harmony.' Jmlac now felt the enthusiastick fit, 

and was proceeding to aggrandize his own profession ; 
when the prince cried out € enough ! thou hast convinc- 
ed me that no human being can ever be a poet. Pro* 
ceed with thy narration.' € To be a poet,' said /mlac, 
*is indeed very difficult.' ( So difficult,' returned the 
Jpriace, c that I will at present hear no more of his la- 
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Itmpu tell me iMufa&er you went when you had §een 
perfc.' 'from perfta,' faid Afce poet, c i travelled 
ftftrougrfc fyna, and lor tfiree years resided in palatine, 
tibere i converged wikfc great numbers of b&e northern 
and western nations of europe, tte. nations lamb are 
now in po$$e$$ion of all power and all knowledge : 
tsboae armies are irrea$uble, and whose, fleet? command 
t&e remotest part; of fefte globe. "Alien i compared 
tfkese men wifcfi. the natives of our own kingdom and 
those that wrcound u$, they appeared almost another 
order of bemgs. in fclkeir countries, it is difficult to 
wijh for any thing fcnat may not be obtained ; a fcnous- 
and art? of whiob we never heard, are continually la- 
bouring fcfteir convenience and pleasure ; and vfthat- 
ever fcneir own climate has denied them is supplied by 

_ ✓ Aw" ! A •• S • • 

b&eir commerce. 9 c by v&at means, 9 $aid fcfee 

prince, * are fcne europeans fenu? powerful, or why, finee 
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cney can §o easily visit a$ia and atnca for trade or con* 
que$t, cannot the a$iatick$ and africans mvade tffceir 
coa§t$, plant colonies in fcneir port?, and give laws to 
tfteir natural princes ? the fame wind that carries bfeem 
back wouM bring u$ thither. 9 'they are more 
powertul, §ir, than we, 5 answered lmlac, * because ttfcey 
are wiser. knowledge will always predominate over 
i jjnorafcce, as man governs the other animals* but tiby 
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hours. Tell me whither you went when you had seen 
Persia. * From Persia,' said the poet, < I travelled 

through Syria, and for three years resided in Palestine* 
where I conversed with great numbers of the northern- 
and western nations of Europe, the nations which are 
now in possession of all power and all knowledge : 
whose armies are irresistible, and whose Jleets command 
the remotest parts of the globe. When I compared 
these men with the natives of our own kingdom and 
those that surround us, they appeared almost another 
order of beings. In their countries, it is difficult to 
wish for any thing that may not be obtained ; a thous- 
and arts of which we never heard, are continually la- 
bouring for their convenience and pleasure ; and what- 
ever their own climate has denied them is supplied by : 
their commerce.' € By what means/ said tfce 

prince, € are the Europeans thus powerful, or why, since* 
they can so easily visit Asia, and Africa for trade or con- 
quest, cannot the Asiaticks and Africans invade their 
coasts, plant colonies in their ports, and give laws to 
their natural princes ? The same wind that carries them 
back would bring us thither.' * They are more 

powerful, sir, than we,' answered /mlac, < because they 
are wiser. Knowledge will always predominate over 
ignorance, as man governs the other animals But wfc$ 
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fcfteir Zraowledge is more tfian ours, i know not vUktt 
reason can be given, but .tne un?earofeable will of tne 
supreme being.' ' when,' said tfie prince, witfi a 
ygh, ' € Shall i be able to visit palatine, and mingle wifefe 
tnis mighty confluence of nations ? till tfiat happy mo- 
ment Shall arrive, let me fill up the time with. suofo re- 
presentations as tnou canst give me. 1 am not ignor- 
ant of tne motive tnat assembles sucfe numbers in tnat 
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place, and cannot but consider it as tne centre of wisdom 
and piety, to wniofc tne best and wisest men of every 
land must be continually resorting.' ( there are 

some nations/ said lmlac, € bnat send few visitants to 
Palestine : for many numerous and learned sects m 
europe concur to cen$ure pilgrimage as superstitious, or 
deride it as ridiculous.' c you how; said the 

•prince, € how little my lif e has made me acquainted witft 
diversity of opinions. it will be too long to hear tne 
arguments on botn sides ; you tnat have considered 
them, tell me tne result.' ( pilgrimage,' said im- 

lac, c tike many otner acts of piety, may be reasonable 
or superstitious, according to tne principles upon whiofe it 

t w A A * ~ .• .• A » // A 

is performed. long journies in searofo of truth are not 
commanded. trutn, sucfc as is necessary to tne reg- 
ulfcCion of life, is always found where it is honestly 
fought. obange of place is no natural cause of tne 
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their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what 
reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being/ € When,' said the prince, with a 
sigh, < shall I be able to visit Palestine, and mingle with 
this mighty confluence of nations ? Till that happy mo- 
ment shall arrive, let me fill up the time with such re- 
presentations as thou canst give me. I am not ignor- 
ant of the motive that assembles such numbers in that 
place, and cannot but consider it as the centre of wisdom 
and piety, to which the best and wisest men of every 
land must be continually resorting.' * There arte 

some nations,' said /mlac, € that send few visitants to 
Palestine : for many numerous and learned sects in 
Europe concur to censure pilgrimage as superstitious, or 
deride it as ridiculous.' f You know,' said the 

prince, € how little my life has made me acquainted with 
diversity of opinions. It will be too long to hear the 
arguments on both sides ; you that have considered 
them, tell me the result.' € Pilgrimage,' said Jm- 

lac, « like many other acts of piety, may be reasonable 
or superstitious, according to the principles upon which it 
is performed. Long journies in search of truth are not 
commanded. Truth, such as is necessary to the re- 
gulation of life, is always found where it is honestly 
sought. Change of place is no natural cause of the 
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increase of piety ; for it inevitably produces dissipation 
<ff mind. yet, fine* men go every day to view fcne 
neias where great actions have been performed, and re- 
turn wttfc. stronger impre#ions of fcne event, curiosity of 
Me same kind may naturally depose us to view fcftat 
oou&try Whence Our religion had it? beginning ; and i 
believe no man purveys fc&ose awful scenes wifcfeout some 
owfrfmation of holy resolutions. bfcat bfie supreme 
Jmag be more easily propitiated in dne plage fcfean 
m ftnot&er is fc&e dream of idle superstition, but b&at some 
place* may operate upon our minds in an uncommon 
Vianner* is an opinion vJhiofo ftourly experience will ju$- 
Hiy. he who supposes mat his vices may be more 
successfully combated in pale$tine will perhaps find hitn- 
felf mistaken : yet he may go kfcifc&er without folly, 
iie who efuakf tfcey will be more freely pardoned, dia- 
honours at 6nce his reason and his* religion.* ( bnese/ 
faid fcne prince, ( are european distinctions. 1 will con- 
lider fcfccm raottber time. vWiat have you found to be 
tte effect of ihiowledge ? are t&ose nations happier fcfian 
♦We ?* * fe&ere is so muck infelicity in fene world/ $aid 
Afce poet, '-Mat scarce any man has leisure from his own 
•<hftistf es, to estimate fcne comparative happiness of qMl- 
knowledge is certainly one of fcne means of plea- 
i£re, as- is confessed by t&'e natural desire <ttugfa every 
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increase of piety ; for it inevitably produces dissipation 
of mind. Yet, since men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions have been performed, and re- 
turn with stronger impressions of the event, curiosity of 
the same kind may naturally dispose us to view that 
country whence our religion had its beginning ; and I 
believe no man surveys those awful scenes without some 
confirmation of holy resolutions. That the Supreme 
Being may be more easily propitiated in one place than 
in another is the dream of idle superstition, but that some 
places may operate upon our minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinion which hourly experience will jus- 
tify. He who supposes that his vices may be more 
successfully combated in Palestine will perhaps find him- 
self mistaken : yet he may go thither without folly. 
He who thinks they will be more freely pardoned, dis- 
honours at once his reason and his religion.' ( These/ 
said the prince, ' are European distinctions. I will con- 
sider them another time. What have you found to be 
the effect of knowledge ? Are those nations happier than 
we V € There is so much infelicity in the world/ said 
the poet, € that scarce any man has leisure from his own 
distresses, to estimate the comparative happiness of othi 
ers. Knowledge is certainly one of the means of plea- 
sure, as is confessed by the natural desire which every 
L2 
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mind feels of increasing it? ideas. ignorance is mere 
privation, by whiob nofefung can be produced : it is a 
vaouity, jn whiob fene join fit? moiionle$$ and torpid for 
want of attraction, and wifcnout knowing why, we al- 
ways rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we forget, 
t am therefore inclined to conclude, fcfeat if nothing coun- 
teract| fane natural consequence of learning, we grow 
more happy as our minds take a wider range, in enume- 
rating me particular comfort? of life, we Shall find many 
advantages on bne ?ide of tne europeans. tney cure 
wounds and diseases with, whiofe we languish and penjh. 
we suffer inclemencies of weather wiucfe tney can ob- 
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viate. they have engines tor the di$patofa of many la- 
bonou? work?, whipb we mu?t perform by manual indus- 
try, feftere is ?uob communication between distant pla- 
cid fcfta/t 5ne friend can hardly be said to be absent from 
another, bfceir policy removes all publick inconvenien- 
ces ; tftey have roads cut through their mountains ; and 
bridges laid upon bfeeir rivers ; and, if we descend to 
the privacies of life, fcneir habitations are more commodi* 
ou$, and fcfieir possesions are more secure.' ' they are 
fSrely happy,* ?aid Hie prince, ' who have all these con- 
venience* ; of whiofc i envy none 50 mudb, as the facility 
Witt whiofe separated friends mterobange fcfteir thought^.' 
c lAe europeans/ answered unlac, tew whappy 
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mad feels of increasing its ideas, /gnorance is mere 
iprfvafcton, by which nothing can be produced : at is & 
vacuity, in which die soul sits motionless and torpid for 
want of attraction, and without knowing why, we al- 
ways rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we for- 
get. I am therefore inclined to conclude, that if nothing 
counteracts the natural consequence of learning, we grow 
more happy as our minds take a wider range. In enumer- 
ating the particular comforts of life, we shall find many 
advantages on the side of the Europeans. They cure 
wounds and diseases with which we languish and perish. 
We suffer inclemencies of weather which they can ob- 
viate. They have engines for the dispatch of many la- 
borious works, which we must perform by manual indus- 
try. There is such communication between distant pla- 
ces, thai one friend can hardly be said to be absent from 
another. Their policy removes all publick inconvenien- 
ces:; they have roads cut through their mountains ; and 
bridges laid upon their rivers ; and, if we descend to 
the privacies of life, their habitations are more commodi- 
ous, and their possessions are more secure. 9 ' They -are 
surely happy, 9 said the prince, c who have all these con* 
veniences ; of which I envy none so much, as the facility 
with which separated friends interchange their thoughts. 9 
c The Europeans/ answered /mlac, < are less udhappy 
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fcftan we ; but tfcey are not happy. human life is every 
"flkere, a state in v&iofe muofc is to be endured, and httle 
to be enjoyed,' < i am not yet willing/ ? aid tie prince, 
€ to suppose bnat happiness is 90 parsimoniously distnbu- 
ted to mortals ; nor can believe, but tftat if 1 had the 
ofeoice of life, 1 $hou/d be able to fill every day wifeft. 
pleasure. 1 wou/d injure no man, and jhou/d provoke 
no resentment. i would relieve every d'etre??, and 
ghou/d enjoy the benedictions of gratitude. 1 wou/d 
cfcoose my friends among the wise, and my wife among 
the virtuous ; and therefore $hou/d be in no danger from 
treaobery or unkindness : my children £hou/d by my 
care be learned and pious, and wou/d repay to my age 
vJhat bfieir ofeildhood had received. what wou/d dare 
to molest him who mxghX call on every side to thousands, 
enric4sed by his bounty or assisted by his power ? and 
<Miy ghou/d not life glide quietly away in the soft re- 
caprocation of protection and reverence ? all fcfu$ may 
be done wifcfiout the help of european refinements : 
whiofe appear by bfieir effects to be ratfeer specious fe&an 
useful. let us leave tnem and pursue our journey.* 
* from palestine,' ?aid lmlac, ' 1 passed through many 
regions of a$ia ; in the more civilized kingdoms as a 
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trader, and among the barbarians of tne mountains as a 
pilgrim. at last 1 began to long for my native coun- 
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than we ; but they are not happy. Human life is every 
where, a state in which much is to be endured, and little 
tq.be enjoyed.* € \ am not yet willing,' said the prince, 
5 to suppose that happiness is so parsimoniously distribut- 
ed to mortals ; nor can believe, but that if I had the 
choice of life, I should be able to fill every day with 
pleasure. I would injure no man, and should provoke 
no resentment. I would relieve every distress, arid 
should enjoy the benedictions of .gratitude. 1 would 
choose my friends among the wise, and my wife *molag 
the virtuous ; and therefore should be in no danger from 
treachery or unkindness. My children should by «qy 
-care be learned and pious, and would repcw/ to my age 
what their childhood had received. "What would dare 
to molest him who might call on every tide to thousands, 
enriched by his bounty or assisted by his power? and 
why should not life glide quietly away in the soft re- 
ciprocation of protection and reverence ? All this may 
be done without the help of European refinements : 
which appear by their effects to be rather specious than 
useful. Let us leave them and pursue our journey,' 
' From Palestine, 9 said /mlac, < I .passed through raaiyr 
regions of Jfeia ; in the more civilized kingdoms as a 
trader, and among the barbarians of the mountains as a 
pilgrim* At last I began to long for nay .native ecus- 
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try ; bnat 1 might repose, after my travels and fatigues, 
in bne places where 1 had spent my earliest years, and 
gladden my old companions wibn bne recital of my ad- 
ventures. often did 1 figure to myself those wibn 

~» : i // w%u A A .•* 

whom 1 had sported away bne gay hours of dawning 
life, sitting round me in its evening ; wondering at my 
tales, and listening to my counsels. when bni$ thought 

• - A ✓ .w A ! : : A .• v ✓ 

had taken pos$e$$ion of my mind, i considered every 
moment as wasted, whiofo did not bring me nearer to 
abyssmia. 1 hastened into aegypt ; and notwibnstand- 

If - ./ A x w .* .-A 

ing my impatience, was detained ten months in bne con- 
templation of its ancient magnificence ; and in inquiries 
after bne remains of its ancient learning. 1 found m 
cairo, a mixture of all nations : some brougftt bnitner 

l _ •• v A A .• « : .• A — 

by bne love of knowledge ; some by bne hope of gain ; 
and many, by bne desire of living after bneir own man- 

w .• Aw - . w i A _ A 

ner, wibnout observation ; and of lying hid in cne ob- 

Q ." •• A w .• i» A .•//.• A f> w l x- 

Scunty of multitudes : for in a city, populous as cairo, 
it is possible to obtain at bne same time, bne gratifications 

A *h :.' .• i •> ✓ A A .* t» A \. 1 

of society, and bne secrecy of solitude. from cairo 

l travelled to suez, and embarked on bne red $ea ; pa$- 
Sing along bne coast, till i arnved at bne port from whiofe 
l had departed twenty years before. here i joined 
myself to a caravan, and re-entered my native country, 
i now expected bne caresses of my kinsmen, and bne 
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try ; that I might repose, after my travels and fatigues, 
in the places where I had spent my earliest years, and 
gladden my old companions with the recital of my ad- 
ventures. Often did I figure to myself those with 
whom I had sported away the gay hours of dawning 
life, sitting round me in its evening ; wondering at my 
tales, and listening to my counsels. When this thought 
had taken possession of my mind, I considered every 
moment as wasted, which did not bring me nearer to 
Abyssinia. I hastened into JEgypt ; and notwithstand- 
ing my impatience, was detained ten months in the con- 
templation of its ancient magnificence ; and in inquiries 
after the remains of its ancient learning. I found in 
Cairo, a mixture of all nations : some brought thither 
by the love of knowledge ; some by the hope of gain ; 
and many, by the desire of living after their own man- 
ner, without observation ; and of lying hid in the ob- 
scurity of multitudes : for in a city, populous as Cairo, 
it iis possible to obtain at the same time, the gratifications 
of society, and the secrecy of solitude. From Cairo 

I travelled to Suez, and embarked on the Red Sea ; pas- 
sing along the coast, till I arrived at the port from which 
I had departed twenty years before. Here I joined 
myself to a caravan, and re-entered my native country. 
I now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, and the 
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congratulations of my friends ; and was not wifcnout 
hope, fcftat my fafcfier, "Whatever value he had set upon 
nobes, wou/d own wibfi gladness and pride, a $on who 
was abb to. add to fete fehcity and honour of fefke h*» 
iion ; but i wat soon convinced frfiat my thought? were 
vaut my f afcaer had been dead fourteen years, having 
divided hit wealdk among my brothers, t*ho were re- 
moved to $ome dbher provinces. of my companions* 
Ube greater part was in the grave ; of fene rest, some 
can&L witfc- drff iculiy; remember me, and |ome considered 
me as one corrupted by foreign manners* a man 
used to vicjssitudps • is not easily dejected* i forgot, af> 

w // : S i A: ✓ i 

tsra .time, my disappointment, and endeavoured to re- 
commend my pelf to the nobles of fcfc'e kingdom : tttey 
admitted me. to fcfieir tables, heard my story, and dis- 
miffed me* i opened a school, and was prohibited to 
teaob. i (men resolved to fit down in fcne quiet of ' do- 
meslick life, and addressed a lady, t&at was fond of my 
conversation, but rejected- my ?int, because my f asftir 
was a merchant, wearied at last wifcft solicitation 

• •* w •* : .* A T : x A ✓ v A 

and repulses, i resolved to hide myself for ever from me 
world ; and depend no longer on bfte opinion or caprice 
of ot&ers. i waited bfte time ^hen the gate of 
trite happy valley jhou/d open, feftat l migrAt bid fare- 
well to hope and-fear. the day came ; my perform- 



^ongr&tttkftkgiis of my friends ; and was not wit&ttft 
hope, that my father, whatever value he had set upoil 
riches, would own with gladness and pride, a son who 
was able to add to the felicity and honour of the na- 
tion ; but I was soon convinced that my thoughts were 
vain. My father had been dead fourteen years, having 
divided his wealth among my brothers, who were re* 
moved to some other provinces. Of my companion*, 
the greater part was in the grave ; of the rest, some 
could with difficulty remember me, and some considered 
me as one corrupted by foreign manners. A maft 

used to vicissitudes is not easily dejected. I forgot, af- 
ter a time, my disappointment, and endeavoured to re» 
commend myself to the nobles of the kingdom : they 
admitted me to. their tables, heard my story, and di&» 
missed me* I opened a school and was prohibited to 
teach. I then resolved to sit down in the quiet of do- 
mestick life, and addressed a lady that was fond of my 
conversation, but rejected my suit, because my father 
was a merchant. Wearied at last with solicitation 

and repulses, I resolved to hide myself £or ever from the 
world ; and depend no longer on the opinion or caprice 
of others. I waited for the time when the gate of 
the happy valley should open, that I might bid far* 
well to hope and fear* The day came ; my ^.xtorct** 

M 
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UQe wag distinguished wifrfi. favour, and i resigned my- 
felt, wifcn joy, to perpetual confinement. 9 'haft 
fefcou here found happiness at last ?> said rasselas. c teM 
me wicnout reserve : art tfiou content with thy ctio- 
dition ? or, dost cnou wien to be again wandering and 
mquiing P all fcfte inhabitant? of bfiis valley celebrate 
tfkeir lot, and at cne annual visit of the emperour in- 
cite otters to partake of fcneir felicity.* € great 
prince,' said lmlac, < i Shall speak bfie trutn. i Anow 
not 6ne of all your attendants who does not lament fane 
ftour when he entered cnis retreat. i am less unhappy 
ttan the rest, because i have a mind replete wisft 
images, whiofo i can vary and combine at pleasure. i 

• //O :a.*t» • : » •* ✓ - .« a .• " A 

van amuse my solitude by the renovation of bfte frnowl- 
edge wniofe begins to fade from my memory, and by 

'Km' ,W A « .a'* ' ''m' A » : * *''r m ' A .m 

recollection of fcne accidents of my past life. yet all 
Ibis ends ui the sorrowful consideration, that my ac- 
quirements are now useless ; and Gnat none of my 
pleasures can be again enjoyed. fane rest, whose minds 
nave no impre$$ion but of the present moment, are 
dtner corroded by malignant pa£$ion$, or sit stupid in 
Ae gloom of perpetual vacancy.' 'what pa$$ions can 
infest fcnose,' $ aid fcne prince, f who have no rivals ? we 
js&e m a place where impotence precludes malice, and 
tifeere all envy is repressed by community of enjoy- 



ance was distinguished with favour, and I resigned my* 
self, with joy, to perpetual confinement.* 'Hart 
thou here found happiness at last ?' said Rasselas, ' Tell 
me without reserve : art thou content with thy can* 
dition ? or, dost thou wish to be again wandering and 
inquiring ? All the inhabitants of this valley celebrate 
their lot, and at the annual visit of the emperour in* 
vite others to partake of their felicity.' * Great 

prince,' said /mlac, < I shall speak the truth. I know 
not one of all your attendants who does not lament the 
hour when he entered this retreat. I am less unhappy 
than the rest, because I have a mind replete with 
images, which I can vary and combine at pleasure* I 
can amuse my solitude by the renovation of the knowfe 
# edge which begins to fade from my memory, and by 
recollection of the accidents of my past life. Yet all 
this ends in the sorrowful consideration, that my ao* 
qutrements are now useless ; and that none of my 
pleasures can be again enjoyed. The rest, whose minds 
have no impression but of the present moment, ar? 
either corroded by malignant passions, or sit stupid in 
the gloom of perpetual vacancy.' - < What passions cap 
ijifest those,' said the prince, ' who have no rivals ? W$ 
are in a place where impotence precludes malice, and 
Where all envy m repressed by community of enjpsr 
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jnent*.' 4 there may be community/ faid imlae, ' of 
material possesions, but bfeere can never be community 
of love or of esteem. it muft happen, mat dne will 
please more tftan anofc&er : he fc&at Arnows himself de$- 
pised will always foe envious, and still more envious and 
malevolent, if he is condemned to live in the presence 
of tftose who despise him. the invitations, by wlucfe 
mey allure ofcners to a state whiob fcftey feel to be wretcb- 
cd, proceed from the natural malignity of hopeless mis- 
ery. fcney are weary of fcnemselves and of eaofe obnerj 
and expect to find relief in new companions. mey 
envy the liberty wfeiofo fc&eir folly has forfeited, and 
wouid gladly see all mankind imprisoned like bfcemselyes. 
from thi$ crime however, i am wholly free. no man 
can say, that he is wretofced by my persua&on. i look , 
wifrn pity on the crowds who are annually foliating aa- 
TOi$$ion to captivity, and wi$h mat it were lawful for 
me to warn them of their danger.' € my dear imlae*' 
{aid the prince, < i will open to trfe.ee my whole heart, 
t have long meditated an escape from fcne happy valley, 
i have examined tfie mountains on every fide, but find 
viyself insuperably barred ; teaob me the way to break 

my prison : tfcou $halt be tfie companion of my fligrftt, 

: a • i _ * w a : a *r» 

%fce guide of my rambles, fcne partner of my fortune, 

I iS* .*■ ✓ w •* .* A.* A * w ^ 

«nd my fole director in tfie cfcoi^e of life* 9 'satf an* 
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ments.* 'There may be community,' said /mlac, *of 
material possessions, but there can never be community 
of love or of esteem. It must happen, that one wOl 
please more than another : he that knows himself des- 
pised will always be envious, and still more envious and 
malevolent, if he is condemned to live in the presence 
of those who despise him. The invitations, by winch 
they allure others to a state which they feel to be wretch- 
ed, proceed from the natural malignity of hopeless mis- 
ery. They are weary of themselves and of each other, 
and expect to find relief in new companions. They 
envy the liberty which their folly has forfeited, and 
would gladly see all mankind imprisoned like themselves* 
From this crime however, I am wholly free. No mast 
can say, that he is wretched by my persuasion* I lock 
with pity on, the crowds who are annually soliciting ad- 
mission to captivity,, and wish that it were lawful for 
me to warn them of their danger.' « My dear /mlac,* 
said the prince, « I will open to thee my whole heart*. 
I have long meditated aa escape from the happy valley.. 
I have examined the mountains on every side, but find 
myself insuperably barred ; teach me the way to break 
my prison : thou shalt be the companion of my flight £ 
the guide of my rambles, the partner of my fbrtute^ 

and my sole director ja the choice of life,? *Sk£ *a»r 
M2 
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fleered the poet, € your escape Will bile difficult : and 
perhaps you may soon repent your curiosity. fcfce 
world, whiob you figure to yourself smooth and quiet 
as the lake in the valley, you will find a sea, foaming 

•• s * i A: • .• w tfj> . 

with tempests and boiling with whirlpools : you will be 
Sometimes, overwhelmed by the waves of violence ; 

• w i // / A A 

and sometimes, da&ed against the rocks of treachery ; 

// .• A * i A A i i :.• .• 

amidst wrongs and frauds, competitions and anxieties, 
you will wi$h a thousand times, for these seats of quiet, 

i .*.•*.• <r '©••••A v ft 

and willingly quit hope to be free from fear.' c do 

not seek to deter me from my purpose,' said the prince, 
t i am impatient to see "fthat thou hast seen, and $in$e 
thou art thyself weary of the valley, it is evident that 
thy former state was better than this- whatever be 
the consequence of my experiment, 1 am resolved to % 
judge with mine own eyes of the various conditions of 
men, and then to make deliberately, my cfcoice of life.* 
f i am afraid,' said lmlac, c you are hindered by stronger 
restraints than my persuasions : yet, if your determina- 
toon is fixed, i do not counsel you to despair, tew things 
are impossible to diligence and skill.' the 
pnn^e now dismissed his favounte to rest, but one narra- 
tive v of wonders and novelties filled his mind with per- 
turbation, he revolved all that he had heard, and pre- 
jwred innumerable questions for bhe rnonuBg. mvd* 
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swered the poet, € your escape will be difficult : and 
perhaps you may soon repent your curiosity. The 
world, which you figure to yourself smooth and quiet 
as the lake in the valley, you will find a sea, foaming 
with tempests and boiling with whirlpools : you will be 
sometimes, overwhelmed by the waves of violence ; 
and sometimes, dashed against the rocks of treachery ; 
amidst wrongs and frauds, competitions and anxieties, 
you will wish a thousand times, for these seats of quiet, 
and willingly quit hope to be free from fear.* / Dq 
not seek to deter me from my purpose,' said the prince, 
€ I am impatient to see what thou hast seen, and since 
thou art thyself weary of the valley, it is evident that 
thy former state was better than this. Whatever be 
fixe consequence of my experiment, I am resolved to 
judge with mine own eyes of the various conditions of 
men, and then to make deliberately, my choice of life** 
€ I am afraid/ said /mkc, * you are hindered by stronger 
restraints than my persuasions : yet, if your determina- 
tion is fixed, I do not counsel you to despair. Few things 
are impossible to diligence and skill.' The 
prince now dismissed his favourite to rest, but the narra- 
tive of wonders and novelties filled his mind with per-? 
turbation. He revolved all that he had heard, and pre- 
pared innumerable questions for the morning. Much 
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6f his uneasiness was now removed, he had a fnend 
to whom he con/d impart his thought}, and whose ex- 
perience could assist him in his designs, his heart was 
ho longer condemned to swell wifcft silent vexation, 
he thought feftat even the happy valley might be endured 
wifcft $ueb a companion : and bftat if they could range 
Mie world togefcfier, he Should have norfung furtfcer to 
desire. m a few days the water was discfcarged^ 

and the ground dried* the prince and imlac then 
wafted out together, to converge wifaftout fete notice of 

✓ ® ^. A ✓ « a / A 

tfte re$t. fcne prince, whose enougAts were always oft 

the wing, as he passed by me gate, said wifcn a coun- 
.• // a t> : // a • : 

tenanqe of sorrow, € why art fcnou 90 strong, and why 

is man $0 weak ?' c man is not weak/ answered tat 

companion, s knowledge is more fcftan equivalent fa 

force, fcfte master of medhanick? laug&s at $trengrfL 

1 can burst fcne gate ; but cannot do it secretly: some 

ofcfcer expedient must be tried.' as fcfcey were 

Wafting on bfie side of the mountain, fcfiey observed 

Mat the conies, vWuefc the rain had driven from fcfcenr 

burrows, had taken Shelter among the bughes, and formed 

holes behind bnem, tending upwards m an oblique line. 

9 it has been fcne opinion of antiquity/ said imlac, *tfat 

O * A n> , * A „ . 

Auman reason borrowed many arts from me instinct of 
animals : let u§ therefore not dunk ourselves degraded 
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«f his uneasiness was now removed. He had a frienfl 
to whom he could impart his thoughts, and whose ex- 
perience could assist him in his designs. His heart was 
no logger condemned to swell with silent vexation 
He thought that even the happy valley might be endured 
with such a companion : and that if they could range 
the world together, he should have nothing further to 
desire. In a few days the water was discharged; 
and the ground dried. The prince and Jmlac th^p 
walked out together, to converse without the notice :of 
the rest. The prince, whose thoughts were always on 
the wing, as he passed by the gate, said with a coun- 
tenance of sorrow, « why art thou so strong, and why 
j? man so weak i 9 € Man is not weak/ answered his 
companion, ' knowledge is more than equivalent to 
force. The master of mechanicks laughs at strength* 
I can burst the gate ; but cannot do it secretly. Some 
other expedient must be tried.' As they were 

walking on the side of the mountain, they observed 
that the conies, which the rain had driven from their 
burrows, had taken shelter among the bushes, and formed 
holes behind them, tending upwards in an oblique line. 
c It has been the opinion of antiquity,' said /mlac, 4 that 
human reason borrowed many arts from the instinct of 
animals : let us therefore not think ourselves degraded 
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by learning from the coney. we may escape by piercr 
ing the mountain in the same direction. we will be-, 
gin where the summit hangs over the middle part, and 

- w w // i .• ^ w .'.A A .« 

labour upward till we Shall iftue up beyond bne promi* 
nence.' the eyes of the prince, when he heard fcfii^ 
proposal, sparkled with joy. the execution was easy* 

w ✓ %u / 8 s : A A 

and Woe success pertain* no time was now lost; 

they hastened early in the morning to ofooose a place 

A w A. ✓„ : S i w •* — 

proper for their mine, they clambered with great 
fatigue among crags and brambles, and returned without 
having discovered any part that favoured their de$ion« 
the second, and the tfurd day were spent in the same 

i \j • «. w • • w w A 

ipanner, and with the same frustration. but on the 
fourth, they found a small cavern, concealed by a thicket* 
'Qhere they resolved to make their experiment. im* 
lac procured instruments proper to hew 'stone and re* 
move earth, and they fell to their work on the next 
day, with more eagerness than vigour. they were 
presently exhausted by their efforts, and sat down to 
pant upon the grass* the prince, for a moment, ap- 
peared to be discouraged. c fir/ said his companion,. . 

I s w A v . v A 

* practice will enable us to continue our labour for ft 
longer time : mark, however, how far we have ad- 
vanced, and you will find, that our tod will some time 
have an end* great works are performed,- not by 
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fey learning from the coney. We may escape by ptero 
nig the mountain in the same direction. We will be* 
gin where the summit hangs over the middle part, and 
labour upward till we shall issue up beyond the promt 
nence.* The eyes of the prince, when he heard this 
proposal, sparkled with joy. The execution was easy, 
and the success certain. No tim$ was now lost* 
They hastened early in the morning to choose a plac£ 
proper for their mine. They clambered with great 
fatigue among crags and brambles, and returned without 
having discovered any part that favoured their design* 
The second, and the thirc^ day were spent in the samt 
manner, and with the same frustration. But on the 
fourth, they found a small cavern, concealed by a thicket, 
where they resolved to make their experiment. /m- 
lac procured instruments proper to hew stone and re- 
move earth, and they fell to their work on the next 
day, with more eagerness than vigour. They were 
presently exhausted by their efforts, and sat down to 
pant upon the grass. The prince, for a moment, a{V- 
, peared to be discouraged. « Sir, 9 said his companion, 
'practice will enable us to continue, our labour for a 
longer time : mark, however, how far we have ad- 
vanced, and you will find, that our toil will some time 
have an end. Great works are performed, not by 
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ftrengtfi, but perseverance. yonder palace was 
raised by ?uigle ?tones ; yet you fee it? height and fpa- 
$iou?ne?s. he fcfcat shall wa/k wibfi. vigour tftree tours 
tf day, will pa^f in ?even years a ?pace equal to fcne cir- 
cumference of fe&e globe. ttiey* returned to fefcfeir 
work day after 'day, and in a Short time found a figure 
in the rock, vMucb enabled tftem to pa?? far wifcfi very 
little obstruction. fcfu?, ra??ela? considered as a good 
omen. c do not disturb your mind/ ?aid lmlac, c wifcft 
ofcfter hope? or fears b&an reason may ?ugge?t ; if you 
are pleased wibfi. progno?tick? of good, you will be tern- 
fied likewise wibfi. tokens of jevil ; and your whole life 
will be a prey to ?uper?tvtion. whatever facilitate? our 
work is more fcnan an omen ; it is a cause of ?ucpe??. 
fcfii? is dne of fcfcose pleasing surprises vMucb often happen 
to active resolution. many things difficult to de?igui, 
prove easy to performance.' tney had now 
wrought bfieir way to the middle, and solaced fc&eir toil 
wifcfi. fefte approach of liberty ; vJhen fc&e prince coming 
down to refresh him?elf wifcfi. air, found his ?i?ter nekayah 
standing before the moutfi. of fcfte cavity. he started 
and ?tood confused, afraid to tell his de?i<m, and yet 
nopele?? to conceal it. a few moment? determined htm 
to repose on her f idelity ; and ?*ecure her ?ecrecy, by a 
declaration wib&out reserve. 'do net iWftgme/ 
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ttrength, but perseverance. Yonder palace itfas 
raised by single stones ; yet you see its height and spa- 
ciousness. He that shall walk with vigour three hours 
a day, will pass in seven years, a space equal to the cir- 
cumference of the globe. They returned to their 
work day after day, and in a short time found a fissure 
in the rock, which enabled them to pass far with very 
little obstruction. This, Rasselas considered as a good 
omen. * Do not disturb your mind,' said /mlac, c with 
other hopes or fears than reason may suggest ; if you 
are pleased with prognosticks of good, you will be terri- 
fied likewise with tokens of evil ; and your whole life 
will be a prey to superstition. Whatever facilitates our 
work is more than an omen ; it is a cause of success. 
This is one of those pleasing surprises which often happen 
to active resolution. Many things difficult to design, 
prove easy to performance. , They had now 
wrought their way to the middle, and solaced their toil 
with the approach of liberty ; when the prince coming 
down to refresh himself with air, found his sister Nekayah 
standing before the mouth of the cavity. He started 
and stood confused, afraid to tell his design, and yet 
hopeless to conceal it. A few moments determined him 
to repose on her fidelity ; and secure her secrecy, by a 
declaration without reserve, * Do not imagine^ 

N 
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fiud the princess, c that I came hither as a spy. I had 
long observed from my window, that you and imlac 
directed your waft every day towards the same point, 
but I did not suppose you had any better reason for the 
preference, tnan a cooler shade, or more fragrant bank ; 
nor followed you with any other desigra, than to partake 
of your conversation. $mce, then, not suspicion, but 
fondness has detected you, let me not lose the advantage 
of my discovery. I am equally weary of confinement 
with yourself, and not lew desirous of knowing what is 
done or suffered in the world. permit me to fly wiftfe 
you from this tasteless tranquillity, whiob will yet grow 
more loathsome when you have left me. you may 
deny me to accompany you, but cannot hinder me from 
following.' the prmce, who loved Nekayah above 

his otter ?i§ters, had no inclination to refuse her request ; 
and grieved, that he had lost an opportunity of Showing 
his confidence by a voluntary communication. it was 
therefore agreed, that $he $hou/d leave the valley with 
Ihem ; and that in the mean time $he Shoiifd watcfe, lest 

x •• v w i v — s I * A .*A .* A ^0 

any other straggler ShouZd by ofeance, or curiosity, follow 
them to the mountain. at length their labour was 

at an end : they saw light beyond the prominence ; and 
ijfuing to the top of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet 
« narrow current, wandenng beneath them. the 
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said the princess, c that I came hither as a spy. I had 
long observed from my window* that you and Jmfoc 
directed your walk every, day towards the same point, 
hut I did not suppose you had any better reason for the 
preference, than a cooler shade, or more fragrant bank ; 
nor followed you with any other design, than to partake 
of your conversation. Since, then, not suspicion, but 
fondness has detected you, let me not lose the advantage 
of my discovery. I am equally weary of confinement 
with yourself, and not less desirous of knowing what is 
done or suffered in the world* Permit me to fly with 
you from this tasteless tranquillity, which will yet grow 
more loathsome when you have kilt me. You may 
deny me to accompany you, but cannot hinder me from 
following.' The prince, who loved Nekayah above 

his other sisters, had no inclination to refuse her request ; 
and grieved, that he had lost an opportunity of showing 
his confidence by a voluntary communication. It was 
therefore agreed, that she should leave the valley with 
them ; and that in the mean time she should watch, lest 
any other straggler should by chance, or curiosity, follow 
them to the mountain. At length their labour was 
at an end : they saw light beyond the prominence ; and 
issuing to the top of the mountain, beheld the Nile, yet 
a narrow current, wandering beneath them. The- 
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prince looked round wib& rapture : anticipated all bfie 

* ~ / A A A / * 

pleasures of travel ; and in tnougAt, was already tran$- 
ported beyond his f abfter's dominions. lmlac, fcnougrft 
•very joyful at his escape, had left expectation of plea*- 
ure in bfce world, 'ftfucfc he had before tried, and of 
whisk he had been weary. Ra$sela$ was $o muob 
delisted wib& a wider horizon, b&irt he could not foon 
be persuaded to return into b&e valley. he informed 
lus sister, bfiat b&e way was open, and mat noraimg now 
remained, but to prepare for^t&eir departure, fete 
prince and princess had jewels sufficient to make b&em 
rich 'Whenever bftey came into a place of commerce, 
$fucfe, by imlae's direction, b&ey hid in bfteir clob&es, 
and, on b&e nigAt of b&e next full moon, all left b&e 
valley. b&e princess was followed only by a single 
f avourite, who did not Arnow vWub&er $he was going. 
they clambered through b&e cavity, and began to go 
down on b&e ob&er side, b&e prince?? and her maid 
turned bfteir eyes towards every part, and $eemg notfhng 
to bound bfteir prospect, considered b&emselves as in dan- 
ger of being lost m a dreary vacuity. b&ey stopped 
and trembled. ( I am almost afraid/ said b&e princes?, 
c to begm a journey of whiofe I cannot perceive an end, 
and to venture into bftis immense plain, TOiere I may be 
i/proacfoed on every fide by men whom I iwfver faw % » 
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prince looked round with rapture ; anticipated all the 
pleasures of travel ; and in thought, was already trans* 
ported beyond his father's dominions. /mlac, though 
T^iy joyful at his escape, had less expectation of plea- 
sure in the world, which he had before tried, and of 
which he had been weary. Rasselas was so much 

delighted with a wider horizon, that he could not soon 
be persuaded to return into the valley. He informed 
his sister, that the way was open, and that nothing now 
^^nained, but to prepare for their departure. The 
pr&ice and princess had jewels sufficient to make them 
>i«!h whenever they came into a place of commerce* 
which, by /mlac's direction, they hid in their clothes* 
and, on the night of the next full moon, all left the- 
valley. The princess was followed only by a single 

favourite, who did not know whither she was going* 
They clambered through the cavity, and began to go- 
down on the other side. The princess and her maid 
turned their eyes towards every part, and seeing nothing* 
to bound their prospect, considered themselves as in dan- 
ger of being lost in a dreary vacwity.. They stopped 
and trembled. * I ^am almost afraid/ said the princess* 
* to begin a journey of which I cannot perceive an end^ 
and to venture into this immense plain, where I may he 

approached on every side by men * wham \ tut*** tbesr^ 
N.2 V 
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tfie prince felt nearly the ?ame emotions, fcftougft he 
tnougr/zt it more manly to conceal fcnem. lmlae 
?miled at fcneir terrours, and encouraged them to pro- 
peed ; but the princes? continued irresolute till She had 
been imperceptibly drawn forward too far to return, 
in fcne rooming fcney found ?ome Shepherds m the field, 
who ?et milk and fruit? before fcnem. fcne prince?? 

ww i •• A •• i /■ / •* A w .* 

wondered fcfiat She did not ?ee a palace ready for her re- 

✓ «w — / ' ✓ w * 

cepfcon, and a table spread wifcn delicacies ; but, being 
fault and hungry, She drank the milk and eat the fruit?, 

yV ✓ ! w _ w I Aw 

and thought them of a hijr/ier flavour bnan fefie product? 

of the valley* they travelled forward by easy 

journies, being all unaccustomed to tod or difficulty, and 

ftnowmg, fcfiat fcfiougrft they might be mi??ed, they couid 

a .• w <ra •• _ ✓ - .• i 

not be pursued. m a few days they came into ft 

«*w A *r w •• *w \w I A .* w ' m. 

more populou? region, where lmlac was diverted wifcft 
the admiration whiofo his companions expre??ed at fcne 

f w .• A I w - .w ✓ A.' ✓ » m a '* 

chver?ity of manners, ?tatooH3, and employment?. fcneir 

^ Aw i w.* 

dre?? was suefo as might not bring upon fcnem fcne ?u?pi$- 
ion of having any thing to conceal, yet fcne prince, 
■iJherever he came, expected to be obeyed ; and fcne 

A : ✓ A & . c ' ~ .* ^ w 

prince?? was frighted, because those fcnat came into her 

✓ ✓ .'A A - ✓ ✓ JT'w w 

presence did not prostrate themselves before her. im- 

i A (Tw «•» A w ✓ .• _ .'ft/ 

lac was forged to observe fcnem wifcn great vigilance, 
Jejrf ftnty fhouli betray bneir rank by fcteir unuiual he- 
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The prince felt nearly the same emotions, though he 
thought it more manly to conceal them. * /mlao 
smiled at their terrours, and encouraged them to pro* 
ceed ; but the princess continued irresolute till she had 
been imperceptibly drawn forward too far to return. 
In the morning they found some shepherds in the field, 
who set milk and fruits before them. The princess 
wondered that she did not see a palace ready for her re- 
ception, and a table spread with delicacies ; but, being 
faint and hungry, she drank the milk and eat the fruits, 
and thought them of a higher flavour than the products 
of the valley. They travelled forward by easy 

journies, being all unaccustomed to toil or difficulty, and 
knowing, that though they might be missed, they could 
not be pursued. In a few days they came into a 

more populous region, where JmJac was diverted with 
the admiration which his companions expressed at the 
diversity of banners, stations, and employments. Their 
dress was such as might not bring upon them the suspi- 
cion of having any thing to conceal,, yet the prince, 
wherever he came, expected to be obeyed ; and the 
princess was frighted, because those that came into her 
presence did not prostrate themselves before her. Zm- 
lac was forced to observe them with great vigilance* 
lest they should betray their ran^ by their unusual be* 
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hiviour, and detained tnem several week? in (At £r|t 

Try , s» i • w w / + A A A 

village, to accustom mem to bne fig/kt of common mor- 

U A,// A ww /w A 

tab* by degrees, bne royal wanderers were taught 

w w \ i / i A // : -_//: 

to Understand mat bney had for a time laid aside fcneir 
dignrly, and were to expect only ?upb regard as hberah* 
ty and courtesy coutd procure : and imlac having, by 
many admonitions, prepared mem to endure me tumults 
of a port, and me ruggedness of me commercial ra$e, 
brought mem down to me $ea coast, me prince 

.• .• w "» » /• .• • A s w 

and his filter, to whom every thing was new, were 
gratified equally at all plapes, and bnerefore remained 
for gome month? at bne port wibnout any inclination to 

w w _ I A Ax •* _ /• .• 

pass furbner. imlac was content wibn bneir stay, be- 

A .• A .•• m s w i.« 

clause he did not think it safe to expose mem, unpractised 
in bne world, to me hazards of a foreign country. at 
last, he began to fear lest bney $hou/d be discovered, and 
proposed to fix a day for bfieir departure, bney had no 
pretenjions to judge for bnemselves, and referred bne 
whole scheme to his direction. he bnerefore took pa$- 
$age in a Ship for suez ; and when bne time came, wibft 
great difficulty prevailed on bne prince?? to enter bne 

' ' . - S • A w w Ax 

vessel. bney had a quick and prosperous voyage, and 
from suez travelled by land to Cairo. as bney 

approaofeed bne city, whiofe filled bne strangers wibn a$- 
toni^hmenV c bnis/ $oid imlac to bne piiuce, c 'w bne place 
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haviour, and detained them several weeks in the first 
village, to accustom them to the sight of common mor- 
tals. By degrees, the royal wanderers were taught 
to understand that they had for a time laid aside their 
dignity, and were to expect only such regard as liberali- 
ty and courtesy could procure : and /mlac having, by 
many admonitions, prepared them to endure the tumults 
of a port, and the ruggedness of the commercial race, 
brought them down to the sea coast. The prince 

and his sister, to whom every thing was new, were 
gratified equally at all places, and therefore remained 
for some months at the port without any inclination to 
pass further. /mlac was content with their stay, be- 
cause he did not think it safe to expose them, unpractised 
in the world, to the hazards of a foreign country. At 
last, he began to fear lest they should be discovered, and 
proposed to fix a day for their departure. They had no 
pretensions to. judge for themselves, and referred the 
whole scheme to his direction. He therefore took pas- 
sage in a ship for Suez ; and when the time came, with 
great difficulty prevailed on the princess to enter the 
vessel. They had a quick and prosperous voyage, and 
from Suez travelled by land to Cairo. As they 

approached the city, which filled the strangers with as- 
tonishment, ' this/ said /mlac to the prince, « is the place 
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lMiere travellers and merchant? assemble from aU the 
corners of the eartfi. you wiH here find men of every 
dharacter, and every oect^&oB. commerce is here 
Jtooourable, 1 will act as a merchant, and yon frail live 
as jtranger*, who have no otfiier end of travel than ctt- 
fidfity ; it wilt ?oon be observed Miai we are nob ; onr 
stputaftoa will procure u? acge?? to air whom' we $hatt 
desire to foow ; yon witt ?e'e all the condkions of htt* 
JVamty, and enable yonr$ekf at tafere tor mate ya&c 
*ftm?e of life; tftey now entered the town, ?tan> 

ted by the noise, aid offended by the crowds, me- 
fCr^ion had not yet 90 prevailed over habit, birt tihat 
Hkey wondered to ?ee Kfcem?elve* pa?? undi^ngutfbed 
Xtong k&e ?treet x and met by bfte lowe?t of the people 
Without reverence or notice. fene pnnce?? couM not 
ftt fir?t bear the efiotipfct of being levelled vrtth the vul« 
gar, and for ?ome days, continued m her chamber, v&ete 
the was ?erved by her favourite Pekuah as m the pala?* 
Of fcfte valley. imlac, who understood traffick, ?old 

{part of the jewels Hie next day, and hired a hou?e, 
4tttiob he adorned wifcft ?uttp magnificence, bfrat he was 
immediately considered as a merchant of great weafcfr. 
lbs pohtene?? attracted many acquaintance, and his 
^enerojity made him courted by many dependant?, his 
**Mt was crowded by men of every mfcoiV td&aH 



-w&ere travellers and merchants assemble from the 
aeraere of the earth. You will here find men of every 
character, and every occupation. Commerce is hevt 
honourable, I wiH act as a merchant, and you shall live 
as strangers, who have no <$ber end of travel than cik 
riosity ; it will soon he observed that we are rich ; our 
reputation will procure us access to all whom we shall 
desire to know ; you will see -all the conditions of hu- 
manity, and enable yourspjtf at leisure to make your 
cheice of life. . They row entered the town, fitfmr 
ned by the aeise, and ofeaded by the crowds. h* 
tstncction had not yet so .prevailed aver habit, but that 
they wondered to -see themselves pasi undistinguished 
along the streets, and met by the lowest of the people 
without reverence or notice. The princess could not 
at first bear the thought of being levelled with the vtd- 
-garland for some days, continued in her chamber, where 
ahe was served by her favourite Pekuah as in the palace 
-of the valley. /mlac, who understood traffick, sold 

f>art of the jewels the next day, and hired a house, 
which he adorned with such magnificence, that he was 
immediately considered as a merchant of great wealth. 
His politeness attracted many acquaintance, and his 
-generosity made him courted by many dependants. His 
'table was crowded by men of every nation, who all ad- 
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mired Jus knowledge, and foliated his favour, his com- 
panions, not being able to mix in the conversation, cou/d 
make no discovery of fcneir ignorance or surprise, and 
were gradually initiated in the world as fcfiey gained 
knowledge of the language, the prince had, by 
frequent lectures, been taught b&e . use and nature of 
money ; but rate ladies could not, for a long time, com- 
prehend ^hat b&e merobants did witfi. small pieees of 
gold and silver, or vHhy bfeings of 90 little ufe $hou/d be 
received as equivalent to the necessaries of life. they 
studied the language two yean, ^Miile imlac was prepar- 
ing to set before them the various Tanks and conditions 
of mankind. he grew acquainted witfi all who had 

v A A A f> A A v» .• 

any Clung uncommon in tfteir fortune or conduct. . , he 
frequented the voluptuous and the frugal, the idle and 

.... V II / * _ 

Me busy, the merchants and the men of learning. the 
prince being now able to converse wifcn fluency, and 
having learned b&e caution necessary to be observed in 
Ills intercourse with strangers, began to accompany un- 
Jac to places of resort, and to enter into all assemblies, 
t&at he might make his ofooice of life. for some 

time he thought ofooice needless ; because all appeared 
to him equally happy. vwierever he went he met 
gaiety and kindness, and heard the song of joy or the 
laugh of carelessness. he began to believe fcftat t*e 



»tred his knowledge, and solicited his favour. His c<to- 
panions, not being able to mix in the conversation, could 
make no diacovety of their ignorance or surprise, and 
were gradually initiated in the world as they gained 
knowledge of the language. The prince had, by 
frequent lectures, been taught, the use and nature of 
money ^ but the ladies could not, for a long time, com- 
prehend what the merchants did with small pieces of 
fold and stiver, or why things of so little use should be 
received as equivalent to the necessaries of life. Tfyey 
studied the language two years, while /mlac was prepar- 
ing to set before them the various ranks and conditions 
of mankind. He grew acquainted with all who had 
any thing uncommon in their fortune or conduct. He 
frequented the voluptuous and the frugal, the idle and 
the busy, the merchants and the men of learning. The 
prince being now able to converse with fluency, and 
having learned the caution necessary to be observed in 
his intercourse with strangers, began to accompany Imr 
lac to places of resort, and to enter into all assemblies, 
that he might make his choice of life. For some 

time he thought choice needless ; because all appeared 
to him. equally happy. Wherever be went he met 
gaiety and kindness, and heard the song of joy or the 
iwgh of carelessness* He began to believe that the 
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world overflowed wifefc universal plenty, and bfiat nocfr- 
mg was withheld eibfter from want or merit ; bfiat every 
hand Showered liberality, and every heart melted witJk 
benevolence ; ' and who fcften/ $ays he, € will be suffered 
to be wretcfoed ?* imlac permitted the pleasing 
delusion, and was unwilling to crutfh the hope of inex- 
perience ; till 5ne day, having sat awhile silent, < I know 
not, 9 said the prince, ( ^kat can be the reason that I am 
more unhappy fcftan any of our friends. I fee them 
.perpetually and unalterably cfceerful, but feel my own 
jmnd restless and uneasy. I am unsatisfied wift thoee 
pleasures vJhfcfe I $eem most to court ; I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not $o muob to enjoy company as to 
<hun myself, and am only loud and merry to concealmy 
Sadness.' € every man,* said imlac, € may by ex- 

amining his own mind, guess 'fthat passes in the minds 
of otters : vWien you feel bfiat your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it may justly lead you to §u?pect bfiat of your 
companions not to be sincere. envy is commonly re- 

* *% U .'If A • II A 

Ciprocal. we are long before we are convinced, cnat 
happine^ is never to be found, and eacfc believes it po$- 
$e$?ed by obfiers, to keep alive the hope of obtaining it 
for himself. in fcfte assembly ^here you passed the last 
mght, there appeared sucfc spn^thness °f and vo4 atili- 
ty of fancy* as might have suited beings of an hiyfter 
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world overflowed with universal plenty, and that Uothr 
jog was withheld either from want or merit ; that every 
hand showered liberality, and every heart melted wkji 
benevolence ; 1 and who then/ says he, f will be suffered 
to be wretched V /mlac permitted the pleasing 
delusion, and was unwilling to crush the hope of inex- 
perience ; till one day, having sat awhile silent, 1 1 know 
not/ said the prince, € what can be the reason that I am 
„ more unhappy than any of our friends. I see them 
perpetually and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind sgstless and uneasy. I am unsatisfied with those 
pleasures which I seem most to court ; I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not so much to enjoy company as to 
shun myself, and am only loud and merry to conceal my 
sadness.' ' Every man,' said /mlac, € may, by ex- 

amining his own mind, guess what passes in the mind* 
of others : when you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it may justly lead you to suspect that of your 
companions not to be sincere. Envy is commonly re- 
ciprocal. We are long before we are convinced, that 
happiness is never to be found, and each believes it pos* 
sessed by others, to keep alive the hope of obtaining it 
for himself. In the assembly where you passed the last 
night, there appeared such sprightliness of air and volatfli- 
. ty of fancy, as might have stated beings of an higher 
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r, formed la inhabit ferener regions, raaceessible to 
mure or sorrow : yet, believe me, prince, Ifccre was ail 
lae who did not dread fee moment *N*en solitude &o«rfd 
iekver him to fcfte tyranny of refleoltoii. 9 * Hkif/ 
ptd Hit prince, € may be true of others, since it it true 
pf me ; yet, Whatever be fcfce general infelicity of man, 
condition is more happy ftftan anofrfcer, and wisdom 
£rety direct? us to take Hie least evil in t&e oboice of 
late? 'the causes of good and evil/ answered 
m«C;*are so various and uncertain, so ofeen entangled 
mA eaeb c^fcer, so diversified by various relations, and 
fo much subject to accidents vihiefe cannot be foreseen, 
tfcat he who wouZd fix his condition upon incontestable 
masons of preference, must live and die inquiring and 
disheriting." c but ^ireljV said Ras?elas, *G*e 

WK* men to whom we listen wifeft reverence and won- 
ler, ebose tftat mode of life for s&emselves vttiieb tfiey 
lAoaght most likely to make fcfcem happy.' « very 
few,' said fcfte poet, < live by oboice. every man is 
placed in his present condition by causes vttikh acted 
witfrout his ^resigftt, and wit*. vWiiefc he did not always 
willingly co-operate ; and therefore, you will rarely 
meet §ne who does not tfiink the lot of his neighbour 
better fcfean his own.' € I am pleased to dunk,' said 

l4e j*in$e> ' fefcat my birtfe has given me at least fed ad- 
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order, formed to inhabit serener regions, inaccessible to 

care or sorrow : yet, believe me, prince, there was not 

one who did not dread the moment when solitude should 

deliver him to the tyranny of reflection.' f This/ 

said the prince, * may be true of others, since it is two 

of me ; yet, whatever be the general infelicity of manft 

one condition is more happy than another, and wisdom 

surely directs us to take the least evil in the choice of 

life.' 'The causes of good and evil, 9 answered 

/mlac, * are so various and uncertain, so often entangled 

with each other, so diversified by various relations, and 

so much subject to accidents which cannot be foreseen^ 

that he who would fix his condition upon incontestable 

reasons of preference, must live and die inquiring and 

deliberating.' ' But surely, 9 said Rasselas, € tk£ 

wise men to whom we listen with reverence and won* 

der, chose that mode of life for themselves which they 

thought most likely to make them happy.' « V<wy 

few, 9 said the poet, 'live by choice. Every man i* 

placed in his present condition by causes which acted 

without his foresight, and with which he did not always 

willingly co-operate ; and therefore, you will rarely 

meet one who does not think the lot of his neighbour 

better than his own.' '« I am pleased to think,' said 

the prince, < that my birth has given me at least one adt 
02 . 
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vintage over otoera, by enabling me to determine far 
myself. I have here fcfce world before me ; I will r*? 
ww it at leisure : purely happiness is somei&ere to' be 
Sound.* Rasselas rose next day and resolved 

to begin his experiment? upon life. € youtfc,' cried he, 
&b tfce time of gladness : I will join myself to the young 
man, whose only business is to gratify fcfceir desires, and 
jflhose time k all spent in a suc$e#ion of enjoyments.* 
tosucb societies he was readily admitted; but a few 
day$ brought him back weary and disgusted, bneir 
was wibftout images ; fefteir laugfkter wit&out mo- 
tive : frfieir pleasures were gross and sensual, in vWiiofr 
fcfte mmd had no part ; bfceir conduct was at $n$e wild 
aad mean ; they laughed at order and at law ; but the 
frtrvvn of power dejected, and fcfte eye of wisdom abashed 
ifteui. the prince soon concluded, fcftat he Should 

liver be happy in a course of life of v&ieb he was 
atftamed, he thought it unsuitable to a reasonable be- 
ing to act wibftout a plan, and to be sad or obeerful only 
b^^banpe. ' happiness,* said he, 'must be something 
^ohd and permanent, wifcfcout fear and witiout unc?r- 
tamty. , ' € but his young companions had gained so 
ntftcb of his regard by tAeir frankness and courtesy, tftaf ■ 
he coufd not leave them wibftout warning and renton?* 
ftrnn&. * my fnenxi*/ said* he, • 1 hive ikrmfy M> 
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v*dtage over others, by enabling me to determine fit 
yysei£ I have here tkr world befrre me r I wfll t* 
TteWkatbisure: surely happiness is somewhere to t* 
found*' , Rosselas rose next day and resetted ' 

to begin Ins experiment* upon life. 4 Youth/ cried he> ' 
* c is the time of gladness : I will join myself to the yoanf 
man, whose only business is to gratify their desires^ and 
whose time is all spent in a succession of en py m eats* * 
To such societies he was readily admitted ; but a tew 
days brought him baek weary and disgusted. Their * 
^ mirth was without images ; their laughter without mi- 
liar* : their pleasures were gross and sensual, in whicfc 
the mind had no part ; their conduct was at once wBi 
and mean ; they laughed at order and at law ; but the 
frown of power dejected, and the eye of wisdom abashed 
them* The prince soon concluded, that he should 
never be happy in a course of life of which he was 
ashamed. He thought it unsuitable to a reasonable b*» 
jag to act without a plan,, and to be sad or cheerfal only 
by chance. < Happiness/ said he> ' must be something 
solid and permanent, without fear and without uncer- 
tainty.' But his young companions had gained so 
much of his regard by their frankness and courtesy, thai 
he could not leave them without warning and remee* 
straace. 'My friends/ mid he, <1 ta^re seriously ec*> 
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petered our manners and our prospect?, and find that we 
have mistaken our own interest. bhe hr$t years of 
man muf t make provi&on for the la$t. he that never 
tfunkf, never can be wise. perpetual levity mu*t end 
m ignorance : and intemperance, though it may fire the 
fpintf an /tour, will make life Short or miserable.', 
let u$ consider that youth is of no long duration, and 
that m maturer age, when bhe eftcbantmentf of fancy 
Audi c*a$e, and phantoms of delight dance no more 
about u$, we {hall have no comfort? but the esteem of 
wise men, and the means of doing good. . let u?; 
therefore, $top ; while to ftop is in our power : let u$ 
kve as men who are tome time to grow old, and to 
trtiom it will be the moft dreadful of all evils to count 
their pa$t years by follies, and to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health only by bne maladies TOuofe 
not ha* produced.' they ?tared awhile in silence* 

dne upon another : and at la$t drove him away by a 
general dhoru§ of continued laughter. the cdn$- 

$iou?ne?e that his sentiment? were ju$t, and his inten- 
sions kind, was scarcely §itffi<)ient to support him against 
the horrour of den&on. but he recovered his tranquil- 
lity, and pursued his $earcfo. as he was dne 
day walking in the street, he $aw a spaCiou? buiMrogJ 
'Sfeipb all were, by the open doors, invited td enter t he 
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tidtred «>ur manners and our prospects, and feid ftK #B 
fcave mistaken our &m *rteFest* Vbe fett ye«rt%f 
man must make prorata* for Hie tost. He tfctft 
flanks, never can be wise. Perpetual levity mu* etft 
to ignorance : and intempeFaneo, though h may fee lift 
spirits for an hour, wfli «o*fce life *hort or mtoetoMb 
Let ut consider that youth is of no long chKtfo*/ tttt 
that in maturer age, when the enchantment* of fa**f 
shall cease, atu| phantoms of delight dance no inor% 
about us, we shall have no comfort* tat the esteei* *S 
we men, and the mean of drag good. iet «% 
therefore, stop ; while to atop is in our power : Jet Ml 
live at men who are some time to grow old, and 4b 
whom it will be the moat dreadful of all evils to eoutst 
their past years by fellies, and to be reminded of the* 
former luxuriance of health only by the maladies which 
riot has produced-' They stared awhile in silence^ 
one upon another ; and at last drove him away by * 
general chorus of continued laughter. The co» 
sciousness that his sentiments were just, and his into* 
tions kind, was scarcely sufficient to support him against 
the horrour of derision. But he recovered his tranquil 
lity, and pursued his search, As he was on* 

day walking in the street, he saw a spacious building 
i^hich all were, by the open doors, invited te ester t.fct 
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followed tfce stream of people, and found it a tail or 
"fdhool of declamation, in 'fthiofa professors read lectures 
to fefteir auditory. he fixed his eye upon a $age raised 
above Mke reft, who discoursed wibfi. great energy on bit 
government of the paeons. his look was venerable; 
Ins action graceful, his pronunciation clear, and his dic- 
tion, elegant, he Showed, wibft great strength of $en- 
timent, and variety of illustration, bnat human nature is 
degraded and debased, when bfte lower faculties predom- 
mate over bfte higher : bftat ^Jiien fancy, the parent df 
pa$$ion, usurps bne dominion of me mind, notning enstites 
feat Hie natural effect of unlawful government ; perturba- 
tion, and confusion : fefcat She betrays fete fortresses of 
l*e intellect to rebels, and excites her ofoildren to sedi- 

•v // ✓ •• ✓ „ A ~ A / A 

«on against reason, bneir lawful sovereign. he com- 

xv •• t w A U 

ptfred reason to bhe sun, of whicfc bhe light is constant, 
uniform, and lasting ; and fancy to a meteor, of bright, 
but transitory lustre, irregular in its motion and delusive 

t t s .w .* ✓ A O _ ✓ - .• v 

in its direction. he men communicated bne various 

precepts given from time to time for bne conquest of 
J)a$$ion, and displayed tie happiness of bftose who had 
Obtained bne important victory, after whicto man is no 

_A« w - ..v A 67) <T c 

longer bne slave of fear, nor bfte fool of hope ; is no more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated by 
Undernef ?, or depressed by grief ; but waftf on calmly 
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Mewed the stream of people, and found it a hall c* 
school of declamation in which professors read lecture* 
to their auditory. He fixed his eye upon a sage raised 
above the rest, who discoursed with great energy on the 
government of the passions. His look was venerable* 
his action graceful, his pronunciation clear, and his die-: 
tion elegant. He showed, with great strength of sen? 
timent, and variety of illustration, that human nature is 
degraded and debased when the lower faculties predom- 
inate .over the higher : that when fancy, the parent of 
pflttion, usurps the dominion of the mind, nothing ensues 
but the natural effect of unlawful government; perturb** 
tion, and confusion : that she betrays the fortresses of 
the intellect to rebels, and excites her children to sedi- 
tion against reason, their lawful . sovereign. He con*- 
pared reason to the sun, of which the light is constant* 
flfniform, and lasting ; and fancy to a meteor, of bright, 
but transitory lustre, irregular in its motion and delusive 
in its direction. He then communicated the various 

precepts given from time to time for the conquest of 
passion, and displayed the happiness of those who had 
obtained the important victory, after which man is no 
longer the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope ; is no more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated by 
tenderness, or depressed by grief ; but walks on calmly 
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l£rougn rai£ tumults or pnvagies of life, as bfce fun pur- 
0£S alike his course tfirougA (f&e cairn or bne stormy sty* 
fee enumerated many examples of heroes immovable by 
pin or pleasure^ who looked wifen. indifference on JAow 
pedes or accidents to jfeiob fefie vulgar ^ve tfte nam^a 
gf good and eviL he extorted h&i h'eara* to lay aside 
fcfceir prejudices* and arm fcfcemselvea against t&e ftafit 
«f malitf or misfortune by invulnerable paAenge ; con^ 
eluding Mat Mb* state only war happiness: and kfc*t ' 
tfus. happiness was in every, 6ne'a power, Rasselat 
fcsfeoed to hun with tfte veneration due. to tfte instqpff 
<Jon%of a- $uperiour being ; and waiting for bm at tfi* 
door, humbly implored bfte liberty of, vutfjng |Q great fc 
qpfteir of true wisdom, tfie lecturer hesitated a mo? 
meat ; v&en Rawelai put a purse of , gold into his hand* 
v&kfc he received wit& a. mixture of joy and wonder* 
* I have found/ $a»d the prince, at his return to lmlac* 
<a man who can teach allbfiatis necessary to be taownj 
who* from fcfte unshaken fcfurone of rational fortitude* 
looks down on fcfte scenes of life changing beneatft hun*, 
he speaks* and attention watcbes his hps ; he reasons* 

A .* »w 6* .• .• .. .'A .• i I •• 

and conviction closes his periods. tnis man $hall b» 
my future guide : I will learn his doctrines, and imitate 
Ins life*' € be not too hasty/ f aid imlac, < to tnift* 
or to.admire rate teaobew of morality ; fefkey discourse nte 
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.through the ttemults or privacies of life, as the sun put* 
sues alike his course through the calm or the stormy sky. 
He enumerated many examples of heroes immovable by 
Jrain or pjjgfeure, who looked with indifference on those 
modes or accidents to which the vulgar give the names 
of good and eVil. He exhorted his hearers to lay aside 
their prejudices, and arm themselves against the shafts 
of malice or misfortune by invulnerable patience ; con- 
cluding, that this state only was happiness : and that 
this happiness was in every one's power. Rasselas 
liMened to him with the veneration due to the instruc- 
tions of a superiour being ; and waiting for him at the 
door, humbly implored the liberty of visiting so great a 
master of true wisdom. The lecturer hesitated a mo- 
ment ; when Rasselas put a purse of gold into his hand, 
which he received with a mixture of joy and wonder. 
* I have found,' said the prince, at his return to /mlac, 
a man who can teach all that is necessary to be known ; 
who, from the unshaken throne of rational fortitude, 
lookt down on the scenes of life changing beneath him. 
he speaks, and attention watches his lips ; he reasons, 
and conviction closes his periods. This man* shall be 
my future guide : I will learn his doctrines, and imitate 
his life.' < Be not too hasty,' said Jmlac, « to trust 

or to admire the teachers of morality ; they discourse like 
p 
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angels, but fcftey live like men. 9 R&ffelaf , Ohio cou/d 
not conceive how any man could reason 90 forcibly with- 
out feeling the cogency of hi* own argument?, paid his 
visit in a few days, and was denied admiffion. hie 
had now learned the power of money, and made his 

l •• - ******* ' \u 

way by a piece of gold, to the inner apartment, where 
he found the jshilosopher in a room half darkened, wifelk 
his eyes misty, and his face pale. * sir,' said he, * you 
are come at a time when all human friendship is useless : 
what I suffer cannot be remedied : what I have loft 
cannot be supplied. my daughter ; my only daug^tet ; 
from whose tenderness I expected all fcfce comforts of my 
age, died last mgrfct of a fever. my views, my pur- 
pofes, my hopes are at an end. I am now a lonely be- 
mg, disunited from society. € sir, 9 said the prince, 

9 mortality is an event by whfcb a wise man can never 
be surprised : we flmow mat deatn is always near, and 
it Should therefore always be expected.' * young 
man,' answered the pfLilosojrfier, * you speak like toe 
who has never felt the pangs of separation.' * have 
you bften forgot the precepts,' said Ra$?ela?, € whiob you 
90 powerfully enforced ? has wisdom no strength to arm 
febe heart against calamity ? consider, fcftat external 
dhngs are naturally variable, but trutfi and reason Ute 
a)waj$ the same.' ( what comfort,' said the motrnfer, 
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angels, but they live like men. Rasselas, who cotd$ 
not conceive how any man could reason so forcibly withr 
out feeling the cogency of his own arguments, paid his 
.visit in a few days, and was dented admission. He 
•,had now learned the power of money> and made his 
wpy by a piece of gold, to the inner apartment, where 
he found the philosopher in a room half darkened, with 
his eyes misty, and his face pale. € Sir,' said he, ' you 
are come at a time when all human friendship is useless : 
what I suffer cannot be remedied : what I have lost 
cannot be supplied. My daughter ; my only daughter ; 
from whose tenderness I expected all the comforts of my 
age, died last night of a fever. My views, my pur- 
poses, my hopes are at an end. I am now a lonely be- 
ing, disunited from society. 9 ' Sir,' said the prince, 
' mortality is an event by which a wise man can never 
be surprised : we know that death is always near, and 
it should therefore always be expected.' € Young 
man,' answered the philosopher, 'you speak like one 
who has never felt the pangs of separation.' 'Have 
you then forgot the precepts,' said Rosselas, € which you 
£0 powerfully enforced ? has wisdom no strength to arm 
the heart against calamity ? consider, that external 
things are naturally variable, but truth and reason are 
always the same.' < What comfort/ said the mourner, 
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*«an trutfi. and reason afford me ? of what effect are 
they now, but to tell me that my daughter will not be 
vectored r f fene prince, whose humanity wouW not 

Suffer him to insult misery wMl reproof, went away x 
convinced of the emptiness of rfctorical found, and tike* 
inefficacy of polished periods and studied sentences, 
he was still eager upon fete same inquiry ; and having 
heard of a hermit fefeat lived near bht lowest cataract of 
the Nile, and filled the whole country wifcfc. the fame of 
his sanctity, resolved to visit his retreat, and inquire, 
whetfier bftat felicity whicfe pubhck life couid not afford 
was to be found in solitude, and whether a man whose 
age and virtue made him venerable, couid teacb- any 
peculiar art of Shunning evils, or enduring fcnenu im- 
lac and fete prince?? agreed to accompany him ; and 
after fcne necessary preparations, fcney began fcneir jour- 
ney, fcfteir way lay through the fields, where $hep» 
herds tended fefieir flocks, and fefte lamfts were plying 
upon the pasture. ' thif, 9 said fete poet, € is the life 
•fJhiofe has been often celebrated for its innocence and 
quiet ; let us pass *&e heat of the day among the 4hep# 
herds* tents, and frnow whefefcer all our searches are n<3* f 
ta terminate in pastoral simplicity.' fene proposal 

pleased fcfeem ; and fe&ey induced fefre Shepherds by fnrtfl 
presents and familiar tjuestionfc, to tett *tftefl^idti&t'tif 



* can troth and reason afford me ? of - what effect mi 
they news but to tell me that my daughter will not lit 
restored ?' The prince, whose humanity would not 
miter him to insult misery with reproof, went awajj 
convinced of the emptiness of rhetorical sound, and the 
inefficacy of polished periods and studied sentence* 
He was still eager upon the same inquiry ; and having 
heard of a hermit that lived near the lowest cataract of 
the Nile, and filled the whole country with the fame of 
bis sanctity, resolved to visit his retreat, and inquire', 
whether that felicity which pubHck life could not afford 
was to be found in solitude ; and whether a man whose 
age and virtue made him venerable, could teach any 
peculiar art of shunning evils, or enduring them, Im- 
lao and the princess agreed to accompany him ; and 
after the necessary preparations, they began their jour* 
ney. Their way lay through the fields, where shep- 
herds tended their flocks, and the lambs were ploying 
upon the pasture* ' This/ said the poet, * is the life 
which has been often celebrated for its innocence aad 
quiet ; let us pass the heat of die day among the shep» 
herds' tents, and know whether all our searches are net 
to terminate in pastoral simplicity** The propotrf 
pleased them i and they induced the shepherds irj n*ail 

patents and finflfer qpfffcm^ ft) te& their opinio* of 
P2 
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then own $ tate : fcney were §o rude and ignorant, fo 
little able to compare the good with the evil of bfeeir 
occupation, and so indistinct in Wfceir narratives and de- 
fcnptions, feftat very little could be learned from them* 
but it was evident, fc&at fefteir heart? were cankered wilt 
discontent ; tnat they considered fcnemselves as con- 
demned to labour for fcfce luxury of the nob ; and looked 
up wiba stupid malevolence toward fcnose that were 
plaged above tnem. the prince?? pronounced witn 

vehemence, tftat $he would never suffer bftese envious 
Savages to be her companions, and b&at $he Should not 
$oon be desirous of seeing any more specimens of rustick 
happiness ; but could not believe b&at all tfie accounts 
of primeval pleasures were fabulous, and was yet in. 
dou&t, whether life bad any fcfiing feftat could be justly 
preferred to the placid gratifications of fields and woc ^*» 
She hoped fc&at the time would come, when,.wifefi. a few 
virtuous and elegant companions, Shi Should gatfrer 
flowers planted by her own hand ; fondle the lambs of 
her own ewe ; and listen, wifcnout care, among brook* 
and breezes, to one of her maidens reading in the Shade* 
on fc&e next day fc&ey continued fefteir journey, till t&e 
fcat compelled feftem to look round for Shelter. at a 
Small distance feftey saw a tofnek wood, vvhicte they *wy 
fcooner entered, fc&an they penpe'iyed tbat tfc^w*fc*p- 
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their own state : they were so rude and ignorant, to 
little able to compare the good with the evil of their 
occupation, and so indistinct in their narratives and de- 
scriptions, that very little conld be learned from them. 
But it was evident, that their hearts were cankered with 
discontent ; that they considered themselves as con- 
demned to labour for the luxury of the rich ; and looked 
up with stupid malevolence toward those that were 
placed above them. The princess pronounced with 

vehemence, that she would never suffer these envious 
savages to be her companions, and that she should not 
soon be desirous of seeing any more specimens of rustick 
happiness ; but could not believe that all the accounts 
of primeval pleasures were fabulous > and was yet in 
doubt, whether life had any thing that could be justly 
preferred to the placid gratifications of fields and woods* 
She hoped that the time would come, when, with a few 
virtuous and elegant companions, she should gather 
flowers planted by her own hand ; fondle the lambs of 
her own ewe ; and listen, without care, among brooks 
and breezes > to one of her maidens reading in the shade* 
,Qn the next day they continued their journey, till the 
heat compelled them to look round for shelter. At a 
small distance they saw a thick wood, which they nQ 
sooner entered, than they perceived that they were ap*- 



jySiQbmg fcfce habitations of men. tribe fhnibe were 
diligently cut away to open wa/k$ i&ere tf&e Jh&dea 
^ere darkest ; fcne bougAs of opposite trees were arte- 
fatally interwoven ; $eat$ of flowery turf were raised ia 
meant spaces, and a rivulet fc&at wantoned along fcne 
fide of a winding patn, had it| bank; sometimes opened 
into fmall batons, and it$ ftream sometimes obstructed 
by little mounds of ftone heaped together to increase it? 
murmurs* fcney pa$?ed $lowly t&rougft fcne wood, 

delighted witfi. $uob unexpected accommodations, and 
entertained eacfo ofc&er wifcfi. conjecturing v&at, or %vh% 
he cou/d be, fcftat in bftose rude and unfrequented regions 
had leisure and art for $uofa harmk?$ luxury. a* 
ftaey advanced fcney heard fcne ?ound of musick, and ?aw 
youtns and virgins dancing in fcfie grove ; and going $tiH 
f urt&er, beheld a stately palace, built upon a hill fun* 
rounded wifcfi. woods. fcfte laws of eastern hospitality 
allowed them to enter ; and fcfte master welcomed them 
like a man liberal and wealdky. he was 

enough ui appearances toon to discern fcnat fcney were no 
common gueftf ; and spread his table wifcfi magnificence., 
tfte eloquence of Imlac caught his attention, and fcfte 
lefty courtefy of fcfte prince? $ exited his respect. v)hen 
fcfcey offered to depart, he entreated fefteir $tay, and wa# 
H# next day ftiti note unwilling to dismiff fcfte m ttatt 
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proaching the habitations of men. The shrub* were 
d«Ugently cut away to open walks where the shadtf; 
were darkest ; the boughs of opposite trees were arti- 
ficially interwoven ; seats of flowery turf were raised ia 
vacant spaces, and a rivulet that wantoned along the 
side of a winding path, had its banks sometimes opened 
into small basons, and its stream sometimes obstructed 
by little mounds of stone heaped together to increase its 
ipuripurs. They passed slowly through the woody 

delighted with such unexpected accommodations, and 
entertained each other with conjecturing what, or who 
he could be, that in those rude and unfrequented regions 
had leisure and art for such harmless luxury. As 
they advanced they heard the sound of musick, and saw 
youths and virgins dancing in the grove ; and going still 
farther, beheld a stately palace, built upon a hill sur- 
rounded with woods. The laws of eastern hospitality 
allowed them to enter ; and the master welcomed them 
like a man liberal and wealthy. He was skilful 

enough in appearances soon to discern that they were no 
common guests; and spread his table with magnificence. 
The eloquence of Jmlac caught his attention, and the 
lofty courtesy of the princess excited his respect. When 
they offered to depart he entreated their stay, and waff 
.the next day still more unwtlling to dismiss them tbajfr 
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fcefore. tfiey were easily pervaded to stop* and civili- 
ty grew up in time to freedom and confidence. the 
prince now saw all the domestick$ cfeeerful, and all the 
Age of nature smiling round the place, and cou/d not 
forbear to hope tfcat he tfhouid find here vihat he was 
peeking : but v&en he was congratulating fcfie matter 
apon hit possesions, he answered wMi a pgh, € my con- 
dtfton has indeed the appearance of happiness, but ap- 
pearances are delusive. my prosperity puts my l«f e hi 
danger ; the bafta of aegyi* is my enemy, incensed 
only by my wealrik and popularity. I have been hib&ep* 
to protected against bun by tne princes of tne country ; 
hut as the favour of the great is uncertain, I know not 
how soon my defenders may be persuaded to Share the 
plunder wifcn tne bafta. 1 have sent my treasures into 

.• H w .* w A - // W i xw 

a distant country, and upon tne first alarm, am prepared 
to follow tnem.*- tnen will my enemies riot in my 
mansion, and enjoy the gardens vttuok 1 have planted** 
Ifcey all joined in lamenting his danger, and deprecating 
his exile ; and fcfte princess was so muofe disturbed witft 
fcfte tumult of gnef and indignation, tfiat She retired to 
her apartment. they continued with their kind inviter 

— A» w ✓ ✓ A // : 

a few days longer, and then went forward to find fcfte 
hermit. fcftey came on the third day, byr.lfte 

4uraoftoa of tie peasant?, to tike hermit's ceiH -frwat a 



hefofe. They were easily persuaded to stop, and chr*li» 
ty grew up in time to freedom and confidence. The 
prince now saw all the domesticks cheerful, and all th# 
face of nature smiling round the place, and could not 
forbear to hope that he should find here what he wa4 
seeking i but when he was congratulating the most** 
upon the possessions, he answered with a sigh, * my cott^ 
dftion has indeed the appearance of happiness, but ap* 
pearances are delusive. My prosperity puts my life iff 
danger ; the bassa of ^Egypt is my enemy, incense* 
Anly by my wealth and popularity. I have been htthe** 
to protected against him by the princes of the country } 
but as the favour of the great is uncertain, I know 90* 
how soon my defenders may be persuaded to share \hi 
plunder with the bassa. I have sent my treasures into 
a distant country, and upon the first alarm, am prepared 
to fellow them. Then will my enemies not in ray 
mansion, and enjoy the gardens which I have planted. 9 
They all joined in lamenting his danger, and deprecating 
Ins exile ; and the princess was so much disturbed with 
the tumult of grief and indignation, that she retired to 
her apartment. They continued with their kind invtter 
a few days longer, and then went forward to find the 
hermit. They came on the third day, by the 

direction of the peasants, to the hermit's eell : it was * 
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#avern in the pde of a -mountain overshadowed wifcft 
pa/m trees, at 9119b a distance from ^pe cataract, fefcat 
gorfung more was heard fc&an a gentle, uniform ma*- 
•ur, fuob as composed fefie mind to pensive nreditafani* 
especially 'men it was assisted by fcne wind whi?ttoig 
among the branches, the first rude es*ay of nature 
bad been $0 muob improved by human labour, bfcat &6 
cave contained several apartment; appropriated to differ* 
* nt uses, and often afforded lodging to travellers, whSm 
darkness or tempest* happened to overtake. • ; tfte 
faerinit sat on a benob at the door, to enjoy fefee coolnetf 
ff the evening. on dne fide lay a book wibfipens ajfr 
papers • on Hie ot&ety medhamcai instruments of various 
kinds. as* tney approaobed him unregarded, Ira prio- 
cess observed, bnat he had not rake countenance' of a 
man tfcat had found, or couM teaob t&e way to happi- 
sets- tftey fluted him wifcfc great respect, wkM» 

he repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the forftis of 
courts, « my ctoiklren, , said he,/ if you have lost your 
way, .you Shall -be willingly supplied wifcfi. snob convent 
lenses for tike nigAt as fefiis cavern will afford. I hav€f 
all fciat nature requires, and you will not expect detica* 
qZfr in a hermit's cell.* Vhey tfianked him ; and 

entering, were pleased wifcfc bne neatness and regularity 
of the place. the hermit set *fle$h and wiae^4ifare 
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4fcvern ib the aide of a mountain overshadowed with 
palm trees, at jjgfh a distance from the cataract, thbt 
nothing more was heard than a gentle, uniform mtift- 
mur, such as composed the mind to pensive meditation, 
especially when it was assisted by the wind whistling 
among the branches. The first rude essay of nature 
had been so much improved by human labour, that the 
eave contained several apartments appropriated to differ- 
ent uses, and often afforded lodging to travellers, whom 
darkness or tempests happened to overtake. The 
hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy the coolness 
^|the evem^. On one side lay a book with pens and 
papers ; on the other, mechanical instruments of various 
kinds. ^pAs they approached him unregarded, the prin- 
cess observed, that . he had not the countenance of a 
man that had found, or could teach the way to happi- 
ness. They saluted him with great respect, which 
he repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
courts. ' My children,' said he, * if you have lost your 
wa y» you shall be willingly supplied with such conven-' 
iences for the night as this cavern will afford. 1 have 
all that nature requires, and you will not expect delica- 
cies in a hermit's cell.' ^ They thanked him ; and 
entering, were pleased with the neatness and regularity 
of the place. The hermit set flesh and wine before 
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t&em, tfcougrft he fed only upon fruit* and water. his 
discourse was cheerful wMout levity, j^nd pious without 
cntfiusiasm. he soon gained the esteem of his guests, 
and the princess repented of her hasty cenjure. at 
Ia?t,Imlac began fcnus : I do not now wonder dftat your 
reputation is so far extended ; we have heard at Cairo 
of your wisdom, and came hifcner to implore your direc- 
tion for bfcis young man and maiden in the ofooice of 
life. ' to him mat lives well/ an$trered fete her* 

mit, € every form of life is good : nor can I give any 

w v • A A.* I » A A i \ ✓ 

ofcner rule for oboice, fcnan to remove from^ll apparent 
evil.' € he will remove most certainly from 

Said bfce prince, € who Shall devote himself to fcftat soli- 

<?» tffc i ✓ a ✓ ✓ : aw/w 

tude whiob you have recommended by your ^Jpmple.' 

* I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude/ said tfie 
hermit, * but have no desire tfrat my example $hou/d 
gain any imitators, in my youtfk I professed arms, 
"and was raised by degrees to the highest military rank, 
I have traversed wide countries at fete head of my 
troop?, and seen many battles and sieges. at last, be- 
ing disgusted by tfee preferments of a younger officer, 
and feeling fehat my vigour was beginning to decay, I 
resolved to close my life iiPpeace, having found fete 

«* a \ w .'A .* ✓ . • iv 

world full of snares, discord, and misery. I had 6nce , 

• A v ✓•*•*• f v 

iffcapei from the pursuit of the enemy by tAe Shelter of 
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them, though he fed only upon fruits and water. His 
discourse was cheerful without levity, and pious without 
enthusiasm. He soon gained the esteem of his guests* 
and the pn'ncess repented of her hasty censure. At 
last, Imlac began thus : I do* not now wonder that yout 
reputation is so far extended ; we have heard at Cairo 
of your wisdom, and came hither to implore your direor 
tion for this young man and maiden in the choice of 
life. € To him that lives well,* answered the hei>» 

mit, ' every form of life is good 2 nor can I give any 
other rule Sat choice, than to remove from all apparent 
'evil.' ( He will remove most certainly from evil** 

said the prince, ' who shall devote himself to that soli- 
tude vtj&ch you have recommended by your example,' 
€ I have indeigkiived fifteen years in solitude,' said tlie 
hermit, ' but have no desire that my example should 
gain any imitators. In my youth I professed arms* 
and was raised by degrees tiT the highest military rank. 
I have traversed wide countries at the head of my 
troops, and seen mgpy battles and sieges At last, fat- 
ing disgusted by the preferments of a younger officer, 
and feeling that my vigour was beginning to decay, I 
resolved to close my life in peace, having found the 
world full of snares, discord, and misery. I had one* 
tecoped from the pursuit of enemy by the shelter of 
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cavern, and therefore ofaose it for my final resi- 
dence. I employed artificers to form it into chambers, 
and stored it wiHi all fcfiat I was likely to want. foF 
fome time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a tempest 
beaten sailor at his entrance into thjt harbour, being £e- 
tigAted wifcfi tfie sudden ofeange of tfie noise and hurry 
of war to stillness and repose. wlien the pleasure of 

A ✓ ✓ // — s A.' \*+ v ✓ I .• • 

novelty went away, I employed my hours in examining 

N tf* I v It 

Hie plant? $hic4s grow in the valley, and the minerals 
'fthiofo I collected from the rock$, but bfcat inquiry is 
now grown tasteless and irksome. I have been for 
^ome time unsettled, and detracted : my mind is dis- 
turbed wifefl^ a thousand perplexities of dou6t, and van* 
ties of imagination, vHhioh hourly prevail upon me, be- 

A i r A A O •* •* •• i - .v / »*- .w 

cause I have no opportunities of relaxation or diversion. 
1 am sometimes ashamed, to fcfiink fcfiat I cou/d not ?e- 
cure myself from vioe, but by retinng from tne exercise 
of virtue,and begin to fa^tcX feftat I was rat&er impelled 
bp resentment fcfcan led by devotion into solitude. my 
fancy not? in Irenes of folly, and ^anient tfiat I have 
lo^t so mucfe, and have gained so little. in solitude* if 
I escape the example of bad men, I want likewise the 
counsel and conversation of tfie good. I have been 
long comparing the evils with the advantages of fopety* 
- and resolve to return into ^e world to^isorrowi . *fce if e 
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this cavern, and therefore chose it for my final resi- 
•*dence. I employed artificers to form it into chambers, 
and stored it with all that I was likely to iwant. For 
' some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a tempest 
H^saten sailor at Wis entrance into the harbour, being de- 
lighted with the sudden change of the noise and hurry 
of war to stillness and repotie. When the pleasure of 
novelty went away, I employed my hours in examining 
the plants which grow in the valley, and the minerals 
which I collected from the rocks. But that inquiry is 
now grown tasteless and irksome. I have been for 
some time unsettled, and distracted : my mind is dis- 
turbed with a thousand perplexities of doubt, and vani- 
ties of imagination, which hourly prevail upon me, be- 
cause I have/no opportunities of relaxation or diversion. 
I am sometimes ashamed, to think that I could not se- 
cure myself from vice, but by retiring from the exercise 
x>f virtue, and begin to suspect that I was rather impelled 
by resentment than led by devotion into solitude. My 
fancy rtoU in scenes of foltyj and I laflient that I have 
lost so much, and have gained so little. In solitude, if 
I escape the example of bad men, I want likewise the 
counsel and conversation of the good. I have been 
long comparing the evils with the advantages of society, 

tad resolve to return into the^orW to-morrow. TH* «fe 
a 2 
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•f a solitary man will be certainly miserable, but not 
tainly devout 9 bfcey heard his resolution wittjii 

Surprise, hut after a Short pause, offered to conduct him 
to Cairo. he dug up a considerable treasure whiofe he* 
had hid among fcne rock?, and accompinied k&em to 
City, on iMuob as he approaobed it,, he gazed wifcfi. 
ture. ^4&a$$elas went often to an as* 

ffembly of learned men, wfh met at stated times to un* 
bend tfeeir minds, and compare fcfceir opinions* tfieir 
manners were soraevShat coarse, but tteir conversation' 
was instructive ; and feneir deputations acute* though 
sometimes too violent, and often continued till neib&ec 
controvertist remembered upon "fthat question b&ey be- 
gan. some faultfrwere almost general among tftem r 
every One was desirous to dictate to bfie rest, and every 
dne was pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of 
anofc&er depreciated. in fc&is assembly Ra$$elaf was 

relating his interview ^fe. the hiftnit, and the wonder 
wiWh ^flfciofc he heard him cenjure a cour$e of life v&icfe 
he had so deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed; 
like sentiment? ^ tie hearers were various $ome 
were of opinion, tftat t&e folly of his oboipe had been 
justly pumShed by condemnation to perpetual persever- 
ance. 5ne of the youngest among t&em wit* great 
rj&ejpeape prwoun^ed him an bypocnitt. sane' talkr 
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#f a solitary man will be certainly miserable, but not cer- 
tainly devout.' They heard his resolution with 
surprise, but after a short pause, offered to conduct him 
to Cairo. He dug up a considerable treasure which he 
had hid among the rocks, and accompanied them to the 
city, on which as he approached it, he gazed with rap- 
ture. ^ Rasselas went sften to an as- 
sembly of learned men, who met at stated times to. un- 
bend their minds, and compare their opinions. Their 
manners were somewhat coarse, but their conversation 
was instructive ; and their disputations acute, though 
sometimes too violent, and often continued till neither 
controvertist remembered upon what question they be- 
gan* Some faults were almost general among them : 
every one was desirous to dictate to the rest, and every 

One was pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of 

ft* 

another depreciated* 'In this assembly Rasselas was 
relating his interview with the hermit, and the wonde? 
with which he heard him censure a course of life which, 
he had so deliberately chosen, and so laudably followed, 
The sentiments of the hearers were various. Some 
were of opinion, that the folly of his choice had been 
justly punished by condemnation to perpetual persever- 
ance. One of the youngest jamong them with great 
yehemence pronounced bim an hypocrite* Some talk- 
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ed of the Tight of society to the labour of individuals, and 
considered retirement as a desertion of duty. ofcneft 
readily allowed, fcnat fcfiere was a time 3hen the claims 
of the publick were satisfied, and vihen a man might 
properly sequester himself, to review his life, and purify 
his heart. one who appeared more affected wifcfi, 

the narrative fcfian the rest, tnouoAt it likely, fcnat the 
hermit wou/d, in a few years, go back to his retreat, 
and, perhaps, if ghame did not restrain, or deatn inter- 
cept him, return 6n<?e more from his retreat into the 

IM A ff* I ✓ * 

world : f for fcne hope of happiness*' $aid he, € is 90 
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Strongly impressed, fcnat the longest experience is not 
able to efface it. of the present state, Whatever it b£, 
we feel and are forced to confess the misery;' ye^^Snen 
the same state is again at a distance, imagination paints 
it as desirable. but the time will $urely come, "When 
desire will be no longer our torment, and no man Shall 
be wretcfeed but by his own fault.' ' tnis,' said a 

1iniloso|sner, who had heard him wifcn tokens of great 
impatience, * is fcne present condition of a wise man. 
tne time is already come, when none are wretcfced but 
by fcneir own fault. nofcnmg is more idle fcnan to m- 
quire after happiness* whicfc nature has kindly placed 
wifcfnn our reacfc. tne way to be happy is to live ac- 
tording to nature ; in obedience to fcftat universal and 
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ed of the right of society to the labour of individuals, asd 
considered retirement as a desertion of duty. Others 
readily allowed, that there was a time when the claims 
©f the publick were satisfied, and when a man might 
properly sequester himself, to review his life, and purify 
bis heart. One who appeared more affected with 

the narrative than the rest, thought it likely, that the 
hermit would, in a few -years, go back to his retreat, 
and, perhaps, if shame did not restrain, or death inter- 
cept him, return once more from his retreat into the 
world : ' for the hope of happiness, 9 said he, Ms so 
strongly impressed, that the longest experience is not 
able to efface it. Of the present state, whatever it be, 
we feel add are forced to confess the misery ; yet, when 
the same state is again at a distance, imagination paints 
it as desirable. But the.time will surely come, when 
desire will be no longer our torment, and no man shall 
be wretched but by his own fault.' ' This/ said a 

philosopher, who had heard him with tokens of great 
impatience, ' is the present condition of a wise man.* 
The time is already come, when none are wretched but 
by their own fault. Nothing is more idle than to in- 
quire after happiness, which nature has kindly placed 
within our reach. The way to be happy is to live ac- 
cording to nature ; in obedience, to that universal and 
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unalterable law with ^/hiok every heart is originally ink 
preyed ; whiofc is not written on it by precept, but er> 
graven by destiny : not instilled by education, but mr 
fused at our nativity. he bnat lives according to na- 
ture will $uffer notfnng from the delusions of hope, or 
importunities of desire : he will receive and reject wWk 
equability of temper, and act or suffer as tne reason of 
tilings Shall alternately prescribe, ofrner men may 
amuse tnemselves witn subtile definitions, or intricate 
ratiocinations. let fcfcem learn to be wise by easier 
means : let them observe the hind of the forest, and the 
linnet of fete grove : let bftem consider the life of ani- 
mals whose motions are regulated by instinct ; thef 
obey their guide, and are happy. let u$ therefore at 
lengtfi, cea$e to depute, and learn to hve ; fcfirow away 
Ifte incumbrance of precept?, ^iic4a fcfeey who utter 
tfcem wibfi. $o muofo pride and pomp do not understand : 
and carry wifefi. us tni? pimple and intelligible maxim, 
tnat deviation from nature is deviation from happme?$> 
"Mien he had spoken, he looked round him wifcfr a placid 
air, and enjoyed fene consciousness of his own benen- 
cence. c §ir/ said the prince, wifcfc great jaodesty, ( as 
I, like all the rest of mankind, am desirous of felicity, 
my closest attention has been fixed upon your discourse : 
I doubt not the trutift of a position Hhi<& * nfiifl so 
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inalterable law with which every heart is originally ion 
pressed ; which is not written on it by precept, but en- 
graven by destiny : not instilled by education, but in* 
fused at our nativity. He that lives according to no* 
ture will suffer nothing from the delusions of hope, or 
importunities of desire : he will receive and reject with 
equability of temper, and act or suffer as the reason of 
tilings shall alternately prescribe. Other men may 
amuse themselves with subtile definitions, or intricate 
ratiocinations. Let them learn to be wise by easier 
means : let them observe the hind of the forest, and the 
linnet of the grove : let them consider the life of ani- 
mals whose motions are regulated by instinct ; they 
obey their guide, art! are happy. Let us therefore at 
length, cease to dispi^e, and learn to live ; throw away 
the incumbrance of preempts, which they who utter ' 
them with so much pride and pomp do not understand : 
and carry with us this simple and intelligible maxim, 
that deviation from nature is deviation from happiness.' 
When he had spoken, he looked round him with a placid 
air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his own benefi- 
11 cence. < Sir,' &aid the prince, with great modesty, € as 
dd, like all the rest of mankind, am desirous of felicity, 
~~ my closest attention has been fixed upon your discourse : 
I doubt not the truth of a position which a man so 
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Warned has $o confidently advanced, let me only 
tnoWj what it is to live according to nature. 1 men 
Ifind young men $0 bumble and 90 docile*' said the 
jAdapopfcer, < I can deny tfiem no information wkipfc my 
studies have enabled me to afford. to live according 
to nature, Is to act always wit*, due regard to tie fit* 
new arising from tne relations and qualities of causes, 
and effects : to concur wifcfi. the great and unobangeaUe 
fdheme of universal f eliQity ; toco-operate witfe Hie 
general deposition and tendency of t&e present system 
of tfiings.' b&e prince soon found fcnat bfiis was one • 

of fcfie sages whom he $hou/d understand less as he heard 

A* w e xw r'* ^ A:/ 

him longer. he fcneref ore bowed and was silent ; and 
Hie phdofoirfier supposing him satisfied, and fcfie rest van- 
^ qui$hed,Toee up and departed, witfj^fie air of a man that 
had co-operated with, tne sent system. Raj* ' 

selas returned home full of reflections, doubtful how to 
direct his future steps. of the way to happiness he 
found tfie learned and simple equally ignorant, but as he 
was yet young, he flattered himself t&at he had yet tune 
remaining for more experiments and further inquiries. ' 
he communicated to Imlac his observations and his 

w A\\ w t 

douot?, but was answered by him wifcn new dou6t$ ancr. 
remarks, mat gave him no comfort. he therefore dif- 
coursed more frequently and freely wibfi. bit fister, 



Ictorned has so confidently advanced. Let me mAy 
know, what it is to live according to nature.' ■ c Whei 
i find young men so feumble and so" docile/ said tUtf 
philosopher, € I can deny them no information which my 
studies have enabled me to afford. To live according 
to nature, is to act always with due regard to the fit? 
ness arising from the relations- and qualities of causes 
and effects ; to concur with the great and unchangeable 
scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate with the 
general disposition and tendency of the present system 
of things.' The prince soon found that this was one 

of the sages whom he should understand less as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was silent ; and 
the philosopher supposing him satisfied, and the rest van- 
quished, rose up and departed, with the air of a man that . 
had co-operated with the present system. Ras- 
selas returned home full of reflections, doubtful how to 
direct his future steps. Of the way to happiness he 
found the learned and simple equally ignorant, but as he 
was yet young, he flattered himself that he had yet time 
remaining for more experiments and further inquiries. 
He communicated to Imlac his observations and his 
doubts, but was answered by hinfcwith new doubts, and 
remarks that gave him no comfort. He therefore -dis- 
coursed more frequently and fiwly with his sister, who 
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had yet the fame lwpe wim himself, and Slways assist- 
ed him to give ?ome reason, ^y, though he had been 
hmerto frustrated, he might succeed at la$t. « we 

have himertoV said She, *Anown but little of Hie world': 
we have never yet been eimer great or mean. in our 
«wn country, mougrft we had royalty we had no power; 
and in mis, we have not yet seen me pnvate rece&es 
«f dome$tick peace. Imlac favours not our search ; lest 
we Shou/d in time find him mistaken. we will tiivide 
the task between us : you Shall try what is to be found 
in the $plendour of court?, and I will range the Shades of 
humbler life. perhaps, command and authority may 

» .. ,,'•** e ' «* A A * / 

be me supreme blessings, as tney afford most opportune 
ties of doing good : or, perhaps, $hat mis world can 
give may be found in the modest habitations of middle 
fortune, too low great designs, and too high for 
penury and distress-' Ra$$elas applauded the de* 

ftgn ; and appeared next day with a splendid retinue at 
me court of the ba$$a. he was soon distinguished for 
his magnificence., and admitted, as a prince whose cu- 
nosity had brought him from distant countries, to an in- 
timacy wim the great officers, and frequent conversation 
wim the ba$$a himself. he was at first inclined to 

believe, mat the man must be pleased wim his own con- 
di-fcon, whom all approaofalejl wim reverence, and heard 
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bad yet the Same hope with himself, and always assay- 
ed him to give some reason^ why, though he had been 
hitherto frustrated, he might succeed at last. ' Wje 

have hitherto/ said she, ' known but little of the world. : 
we have never yet been either great or mean. In our 
own country, though we had royalty we had no power ; 
*nd in this, we have not yet seen the private recesses 
of domestick peace. Imlac favours not our search, lest 
we should in time find him mistaken* We will divide 
the task between us : you shall try what is to be found 
ra the splendour of courts, and I will range the shades of 
humbler life. Perhaps, command and authority may 
Jbe the supreme blessings, as they afford most opportuni- 
ties of doing good : or, perhaps, what this world can 
give may be found in the modest habitations of middle 
fortune, too low for great designs, and too high for 
penury and distress. 9 Rasselas applauded the de- 

sign ; and appeared next day with a splendid retinue at 
the court of the bassa. He was soon distinguished for 
his magnificence, and admitted, as a prince whose cu- 
riosity had brought him from distant countries, to an in- 
.timacy with the great officers, and frequent conversation 
.with the bassa himself. He was at first inclined to 

believe, that the man must be pleased with his own con- 
ation* whom all approach*! with reverence, and beard 



wifcfc obedience ; and who hid Hie power to extend his 
edicts to a whole kingdom. c there can be no plea£ 
we/ $aid he, * equal to fc&at of feeling at dnce tfie joy 
of tnousands all made happy by wise administration. 
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yet, since by fcne law of subordination, fcnis sublime de- 
ight can be in 6ne nation but the lot of 6ne, it is purely 
reasonable to fcfunk, that there is some satisfaction more 
popular and accessible ; and fcfiat millions can hardly be 

V S S .*• v 8* •* •* t/' 

Subjected to the will of a single man, only to fill his par- 
ticular breast wifen mcommumcable content.' fenese 

A a ts* c * 

thoughts were often in his mind, and he found no solu- 
tion of tie difficulty. but as presents and civilities 
gamed him more familianty, he found bnat almost every 
man who stood big/r in employment hated all b&e rest, 
and was hated by tfeem ; and fcfiat bfteir lives were a 
cototinual $ucce**ion of plbts and detections, stratagems 
and escapes, faction and treacfcery. many of tnose 
who surrounded fefte bafta, were sent only to watcfe and 
report his conduct : every tongue was muttering cen- 
sure, and every eye was searching for a fault. at 
fift, fcfte letters of revocation arrived : the ba$$a was 
earned in obains to Constantinople ; and his name was 
mentioned no more. € what are we now to mink 

of tfie prerogatives of power/ ?aid Rasselas to his sifter, 
f is ft wifiout any efficacy to good i or, is (Ae suborxte- 



with obedience ; and who bad the power to extend fair 
edicts to a whole kingdom. ' There can be no plea* 
sure/ said he, ( equal to that of feeling at once the jojr 
of thousands all made happy by wise administration* 
Yet, since by the law of subordination, this sublime de- 
light can be in one nation but the lot of one, it is surely 
reasonable to think, that there is some satisfaction move 
popular and accessible ; and that millions can hardly be 
subjected to the will of a single man, only to fill his pais 
ticular breast with incommunicable content.' These 
thoughts were often in his mind, and he found no solu- 
tion of the difficulty* But as presents and civilities 
gained him more familiarity, he found that almost every 
man who stood high in employment hated all the rest,, 
and was hated by them ; and that their lives were a 
continual succession of plots and detections, stratagems 
and escapes, faction and treachery. Many of those 
who surrounded the bassa, were sent only to watch and 
report his conduct : every tongue was muttering cen- 
sure, and every eye was searching for a fauk. At 
last, the letters of revocation arrived : the bassa was 
carried in chains to Constantinople ; and his name was 
mentioned no more. « What are we now to think 
of the prerogatives of power/ said Rasselas to his sister* 

< is it without any efficacy A good ? or, is the subordii* 

R2 
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ate degree only dangerous, and fc&e * upreme, safe and 
glorious ? is fcfie sultan tfce only happy man in his do- 
minions, or, is fete sultan himself subject to fcfie torment? 
of suspicion, and fcfie dread of enemies in a' 
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«kort time fcne second ba$$a was deposed; me sultan 
fcjfcat had advanced him was murdered by fete Jamsariegy 
and hi*succes?our had ofe&er views and different favour- 
ite*., tfie princess, utbfie mean time, insinuated' 
herself into many families ; far fcftere are few doors> 
mrowgk wnicfe liberality joined wifcfi good ftumour can- 
not find it? way. fcfie daughters of many houses were 
airy and cbeerful ; but Nekayah had been too long ac- 
customed to fcfie conversation of Imlac and her brofefter r 
to he muob pleased wifcfi. cfcildifh levity, and prattle 
Hfhkh had no meaning. $he found fcfieir thought} nar* 
fow, tfteir wishes low, and feneir merriment often arti- 
filial. fcfieir pleasures, poor as fcfiey were, cou/d not 
le preserved pure, but were embittered by petty com* 
petitions and wortfcles? emulation* fcfiey were always- 
jealou? of fc&e beauty of eaofe ofcfier ; of a quality ta 
<9h)ofo solicitude can add notfung, and from whiefo de- 
traction can take nothing away. many were in love* 
wifcttriflers like fcfcemselves, and many fancied fc&at fcftey 
were in love, when in trulfi fcfiey were only idle, fcfieir 
aftaslKm wis not fixed m sense or Virtue, and t&mfote 
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ate degree only dangerous, and the supreme, safe an* 
glorious P is the sultan the only happy man in his do* 
minions, or, is the sultan himself subject to the torment* 
of suspicion, and the dread of enemies ?' In * 

short time the second bassa was deposed. The suitor 
that had advanced him was murdered by the Janisaries} 
and his suceessour had other views and different favour* 
itest The princess, in the mean time, insinuated 

herself into many families ; for there are few doors* 
through which liberality joined with good humour cant 
not find its way.. The daughters of many houses were 
airy and cheerful but Nekayah had been too long ac- 
customed to the conversation of Imlac and- her brother, 
to be much pleased with childish* levity, and prattle 
which had no meaning. She found their thoughts now 
row, their wishes low, and their merriment often arti* 
fecial. Their pleasures, poor as they were, could not 
be preserved pure, but were embittered: by petty com* 
petitions and worthless emulation. They were always 
jealous of the beauty of each other ^ of a quality ta 
which solicitude can. add nothing, and from which de- 
traction can- take nothing away. Many were in love 
with triflers like themselves, and many fancied that they 
were in love, when in truth they were only idle. Theip 
affection was not fixed on sense or virtue^ and therefore 
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fridom ended but in vexation. b&eir grief, however, 
like t&eir joy, was transient ; every dung floated in bfteir 
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mind unconnected wifcn b&e past or future, $o b&at one 
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desire easily gave way to anob&er, as a second stone ea$t 
into b&e water effaces and confounds b&e circles of the 
first. wib& b&ese girls She played as wit*, moffent 
five animals, and found b&em proud of her countenance 
tnd weary of her company. but her purpose was 

to examine' more deeply, and her affability easily per* 
tuaded bne heart? b&at were swelling wifcn sorrow to 
discharge bneir secret? in her ear : and b&ose whom> 
hope flattered, or prosperity delighted, often courted her 

// / ~» w 

to partake bneir pleasures, bne princess and her 

brob&er commonly met in b&e evening, in a private ftun« 
mer house on bfee bank of the Nile, and related to eaob 
ob&er tfie occurrences of b&e day. as they were sitting 
togeb&er, b&e princess east her eyes upon b&e river b&at 
flowed before her. ( answer/ said She, € great fab&er 
of waters, b&ou b&at rolJest b&y floods through eighty 
nations, to b&e invocations of b&e daughter of b&y native 
king : tell me, if b&ou watered, t&rougft all b&y course, 
a single habitation from ^Skiofa b&ou dost not hear b&e 
murmurs of complaint ?' < you are b&en,' said 

Ra$selas, < not more successful in private houses b&an I 
tare been in courts/ < I have, $mc* b&e toft paretic* 
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seldom ended but in vexatkm. Their grief, however*' 
like their joy, was transient ; every thing floated in theBr 
mind unconnected with the past or future, so that one 
desire easily gave way to another, as a second stone cast 
into the water effaces and confounds the circles of the 
first. With these girls she played as with inoffen* 

sive animals, and found them proud of her countenance 
and weary of her company. But her purpose wa» 

to examine more deeply, and her affability easily per* 
suaded the hearts that were swelling with sorrow to 
discharge their secrets in her ear : and those whom 
hope flattered, or prosperity delighted, often courted her " 
to partake their pleasures. *The princess and her 
brother commonly met in the evening, in a private sum- 
mer house on the bank of the Nile, and related to each 
other the occurrences of the day. As they were sitting 
together, the princess cast her eyes upon the river that 
flowed before her. * Answer/ said she, * great father 
of waters, thou that rollest thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy native 
king : tell me, if thou waterest, through aft thy course, 
a single habitation from which thou dost not hear the 
murmurs of complaint i 9 € You are then,' said 

Rasselas, ' not more successful in private houses than I 
have been in courts,' < I have, since the last partition ' 



gf our provinces,' $aid the princess, < enabled myself to 
f nter familiarly into many families, where fcnere was kite 
fairest $how of prosperity and peace, and frnow not 6ne 
aoufe tftat is not haunted by some fury tfiat destroys 
tfceir quiet. I did not seek eaaye among tfie poor, 

because I concluded bftat fcftere it cou/d not be found* 
But I $aw many poor, whom I had supposed to live in 
affluence. poverty has, in large cities, very different 
appearances: it is often concealed in splendour, and often 
vx extravagance. it is tne care of a very great part of 
mankind to conceal t&eir indigence from the rest: bfcey 
Support tftem$elves by temporary expedient?, and -every 
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day is lost in contnvmg for fene morrow. fcni$ how- 
ever, was an evil wlucfc though frequent, I saw wifefi. les$ 
pain, because I cou/d relieve it. yet some have refused 
my bounties, more offended wifcn my quickness to detect 
t&eir wants, bftan pleased witft my readiness to succour 
fcfiem : and ofcfters, whose exigencies compelled b&em to 
admit my kindness bave never been able to forgive t&eir 
benefactress* many, however, have been sincerely 
grateful witAout the ostentation of gratitude,, or the. hope 
of obter favours.' 
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ef our provinces/ said the princess, * enabled myself to 
enter familiarly into many faipilies, where there was the 
fairest show of prosperity and peace, and know not orib 
house that is not haunted by some fary that destroys *" 
their quiet. I did not seek ease among the poof, 

because I concluded that there it could not be found* 
But I saw many poor, whom I had supposed to live in 
affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, very different 
appearances : it is often concealed in splendour, and often 
in extravagance. It is the care of a very great part of 
mankind to conceal their indigence from the rest : they 
support themselves by temporary expedients, and every* 1 
day is* lost in contriving for the morrow* This how- 

ever, was an evil which though frequent, I saw with less 
pain, because I could relieve it. Yet some have refused 
my bounties, more offended with my quickness to detect 
their wants, than pleased with my readiness to succour 
them : and others, whose exigencies compelled them to 
admit my kindness have never been able to forgive their 
benefactress. Many, however, have been sincerely 
grateful without the ostentation -of gratitude, or the hope 
of other favours.* 
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IK the preceding pages of RASSELAS, comprising the 
whole of the first volume of the London edition, every 
letter has been repeatedly noted with its appropriate 
marks, and the accented syllables distinguished by Italic* 
vowels. The vowel marks becoming, by repetition, less 
and less necessary, have been gradually omitted in words 
of the most frequent recurrence, and might now perhaps 
be altogether laid aside. 

But as some words will be found in the second volume 
which have not occurred in the first, an occasional use of 
the vowel marks may still be requisite. These words, 
however, cannot be so numerous as to require being re- 
peated on the opposite page. In the second volume, 
therefore, which now commences, the repetition of the 
same matter on the opposite page will be discontinued, 
and the accented vowel will be distinguished by the mark 
which indicates its sound. The vowel mark will thus 
answer the double purpose of ascertaining the sound, and 
the position of the accented vowel ; and although the 
unaccented vowels will remain unmarked, the student 
may be presumed capable of giving them their true 
sounds, if, in perusing the first volume, he has attended 
to the general current of the language. . 

The vowel marks will also be occasionally applied to 
such monosyllables as might otherwise be mistaken. 

As we proceed, the silent consonants will be seldomer 
noticed, and the number of vowel marks in a page 
gradually reduced, till, being no longer necessary, they 
may be wholly omitted, 
s 
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If the reader should be at a loss for the pronunciation 
•f a word not marked, the difficulty may probably be 
removed by turning over a few pages of the preceding 
volume of Rasselas, or by referring to the Vocabularies.* 

The Italic character having been adopted for the pur- 
pose of distinction, it may not be amiss to state the prin- 
ciples upon which it has been applied in this scheme of 
Notation. At first sight it would appear rational, that 
silent vowels, as well as consonants, should t)e in the 
dame character. But as the accented vowels on the 
right hand page are distinguished by Italics, it was 
thought likely to perplex the learner, if he found that on 
one page the Italic vowel had a distinct sound, and on 
the other, no sound at all. At least, the mental transition 
from sound to silence would not have been easy, and 
would have required constant vigilance. The conclusion, 
therefore, which appeared to be most natural was, that 
absence of sound should be distinguished by absence of 
the mark indicating sound. The Italic vowel was thus 
left free to be used as it has been used. In like manner, 
the accent on the right hand page could not consistently 
be noted by an Italic consonant, because the same 
character was employed on the left hand to distinguish 
the consonants which have no sound. A new character, 
or rather a modification of the usual characters might in- 
deed be imagined, by means of which, the accent, sound, 
and silent letters, might all be printed on the same page, 
without risk of being confounded with each other. If 
this had been attempted in the present work, it must 
have considerably retarded the publication, and enhanced 
the cost. 

A judicious friend has suggested, that some of the 
vowel marks indicating the same sound are liable to 
misconception, arising from a slight difference of appear- 
ance ; that the least variation to the eye will be con- 
sidered as indicative of a variation of sound, or quantity. 
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To obviate, or to remove all ambiguity of this kind, 
the reader is requested to observe that each vowel 
mark is made of two sizes; the smaller size for single 
vowels, and the larger for double vowels. The words 
felicity, ability, abilities, furnish the most striking e«- 
ample of this variety of appearance, where the oblique 
dots over e, 1, y, and le, though somewhat different in 
size, and degree of inclination, are identically the same 
character, and uniformly mean th% same short sound, of 
which e is the long one* Thus, the marks - and — sig- 
nify exactly the same long sound in mane, and main ; 
the short sound of which is found in men and meant. 

Difference of quantity, and difference of sound are 
therefore not noted by difference in the size or inclina- 
tion of the same character, but by a distinct, and essen- 
tial change of figure or position, as described in the expo- 
sition of vowel sounds (page xviii) where it appears that 
the term oblique is used positively, without reference to 
any degree of inclination. 
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Ne&ayah pef^eiving htt broker's attention feed, 
proceeded in bet narrative. 

* In families tifcer e fcft&e is or is riot poverty, (rfcef e i* 
commonly di?cord. If a kingdom be, as Imltfc tells Uf* 
i great family, a family is likewise a little kingdom, torn 
wl factions, and exposed to revolutions. An tlft- 
$racti$ed observer expect? tfce love of parent? ant cfeft~ 
dren to be constant and equal ; but tfii? kindne?? $eldota 
continues beyond trfie years of infancy : in a Short tinae 
Hie children become rivals to fefceir parent? : benefit£4te 
-allayed by reproaches ; and gratitude debased by eiivy. 

c Parent? and children ?eldotn act in concert ; ea^fe 
Cfeild endeavours to appropriate me e?teem or f ondrigft 
of fefce parent?, and fcfce pdrent? vrifcA. $till left teiajftatioft,. 
betray eacb obfcfer to dWir chftdren : fcfiu?, ?ome plage 
tfteir confidence in fcfie fabler, and ?ome in Gfte mother, 
and by degrees, the hw?e is tiled wilfc artifices and feuds, 

* fcfie opinions of children and patent?, of tile ybin% 
and bfie old, are naturally Opposite* by bfce contrary ef- 
feet; of hope awi defponden^e, of edpeittfoii and e*- 
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pcrience, wfc&out crime or folly on eife&er ?ide. ttc 
colours of life in youtfk and age appear different, as fete 
face of nature in spring and winter ; and how can chil- 
dren credit the a$?er*k>ns of parent? whicb fe&eir ow» 
eyes Show fcfkem to be fal?e ? 

' Few parent? act in ?ucfe a manner as muob to enforce 
fcfceir maxims by fcfie credit of fe&eir lives. Hie old 
• man tru?t? wholly to slow contrivance, and gradual pro- 
gre$$k>n : fcfie youtfi expect? to force his way by geniu?, 
vigour, and precipitance : t&e old man pays regard to 
ricbes, and fcfie youtfi reverences virtue : the old man 
. deifies prudence J fcfie youtfi. commit?, himself to mag- 
aammity and cfoance. fcfie young man who intends no 
ill, believes fcfiat none is intended, and therefore act? 
•. wit*, openne?? and candour ; but his fafc&er having ?uf- 
- fered the injuries of fraud, is impelled to ?u?pect, and 
«*fctoo often allured to practice k. Age look? wM anger 
»«-en the temerity of youtfi, and yeutfk wifcfi. contempt on 
the $cruputo$ity of age. fe&u? > parent? and children, 
for fcfie greatest part, live on to love le?? and k?? ; and 
VSf fefiose whom nature has fcfcu? clo?ely united are fcfie 
^torment? of each ofcfter, where jhall we look for tender* 
^<jpe?? and ^on?ol*tion i h 

A A 

< purely,' ?aid the prince, r you mu?t have been u*for- 
• luxate iayour cfeoice of acquaintance* I aw uwilling 
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to believe b&at the mo$t tender of all relations is fcftuf 
Impeded in it? effect? by natural necessity.* 

* Dome* tick discord/ answered flie, « is hot inevitdWy 
tod fatally nece$?ary ; but yet it is ndt easily avoided* 
We seldom $ee fe&at a whole f amily is virtttdttf. tSA 
good and fc&e evil cannot well agree, and tfie evil cafe 
yet left agree wMfc one anoft&er. even tAe viritictiif 
f all fomefimes to variant 'Mien tfceitf virtues are of 
deferent kind* arid tending to extreme's. In gefifcrfcf, 
tfto& parent? haVe mogt reverence t^hb mcijt defeittr* it 1 ; 
fef he #h<J lives well cannot bfe defpised. 

c M*»y ofefcer evils infect private life : $bihe are Wit 
flaves of servant? whom fflity httrte trusted Wfofi Kite* 
affairs ; ftome are kept in ctfritoual anxiety by tfife 
«apft$e of riob relations, whom fefcey cannot pieAse i&t 
dare not offend ; joine husbands are imperious, and foftbfc- 
wives perverse : and as it is always mote easy 16 dk*- 
evil fcfian good, though f*e wisdom or virtue of one caa 
very rarely make many hippy, the f&tty or vie* of' tflfc 
ihay often make mafty ifiiserabte.* 

< If pfcb be bfte general effect of marriage/ pit tflt 
prince, * I {hall for the future dunk it dangerouf to con- 
nect my interest witt tftat of atotfttt, ft*£ i JKokftf if 
• unhappy by mjr partner's fault' 

'Ihave^y *M lid frrimto «• Milfr 
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fugle for fcfcat reason ; but I never found fc&at tfieir 

prudence ought to raise, envy. they dream away b&eii 

time witftout friendship ; wifcftout fondness ; and are 

driven to nd tfiemselves of the day, for whiob tfi.ey 

o o 
Jiave no use, by cfeildi$h amusements or vigioug delight^ 

khey act as beings under the constant sense of $ome 

a* a i * 

jfcnown inferiority, fc&at fills fc&eir minds witfi. rancour, 
and bfieir tongues wibfe gen$ure. they are peevitftj at 
borne, and malevolent abroad ; and as the outlaws of 
human nature, make it tfteir business and fcfieir pleasure 
to disturb fcfiat society whick debars bfcem from it? pnvi- 
leges. To live without feeling or exciting symparfiy, 
to be fortunate wibftout adding to the felicity of otters, 
or afflicted wibftout tasting the ba/m of pity, is a state 
more gloomy than solitude : it is not retreat, but exclu- 
6ion from mankind : marriage has many pains, but ce- 
libacy has no pleasures.' 

Si * -QBmX then is to be done ?' said Ra$$ela$, € the more 

a. <a .. 

we inquire, the lew we can resolve. purely he is mo$t 
likely to please himself that has no otter inclination to 
.regard.' 

• A 

^ me conversation had a Short pause. 

the prince having considered his sifter's observations* 
tcid bef* Jfc* ft* bad furveye4 Jife/wM ff^pnUgh «* 
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fupposed misery When $he did not find it. *Tour nw 
rative,' jays he, c rfkrows yet a darker gloom upon tfie 
prfc$pect$ of futurity : tfte predictions of Imlac were but 
faint sketches of the evils painted by Nekayah. I have 
t>een lately convinced, tftat quiet is not fete daughter of 
grandeur or of power : fefcat her presence is not to be 

A S <$* A» * m 

bought by weal&n, or enforced by conquest. It is evi- 
dent, fcftat as any man act? in a wider compass, he mu$t 
be more exposed to opposition from enmity, or miscar- 
riage from cfcance. whoever has many to please or to 
govern, must use tne ministry of many* agent?, gome of 
*t>hom will be wicked, and $ome ignorant ; by some he 
will be milled, and by obfters betrayed. If he gratifies 
6ne he will offend anofc&er : trfiose fcftat are not favour- 
ed will tfkink t&emselves injured ; and, since favours can 
be conferred upon few, bfte greater number will be al- 
ways discontented.' 

c tfte discontent,' ?aid the princes?, 'wliicfo is fcftus un- 
reasonable, I hope tfcat I Shall always have spirit to dej- 
pise, ana you power to repress.' 

€ Discontent,' answered Ras?ela$, c will not always be 
wib&out reason under fete mo?t ju?t and vigilant admin- 
istration of publick affairs. None, however attentive, 
can always discover fcfiat merit whicfe indigence or fac- 
tion may happen to obscure ; and none, however power- 
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fr], can always reward it. Yet, he fciat pes inleriour 
desert advanced above him, will naturally impute tfcat 
preference to partiality or caprice, and indeed it eta 
fpar^ely be hoped, that any man, however magnanimtiuj 
Ipy nature, or exalted by condition, will be able to per^t 
forever in the fixed and inexorable justice of di$tribu- 
♦ion : he will sometimes indulge his own affections, and 
fometimes fcfcose of his favourite? ; he will permit 'some 
to please him who can never serve him ; he will dis- 
cover in fc&ose whom he loves, qualities iMucb in reality 
fefcey do not possess ; and to bfcose from whom he re- 
reives pleasure, he will m Jus turn endeavour to give it : 
t&u? will recommendations fometimes prevail vHueb 
were purobayed by money, or by the more destructive 
bribery of flattery and servility, 

€ He bfrat hps mucb to do will do something wrong, 

v A 

and of t&at wrong must suffer the consequences ; and 
if it were possible b&at he jhou/d always act rightly, yet 
$hen sucb numbers are to judge of his conduct, the bad 
will penfure and obstruct him by malevolence, and the 
food sometimes by mistake. 

1 the highest stations cannot therefore hope to be the 
ffroies of happiness, vMiiob I woufd willingly believe to 
hpve fled from tfirones and palaces to seats of humble 
privacy , and placid obscurity : for vJhat can hinder fcfit 
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Satisfaction, or intercept fefte expectations of him who* 
abilities are adequate to his employment? ; who feet 
wifcfi. his own eyes fcfte whole circuit of his influence ; 
who otooses by his own knowledge all whom he tniftf ; 
and whom none are tempted to deceive by hope or fear? 
Jurely, he has notfung to do but to love, and to be lov- 
ed ; to be virtuous, and to be happy,' 

* v&efcfeer perfect happ»e?$ would be procured by per- 
fect goodness/ said Nekayah, € fc&is world wilt never at 
ford an opportunity of deciding : but bnis, at least, may 
be maintained^ t&at we do not always find visible happb- 
ne$$ in proportion to visible virtue* All natural, and 
almost all political evils are incident alike to the bad and 
good : b&ey are confounded in the misery of a famine, 
and not much distinguished in the fury of a faction ; 
they sink togefcfcer in a tempest, and are driven togefc&er 
from bneir country by invaders. All bnat virtue can 

A S A 

afford .is quietness of con$$ienpe, a steady prospect of a 
happier state : fcfu* may enable us to endure calamity 
wifcfi. patience ; but remember, fcfiat patience must sup* 
pose pain. 9 

' Dear princess,' said Ra$$ela$, € you fall into the com 
mon errours of exaggeratory declamation, by producing* 

in a familiar disquisition, examples of national calamities, 

T 
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— *WiMM of eatenfiv* m**ry> are iannd ia, toik* 
witiker tfcan in Mte wnrM, and Abiel* fcfcey are Jm* 
ridt*re ordained to be cart. fc*t uf not ime£ne fttils 
jluefe we do act feel, Mr ugure life by m*ffqp£8en)*» 
4Son* I eanaot bear fefcat qnewdeag eloquence *kk*> 
efcrnfp n> every gity wifcfe a *ege hke *fc*t of Jerusalcnfe 
Cftat makes famine attend en every Slight of locuftf, abd 
jwpend* pe$tilen$e on the wing of eveiy bkft that i$- 
«nea front Ube 40016. 

c On aeeoffary and inevitable evils, ftuob overwhelm 
fcngdoms at 6noe,all. do^i^Sm is vain.: ^hen t&y 
happen, fc&ey muf t be endured. . But it n evident t$at 
these buiftf of universal diftreft tre more, dreaded hfcan 
Sett ; tfcousande and ten lifomsaads flourish in yatf$> 
nud witter in age, wifcfcout the irnowkdge of any otfier 
titan domeftiek evils; and Ante Ifce fame pleasures and 
ireeatioBt, 3heb&er their kings are .aukl or cruel.; 
Abetter tlte amies of t&efer country pursue fcfaeir ene- 
mies, or retreat before fefteab vMuke courtf are ttifturb- 
*d wifcb inteytine competition*, and amhaffadonre are 
. negotiating in foreign countries, fc&e fmkfi $tiU pbes his 
anvil, and tr&e husbandman drives his plough forward ; 
Jfeneeeffaries of life are required and obtained ; and 
tribe piceeffive bufinef? of the seasons continues to nprfee 

A A 

itn wonted revolutions. 
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•Let us $ea|e to consider ifeat, perhaps, may meter 
happen, and 3feat, yfatn it {ball happen, wiU taught al 
human fpeculalbiu We wiU not endeavour to mxxtifp 
tte motions of tte elements, «r to fix tte destiqy «f 
Kingdoms. It i* our business ta consider ^fcat b£- 
ings like us may perform ; eaob labouring for his otm 
happiness* by promoting wittin his circle,, however nar- 
row, tte happiness of otters. 

« Marriage is evidently tte dictate of nature men ami 
Women are ifcade to be companions of eagb otter, and 
tterefore I cannot be persuaded but ttat marriage is one 
6f tte Wans of happines** 

.* I /mow not/ said tte princess* ' better marriage be 
more ttaa one of tte innumerable modes of human 
misery. *fthen I ?ee and reckon tte various forms of 
connubial infelicity, tte unexpected causes of lasting dif- 
cord, tte diversities of temper, tte oppositions of opm* 
ion, tte rude £oU*Rxis of contrary desire, v&ere bott 
are urged by violent impulses, tte obstinate contests of 
disagreeable virtues, ^fcere bott are supported by eo«r 
itfousnegs of good intention, I am sometimes disposed to 
ttink witt tte severer oa#ui$t$ of most nations, ttat 
marriage is ratter permitted ttan approved, and ttat 
none, but by tte instigation of a pa&ion too muabn* 
dulged, entangle ttemseives witt indissoluble compact?.* 
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* You ?eem to forget/ rephed Ra$?ela$, * kfcat you 
kave, even now, represented celibacy as leg? happy titan 
marriage. Bofcfi conditions may be bad, but bfcey can- 
not botfi be wor$t. bfui? it happens when wrong opin- 
ions are entertained, fcnat fcney mutually destroy eaob 
•fcfter, and leave tfte mind open to trufcfc' 

c I did not expect, 9 answered the prince??, € to hear 
t&at imputed to falsehood whiofo is the consequence only 
of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is difficult to 
compare wifcn. exactne??, object? va?t in raeir extent, and 
variou? in their part?. where we ?ee or conceive the 
whole at once, we readily note the discriminations, and 
decide the preference : but of two systems, of whiofo 
neitner can be purveyed by any human being in it? full 
compa^ of magnitude, and multiplicity of complication, 
where is the wonder, tfeat judging of the whole by 
part?, I am alternately affected by one and the other, 
as elfefter pre$$es on my memory or fancy ? We differ 
from ourfelves ju?t as we differ from eaofe other, when 
we ?ee only part of the question, as in fefie multif atiou? 
relations of politick? and morality ; but when we per- 
ceive tie whole at once, as in numerical computations, 
all agree in one judgment, and none ever' varies his 
opinion.' 



'Let us not add/ said fefte prince, € to fefte ofefcer evil* 
of life, fefte bitterness of controversy, nor endeavour t» 
vie wifeft eaofe ofefter in jub titties of argument. We are 
employed in a $£arofa> of $fuob bofefc are equally to enjoy 
fefte success* or suffer by fefte miscarriage. It is feftert^ 
fore fit feftat we assist eaob ofefter. You purely conclude 
too hastily from tfte infelicity of marriage against itf 
institution : will not tfte misery of life prove equally* 
feftat life cannot be fefte gift of heaven ? tfte world must 
be peopled by marriage, or peopled wifcftout it/ 

€ How fefte world is to be peopled,' returned Nekayah,, 
' is not my care, and needs not be yours. I see no 
danger fcftat fefte present generation $hou/d omit to leave 
Successours behind fcftem : we are not now inquiring for 
fefte world, but for ourselves/ 

* fefte good of fefte whole/ say* Rassela?, ' is fefte s&me 
wifeft fefte good of alHts parts* If marriage be best for 
mankind, it must be evidently best for individuals i or a 
permanent and nec*s?&ry duty must be fefte caufee of evff^ 
and $ome must be inevitably sacrificed to fefte convene 
ience of ofefters. In fefte estimate "Muob you have made 
of tfte two states, it appears, fcftat fefte incommodities of 
a single life are in a great measure necessary and cei> 

t2. 
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tain, but tfiose of the conjugal state accidental and 
avoidable. 

« I cannot forbear to flatter myself, fcftat prudence and 
benevolence will make marriage happy* the general 
folly of mankind is the cause of general complaint. 
*Miat can be expected but disappointment and repentance 
from a choice made in the immaturity of ygudk ; in the 
ardour of desire ; without judgment, without fore$k^t, 
wibftout inquiry after conformity of opinions, similarity 
of manners, rectitude of judgment, or purity of tenth 
ment ? 

A. A i 

€ such is the common process of marriage. A youfife 

w A ✓ 

and maiden meeting by chance, or brought togeb&er by 
artrfipe, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home 
and dream of 6ne anot&er. Having little to divert at- 
tention, or diversify thought, they find fcfcem$elves un- 
easy when tfiey are apart, and therefore conclude fc&at 
ttey Shall be happy together. fcftey marry ; and di$- 
cover what peeing but voluntary blindness befor^Jbad 
concealed t they wear out life in altercations, and 
charge nature wifcft eruelty. . 

* From tfcose early marriages proceeds likewise the 
malry of parents and children : fete son is eager to enjoy 
the world before the fafc&er is willing to forsake it, and 
t&ere is hardly room at once for two generations, the 
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daughter begins to bloom before the mother can be con* 
tent to fade, and neither can forbear to wi$h for the 

I w 

absence of the other. 

» A 

c purely, all these evils may be avoided by that de» 
liberation and delay whiofo prudence prescribes to irre- 
vocable oteoipe. In the variety and jollity of youthful 
pleasures life may be Well enough supported without tie 
help of a partner. Longer time will increase expert- 
ence, and wider views will allow better opportunities of 
inquiry and selection : one advantage at least, will be 
pertain : the parent? will be visibly older than their 
ob»dren.> 

'what reason cannot collect, 9 said Nekayah, 'and 
what experiment has not yet taugfet, can be known only 
from fete report of others. I have been told, that late 
marriages are not eminently happy. this is a question too 
important to be neglected, and I have often proposed it to 
those whose accuracy of remark,, and comprehensiveness 
of knowledge, made their suffrages worthy of regard, 
they have generally determined, that it is dangerous for 
a man and woman to suspend their fate upon eaefo other, 
at a time when opinions are fixed, and habits are estab- 
lished ; when friendships have been contracted on both 
$ides ; v)hen life has been planned into method, and the 
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mind has long enjoyed tfke conteinp&tkro of iff <wta 
profpectf. 

c It is f carpely pof fible t&at two, travelling tfkrouipfc 
tfte world under fcfte conduct of ofeanpe, Shouto have 
been botft directed to the fante paftft : and it will ndt 
often happen fcfcat either will quit the track v&ifcfe cus- 
tom has made pleasing. when the desultory levity of 
yout6 has fettled into regularity, it is foon succeeded bf 
pride, ashamed to yield ; or obftinapy, debating to con- 

✓ <r* Q •• ^ o 

tend : and even though mutual esteem produces mutual 

' A 

desire to please, time itfelf, as it modifies unpfoangeaMjr 
the external mien, determines likewise the direction of 
the patfions, and gives an inflexible rigidity to the man- 
ners. Long cuf toms are not easily broken : he thai 
attempt? to pfeange the course of bis own life, very 
often labours in vain ; and how Shall we do bfcat for 
ofcfters, whiofe we are feldom able to do for ourselves ?» 

' But purely/ faid the prinpe, s you f uppose the pfeief 
motive of oboipe forgotten or neglected. whenever 1 
Shall feek a wife, it Shall be my fir?t question, v&etfcelr 
She be willing to be led by reason/ 

' feftuf it is,' faid Nekayah, ' bftat pftilofop&ers are de- 
paved, fcfeere are a thousand familiar depute? vttupfc 
reason never can depide ; questions Mat elude inveftigfc~ 

A V 

lion, and make logick ridiculouf ; cafes 'fthere *nne- 
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thing must be done, and ^ere little can be said. Con- 
sider b&e state of mankind, and inquire how few can be 
supposed to act upon any occasion, whebfier great or 
small, witfi all fc&e reasons of action present to tfieir 
minds : wretched wou/d be the pair above all names of 
wretchedness, who jhould be doomed to adjust by rea- 
son, every morning, all tne minute detail of a domestic* 
day. 

€ those who marry at an advanced age will probably 

6- 

escape the encroachments of b&eir children ; but in 
diminution of fcfiis advantage, fcney will be likely to leave 
b&em, ignorant and helpless, to a guardian's mercy ; or, 
if tfiat tfhou/d not happen, they must at least go out of 
the world before t&ey see bfiose whom tfeey love best, 
eifc&er wise or great : from tfteir children, if fafiey have 
less to fear, fcfiey have less also to hope ; and tfeey lose 
wib&out equivalent, the joys of early love, and the con- 
venience of uniting wifefi. manners pliant, and minds sus- 
ceptible of new impreWions, "Q/hiok might wear away 
t&eir dissimilitudes by long cohabitation ; as soft bodies, 
by continual attrition, conform b&eir surfaces to each 
ofe&er. I believe it will be found, b&at bftose who mar- 
ry late are best pleased wit*, fc&eir children, and tr&ose 
%t>ho marry early, witfi, b&eir partners. 9 
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•ftfce union of tftese two affections,* jaid Rawet*?* 
< would produce all fc&at couM be wighed. Perhaps 
Mtere is a time when marriage might unite tftem ; . a 
time neftfcer too early for the farter, nor too late fete 
t&e husband.' 

'Every Aour,' answered the prinpe?$, < confirms my 
prejudice in favour of fcfte position 90 often uttered by 
t&e moutfk of Imlac, € that nature $et$ her gift? on ftfte 
light hand, and on Uke left.* fcfcose conditions ^htefe 
flatter hope and attract desire are 90 conf tituted, bfcat 4fr 
we approach one, we recede from anofcfier. fcfcere are 
goods 90 opposed, fcfcat we cannot jeize borfi, but, by too 
muofe prudence, may pa$$ between fcftem at too great * 
Stance to reapb eMer. t&i? is often the fate of 
long consideration ; he does notfuiig who endeavours to 
io more fcfcan is allowed to humanity. Flatter not 
yourself wiMk contrarieties of pleasure. Of the bles- 
sings ^et before you make your cfeoice, and be content* 
Mb man can ta$te the fruit? of autumn while he is de^ 
IfepAting his ?$ent witA the flowers* of the spring : m) 
man can, at the fame time, fill his cup from the $our<ifr 
and from fete moutfi of bfte Nile/ 

Here Imlac entered, and interrupted them. ' Imkfc/ 
$aid Ratfela?, ' I have been taking from &e priapeff tfte 
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dismal factory of private hfe, and am almost discouraged 
from furfc&er search.' 

' It seems to me; said Imlac, ' b&at tifcile you am 
making b&e choice of life, you neglect to live. You 
wander about a jingle gity, ^lucb, however huge and 
diversified, can now afford few novelties and forget 
fc&at you are in a country, famous among Mke earliest 
nwuiardhies for b&e power and wisdom of its inhabitants f 

A * a 

a country vMrae b&e sciences ihyt dawsed Mat illumi- 
nate b&e world, and beyond ^hjob fcfce artf cannot hp 
graced of civil society or domeftkk life, 

'fete old ^Egyptian* have MPt behind t&em mom* 
stent? of industry and power, before vtttiob all European 
magnificence is confessed to fade away. b&e ruins of 

w A 

fc&eir architecture are b&e fdhools of modern binktei% 
«pd from b&e wonders *Muob time has spared we may 
-conjecture, though uncertainly, v&at it has destroyed.* 

A w A* 

* My curiosity,' said Rasselas, € does not very strongly 
lead me to survey p^es of stone, or mounds of eardk; 
4ny business is wib& man. 1 came hib&er not to meg* 
Aire fragments of temples, or trace oboaked aqueducts, 
hut to look upon b&e various scenes of b&e present world* 9 

* b&e t&ings b&at are now before us,' said b&e princess* 
require attention, and deserve it. $&at have I to do 
*rit& b&e heroes, or b&e monuments of ancient times ? 
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wit*, times whiob never can return, and heroes titoee 
form of life was different from all fcfcat tfie present 
condition of mankind requires or allows ?' 

' To know any thing,' returned the poet, < we rau$t 
itmow it? effect? ; to ?ee men we mu?t ?ee fcfceir work?, 
that we may learn what reason has dictated, or paWion 
has incited, and find what are the mo?t powerful mo- 
tives of action. . To judge lightly of the present, we 
muft oppose it to the pa?t : for all judgment is compara- 
tive, and of the future nothing can be Arnown. the 
truth is, that no mind is mucfe employed upon . tfie pre* 

/ A 

sent : recollection and anticipation fill up almost all our 
moment?. Our pactions are joy and grief, love and 
hatred, hope and fear. Of joy and grief, the past is 
the object ; and the future, of hope and fear ; even 
love and hatred respect the pa?t, for the cause muft 
have been before the effect. 

< the present ?tate of things is the consequence of the 
former, and it is natural to inquire lihat were the $our$es 

A w 

of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that we suffer. 
If we act only for ourselves, to neglect the study of his- 
tory is not prudent ; if we are intrusted with the care 
-of others, it is not just. ignorance, when it is volun- 
tary, is criminal : and he may properly be obarged witft 
evil, who refused to learn how he might prevent it - • 
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*fefiiere is no part of history ?o generally useful as fcfiat 
Tt/kkh relate? fcfte progress of fcfte human mind, fcfte 
gradual improvement of reason> fcfte successive advances 
4*f faience, tike vicissitudes of- learning and ignorance 
whiofc are fcfte tight and darkness of t&nking beings, fcfte 
-extinction and re?u?sitation of art?, and fcfte revolutions 
Of fcfte intellectual world. If account? of battles and 
invasions are peculiarly fcfte busine?? of princes* fcfte u?e« 
fid or elegant art? are not to be neglected ; fcftose who 
liave kingdoms to govern, have understandings to culti- 
vate. 

4 Example is always more efficagiou? fcftan precept* 
A $oldier is formed in war, and a painter mu?t copy pio 
tares. In bfti?, contemplative life has fcfte advantage, 
great actions are ?eldom ?een, but fcfte labours of art are 
always at hand for fcftose who desire to frnow what art 
has been able to perform. 

1 * when fcfte eye, or fcfte imagination is struck witft an 

uncommon work, fcfte next transition of an active mind 

is to fcfte means by wh&b it was performed. Here be* 

gins fcfte true use of ?uofe contemplation ; we enlarge our 

comprehension by new ideas, and perhap? recover some 

art lo?t to mankind, or learn what is less perfectly fcnowa 

in our own country. At lea?t, we compare our 

witft former times, aad eifcfter rejoice at our ir 
C 
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jnentS; or, vJhat is the first motion towards good, 
cover our defect?.' 

4 1 am willing/ ?aid the prince, ' to ?ee all bfiat can 
deserve my searcfc.' € And I,* $aid the princess* € Shall 
rejoice to learn somefcfung of fcfte manners of antiquity.* 

c b&e mo$t pompous monument of Egyptian greatness, 
and one of the most bulky works of manual industry/ 
$aid Imlac, ( are b&e pyramids : f abricks raised before the 
time of hi$tory, and -of 'Shicfe fete earliest narratives af-' 
ford us only uncertain traditions. Of tfeese the great-, 
est is still standing, very little injured by time.* 

€ Let us visit fc&em to-morrow,' §aid Nekayah. * I 
have often heard of the pyramids, and Shall not rest till 
I have $een trhem wifcfiin and wibfiout wifcfe my own 
eyes.' 

the resolution being thu$ taken, they set out the next 

I A. 

day, they laid tents upon tteir camels, being resolved 
to stay among the pyramids till bneir curiosity was fully 
Satisfied. they travelled gently, turned aside to every 

W A 

dung remarkable, stopped from time to time, and con- 
versed wit*, the inhabitants, and observed the various 
appearances of towns ruined, and inhabited ; of wild, 
and cultivated nature. 
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vVhen they came to tfie great pyramid, fcfecy were* a$- 
- tonijhed at the extent of the ba$e, and b&e heigr&t of 
the top. Imlac explained to them the principles upon 
-vihkb the pyramidal form was cfcosen for a f abrick in- 
tended to co-extend it? duration wibfi. fcftat of the world: 
he Showed, tfiat its gradual diminution gave it ?ucto sta- 
bility as defeated all the common attack? of the ele- 
ment$, and couM scarcely be overthrown by earthquake? 
kfi.em$elves, the least resistible of natural violence. A 

v S 

concu$$ion fc&at $houZd Shatter the pyramid wouZd tfireat- 
en the dissolution of the continent. 

they measured all its dimensions, and pitched their 
tent? at its foot. Next day bfcey prepared to enter its 
intenour apartments, and having hired the common 
guides climbed up to the f ir$t passage, vfchen the favour- 
ite of the princess* looking into the cavity, stepped back 
and trembled. * Pekuah/ ?aid the prince??, ' of $b.at 
art fcfeou afraid ? 9 4 Of the narrow entrance,' answered 
the lady, ( and of the dreadful gloom. I dare not en- 
ter a plage wlucfe must Surely be inhabited by unquiet 
Souls. the original possessors of these dreadful vaults 
will §tart up before us, and perhaps Ant us in forever.* 
She §poke, and threw her arms round the neck of her 
B)iStres?.. 
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'if stM your fear be of apparitions*' (aid fete prince* <f 
jmli promise you fafety : tfcere is no danger from fete 
dead ; he mat is Gage buried will be $een no more.' 

c tfcat tfte dead are $een no more,' $aid Imlac, c I wiD 
Hot undertake to maintain* against t&e concurrent, and 
unvaried testimony of all ages* and of all nations, tfcere 
is no people*, rude or learned, among whom apparitions of 
t&e dead are not related and believed, tifii? opinion/fthiob 
jperhap? prevails as far as human nature is diffused* cou/d 
tecome universal only by it? trutft i l&ose bftat never 
heard of one anob&e%'w6uid not have agreed in a tate 
^Jfcfob notfijng but experience can make credible, t&at 
it is douMed by jingle cavillers* can very little weaken 
Hie general evidence ; and $orne ^who deny i% wifcfi. kheit 
tongues confeft it by fcfteir fears. Tet I do not mean 
to add new terrour* to those wliipb have already feized 
ypon Pekuah. fc&ere can be no reason why spectres 
gbou/d haunt the pyramid more fcfia^ o&fier plages* or 
wky fcftey Apuld have power or will to hurt innocence 
*nd purity. Our entrance is no violation, of fc&eir privK 
leges ; we can take nothing feom t&em ; hew fc&en can, 
vre offend fc&em ?' 

. ' My dear Pekuah*' $aid the princetf* € I will always go 
before you, and Imlac Shall follow you : remember Met 
you are the companion of the prints of ^by$fiQjfe' 
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* H the prince?? is pleased fcfiat her ?ervant Should die/ 
returned the lady, * let her command ?ome death left 
dreadful fcfian enclosure in fcfu? horrid cavern. Yom 
faiow I dare not disobey you ; I mu?t go, if you com*- 
mand me ; but, if I once enter, I never Shall come back.* 

bhe prince?? ?aw fcfiat her fear was too ?trong for ex*- 
I*o?tula45en or reproof, and embracing her, told her fcfiat 
She ghou/d ?tay in the tent till fc&eir return. Pekufth 
was yet not ?ati?f ied, but entreated the prince?? not to 
pur?ue ?o dreadful a purpo?e as btat of entering fcfte-re- 
$e??es of the pyramid. ' c though I cannot teacfc cour* 
age,' ?aid Nekayah, « I mu?t not learn cowardice ; nof 
leave at la?t undone 'fthat I came hibfier only to do.' 

Pekuah defended to the tent?, and fcfie re?t entered: 
Ifte pyramid : they pa??ed through the galleries, $urv«Jr4 
ed the vault? of marble, and examined the cfoe$t i£t 
*&h\qk the body of the founder is supposed to have been 
deposited. fcfiey then ?at down in one of the mfcgt 
?pa$iou? chambers, to re?t a<fthile before fcfiey attempted, 
to return. 

*We have now,'- ?aid Imlac, < gratified our mind* 
wifcfi an exact view of the greatest wdrk of man, err 
$ept the wall- of $feina«. 
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* Of fc&e wall it is very easy to aftiga fcfte motive. It 
fecured a wealtfty and timorou? nation from 'fc&e incurs 
fions of barbarians, whose ungkilfulnefg in artf made Ik 
easier for fc&em to supply fc&eir wants by rapine fc&an b)r 
industry, and who> from time to time poured in upon G&e 
habitations of peaceful commerce, as vultures descend* 
upon donteftick fowl. b&eir celerity and fiereenefp 
grade t&e wall necessary^ and fcfteur ignorance made it 
efficacious* 

* But for fc&e pyramids no reason has ever been give* 
adequate to fc&e co?t and labour of fc&e work. fc&e 
narrowness of fc&e ofcamber* proves tfeat it cou/d af- 
ford no retreat from enemies, and treasures mghX havd. 
been reposited at far less expense wifc& equal security- 
It seems to have been erected only in compliance wifcft 
Irftat hunger of imagina-twa *hiob preys incessantly upoa 
life, and must be always appeased by some employments 
fc&ose who have already all fc&at fc&ey can engoy, 0019% 
enlarge fc&eir desires. He fe&at has built for use, tSl u?oy 
is $uppiied > must begin to build for vanity, and extend hi* 
plan to fc&e utmost power of humaa performance, fc&at 
lie may not be $oon reduced to form anofc&er wife. ( 

< I consider fc&is tcagkiy structure its a monument of 
fc&e insufficiency of human enjoyments- A king, whas* 
power is unlimited, and whose treasures fiumxm* ittr mi 
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and imaginary want?, is compelled to ?otacfe» Ify t*e 
motion of a pyramid, Wife satiety of dominidb ant 
ta$teie$$ne# df pleasures, and to amuse the tfediou$iigfc 
of declining Jife, by feeing tfi6usands labouring wifcftotB? 
end, and o&d ?tone, for no purpose, laid upon anoftfteiC 
tDhoerer fefion art, ftfcat, not content wM a moderate 
eomtttiob, integineft feapptaeft in royal magnificent, aifA 
4reamett ftfcat cotamand or Vfcbes Can feed x %he appetite 
of novelty wifcfi. perpetual gratifications, survey %fie 
-pyramids, and confer Mhy folly !* 

ftftey rote up, and returned tfiroogr A fefte cavity at ti&iofe 
tftey had entered, and the prince^ prepared for her fa- 
vourite a long narrative of dark labyrintfi?, and ccftfy 
frOOma, and of the different impreMion* ^hioia Hie va- 
rieties of the way had made upon her. Bat vJken tftey 
earn* to tfceir train, Mhey found every one ?ilent and de- 
picted : fcfee men cfycovered Shame and fear in fcheif 
^countenances, and the women were -weeping in the tentf* 

4lhaft had happened flkey 'did not try to conjecture, but 
immediately inquired. * Ton had scarcely entered into 
the pyramid/ $aid one of fete attendant?, <^hen a troop 
of arabt rutted upon u* : we were too few to resist 
Mkem, and too flow to escape. I&ey were about to 
Jearibtfte tentfe-fet ui ofe-our oamcit, and drive u$ along 
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before them, 'When the approaofo of some Turkish horfe^ 
men put fcfiem to flight ; but t&ey seized the lady *Pt- 
kuah witfi her two maids, and carried them away t tfifc 
Turk? are now pursuing them by our instigation* but I 
fear tAey will not be able to overtake fetem.' 

ths princess was overpowered wiftft surprise and grief. 
Ra$$ela$, in the first heat of his resentment, ordered hit 
Servants to follow him, and prepared to pursue ths rob- 
bers witfi. his sabre in his hand. c -$hy $akl Iinlac, 
€ 'vdhat can you hope from violence or valour ? the arabs 
are mounted on hordes trained to battle and retreat ; we 
have only beasts of burden. By leaving our present 
Station we may lose the princess, but cannot hope to re*- 
gain Pekuah.* 

In a Short time the Turk? returned,, having not been 
able to reaefo fcfie enemy. tie prince?? burst out into 
new lamentations, and Ra$$ela$ cou/d scarcely forbear to 
reproacfc them with cowardice ;. but Imlac was of opin- 
ion, t&at bfie escape of the arabs was no addition to 
fcfteir mi§fortune, for perhaps fcfeey wouZd have killed 
fcfie ir captives rat&er fefian have resigned bfienv 

• tftere was nothing- to be hoped from longer $tayw 
fciey returned to Cairo repenting of fcfeeir curiosity, ceftt 
during the negligence of the government lamenting 
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tfttir own ratfmeft "flhiofe had neglected to procure * 
guard, imagining many expedient? by v&iefo bfte \g& <*f 
Pekuah migffct have been prevented* a$d resolving to 4fe 
?ometifting for her recovery, tiboug& none toufd find any 

A 

tfcing proper to be done* 

Nekayah retired to her tbamber v&ere her Vvomen at- 
tempted to comfort her, by telling her fcftat all had fe&efr 
troubles, and tftat lady Pekuah had enjoyed muob happi- 
in tfte world for a long time, and might reasonably 
**pect a cfeafige of fortune. bftey hoped tftat *eme 
good would befall her **9herefoever #he was> and tftat 
tfteir mi$tre$f wou/d find anofcfter friend who might tup- 
fHy her pla$e. 

tfte priftpeft made tftein no answer, and tftey eob- 
tinued t&e form of condolence, not mucfe grieved ift 
tfteir heart? tftat tfte favourite was lo?U 

Next day t&e prip^e presented to tfte ba$$a a memo- 
rial of bfte wrong vttuob be had suffered, and a petition 
-for redreft. tfte bafta threatened to puni* tfte rob- 
feecs* but did not attempt to oatcfc tftem, nor indeed* 
toou/d any account or description be given by lVbiok he 
might direct bfte pursuit. 

It 9oen appeared tftat nofcfting woufct be done by au- 
f&ority. Governours being accustomed to hear of matt 
twncs^ftan t&ey cag pumfl^Md *»re 4W*nge *M& 
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fcfcey can redress, $et bfcemselves at ease by indiscrimiur 
ate negligence, and presently forget Hie request xfo^n 
they lose $\ght of tfie petitioner. 

Imlac fcfcen endeavoured to gain some intelligence by 
private agents. He found many who pretended to an 
exact knowledge of all the haunt? of tie arabs, and to 
regular correspondence witfi. b&eir cfoief $, and who read* 
ly undertook the recovery of Pekuah. Of tfiese, $ome 
were furnished witfi. money for fcfieir journey, and came 
iack no more ; some were liberally paid for account? 
*&icfo a few days discovered to be :fal$e. But tfie 
princess wou/d not suffer any means, however improba- 
ble, to be left untried. 'fthile She was doing something 
fhe kept her hope alive. As one expedient failed, an- 
obfier was suggested ; ^hen one messenger returned uh* 

A 

Successful, anobfier was dispatpfced to a different quarter. 

Two months had now passed, and of Pekuah notching 
.had been heard ; the hope vtfucfe they had endeavoured 
to raise in eacfe obfier grew more languid, and bfie prin- 
cess* "vWien She saw nothing more to be tried, sunk down 
inconsolable in hopeless dejection. A thousand times 
$he reproaofeed herself witfi. tfie easy compliance by 
vMuob She permitted her favourite to stay behind her. 
* Had not my fondness,' said She, ( lessened my author* 
fck Pefeuah had not dared to taik of her terrours.. _$ha 
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eaght to have feared me more fcfiah spectres. A severe 
look wou/d have overpowered her ; a peremptory com* 
naand wou/d have compelled obedience. v}hy did fool- 
ish indulgence prevail upon me ? ^hy did Inot speak, and 
refuse to hear? 

" -* Great prince??,* §aid Imlac, x do not reproacfc yourself 
for your virtue, or consider tfeat as blameable by whicfc 
evil has accidentally been caused. Your tenderness for 
the timidity of Pekuah was generous and kind. . vJhen 
we act according to our duty, we commit fete event to 
him by whose laws our actions are governed, and who 
will ?uff er none to be finally punished for obedience. 
iWien, in prospect of some good, better natural or 
moral, we break tie rules prescribed us, we withdraw 
from the direction of ?upetiour wisdom, and take all 
consequences upon ourselves. Men cannot so far know 
the connexion of causes and event?, as fcftat he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. when we 
pur?ue our end by lawful means, we may always console 
our miscarriage by the hope of future recompense, 
when We con?ult only our own policy, and attempt to 
find a nearer way to good, by overleaping tie settled 
boundaries of rigrftt and wrong, we cannot be happy even 
by success, because we cannot escape the consciousness 
4f our fault : but if we miscarry, the disappointment is 



$»»awK*bly embittered. How comfort)** it Ae for* 
vow of him foelf at once Ifce pang* of guilt, and 
*fte vewBoa.of calamity gtull hae btoupit upaft 
him ?> 

* Consider, prince*?, "Skat would have been your coa- 
4Mfoa» if tfte l^dy Pekuah had entreated to accompany 
you, and being compelled to $tay ia bfce tentf , bad bet* 
carried away $ or how would you have bom fc&e tta&ght a 
if you had imed her into fa&e pyraa*id»*nd^ had die* 
before you in agonies of terra** V - 

*Had either happened/ mi N*k*y*fc, « I covM set 
have endured life titt now : J »ou/d Jfcave been tortured 
to marines by Wfce remembrance of fuob cruelty, or mtoft 
have pined away, iq abhorrence of iqyfelf.' 

« trtti? at least/ $aid Imlac,, « is tte present reward of 
vktuou* conduct, pf&t no unlucfy consequence can oblifc* 
49 to repent it/ 

Nekayah being fcfru$ reconciled to benelf, found tfcat 
no evil is insupportable but t&at ^hRfo is accompanied 
wifcft con$$iou$pef§ of wrong. She was, from fe&at 
tjfpe, delivered from fcfie violence of tempeftuoui $ow 
row, an( l $uok into silent pen§ivene$$ and gloomy tran-* 
<yiiUity. $he~$at from morning to evening recolleeting* 
all tfeat had been done or wd by her Fekuah,4rea*Mi> 
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tip wifccare every trifle on vMiiofe Pekuah had $et an'ac* 
^dental value,and ! Q/hkb xmght recall to mind any little in- 
cident or careless conversation. the sentiments of her, 
whom She now expected to see no more, were treasured 
in her memory as rules of life, and She deliberated to no 
f&feer end b&an to conjecture on any occasion ^hat woufd 
have been the opinion and counsel of Pekuah. 
c the women by whom She was attended frnew notify- 
ing of her real condition, and therefore She could not 
ta/k to them but wibft. caution and reserve. She began 
taremit her curiosity, having no great care to collect 
notions iJhicfe She had no convenience of uttering. 
Rtfsekf endeavoured first to comfort, and afterwards to 
divert her ; he hired musicians, to whom She seemed to 
Iptdn, but did net hear fc&em, and procured masters to 
jnft root her in various arts, whose lectures, vWien fcftey vis- 
ited her again, were again to be repeated. She had 
lost her taste of pleasure, and her ambition of excellence^ 
and her mind, though forced into Short excursions, al- 
ways recurred to the image of her friend. 

hnlac was every morning earnestly enjoined to renew* 
his inquiries, and was asked every night Whether he had 
yet heard of Pekuah, till not being able to return the 
princes? *&e answer fcfeat She desired, he was le?s and 

less willing to come into her presence. She observed 
w 
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Us backwardness, and commanded him to attead her* 
< You are not,' $aid She, ' to confound impatience wfefc 
resentment, or to suppose tAat I charge you wibfc negli- 
gence, because I repine at your xu*uccef$fulne$$« I do 
not much wonder at your absence ; I Arnow fcfrat fcfte 
unhappy, are never pleasing, and tfcat all naturally avoid 
the contagion of misery. To hear complaint? is wearU 
fame alike to tfc* wetofeed and t&e happy ; *or **ho 
moutd cloud, by adventitious grief, fcfce Short gteame of 
gaiety $hicfe life allow*. u$ i or who, fcfrat is straggling 
under his own evils, will add to them the miseries: of 
aaot&er ? 

« Hue time is at hand, $ken none Jhaii be disturbed afty 
longer fey t&e $\fh& of Nekayah : rty $earofe after hafH 
pkiefs is now at an end. I atan resolved to retire from 
tfce world wifcn, all it? flatteries and deceit?, and witt 
kide myself in solitude wibfiout any ofcfeer care t&an to 
compose my rfiottgffctf, and regulate my ftours by a con- 
stant $uece#ion of innocent occupations, till, wifcft a 
mind purified from all earrfily desires, I $hail enter int* 
t&at state, to vJhiefc all are hastening, and in $ti*fc I 
fcope again to enjoy the friendship of Pekuah.* 
* Do not entangle your mind, 9 *aid Imlac, € by hrevoca-, 
Ne determinations, nor increase the burden of life by a 
voluntary accumulation of misery ; the weariness of te* 
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tfremebt will continue or increase 'fthen jb&e Ion of Pe- 
fcnah k forgotten* - - bfcat you have been deprived of one 
pleasure, is no very good reason for rejection of fcfce r^' 
i ?in$e Pekuah was taken from m$/ faid fcfce prince*, 

• * J have no pleasure to reject or to retain. <he tfiat his 
r«o one to love or trufttfcas little to hope* - Ae wftm$ 
. fcfce radical -principle of bappine?*. We may, perhaps 

♦ allow,.fc&a* ^ftiat^a tiff actum t&if world xan afford, muft 
'■arise from fc&e conjunotion. *nf> weaM, knowledge, and 
*.|»oodne$f : wealth, is nodking but as it it bestowed, a$d 
» knowledge notfung- but as it is communicated : tfiny 

mu$t therefore be imparted to otrfiers, and ta whom 

• «ouid J. now delkpAt to impart fc&em ? Goodneff afford* 

♦ *fce only eomfort iMiiefc can be enjoyed wifc&out a part- 
v»er, and goodneft may be practifed in retirement.' . i 
<< * How far jolhude may admit goodnejs or advanot it, 

I Aall not/ replied lmlacy € dispute at present. Ae- 
member fcfie confetfoo of fc&e piou* hermit. You . will 
wMh to return into fcfce world, lihen fc&e image of yqor 
companion has left your tfcougAtf*' * fc&at time/ faid 
Mekayah, < will never come, tfce generous franks**?, 
the modeft objequkaifneff, and the faiirftful * ecreqyjof 
: my dear Pekuah, will always be more miffed, as I #hall 
live longer to fee vise and folly.' 
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< Ae state of a mind oppressed wifcfi. a sudden calami- 
ty/ said Imlac, < is like tfiat of the fabulous inhabitant; 
of tfie new created earfefi, who, when the first niyftt 
came upon fcftem, supposed bftat day wou/d never return* 
"vfaen the clouds of sorrow gabfter over u^we see noth- 
ing beyond them, nor can imagine how bfcey will be 
dispelled : yet a new day succeeded to the night, and 
Sorrow is never long wibnout a dawn of ease. But 
they who restrain bfiemstlves from receiving comfort, 
do as the savages wou/d have done, had they put out 
fcieir eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our 
bodies, are in continual flux ; something is hourly lo§t, 
and somerfiing acquired. To lose mucfc at once is in- 
convenient to eftfter, but while the vital powers remain 
uninjured, nature will find the means of reparation. 
Distance has the same effect on the mind as on the eye, 
and while we glide along the stream of time,, whatever 
we leave behind us is always lessening, and fcfiat whfcfo 
we approacfe increasing in magnitude. Do not suffer 
life to stagnate ; it will grow muddy for want of mo- 
tion : commit yourself again to the current of the 
world ; Pekuah will vanish by degrees ; you will meet 
in your way some ofcfier favourite, or learn to diffuse 
yourself in general conversation.* 

< At lea?V said the prin$e, * do not despair before alj 
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remedies have been tried : the inquiry after the unfor- 
tunate lady is still continued, and Shall be carried on 
wit*, yet greater diligence, on condition fcftat you wfcl 
promi$e to wait a year for the event, wikfeout any un- 
alterable resolution.* 

Nekayah thought bftis a reasonable demand, and made 
tee promise to her brother, who had been advised by 
Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indeed, no great hope 
of regaining Pekuah, but he supposed, that if he couid 
Secure fe&e interval of a year, fete princess wouZd be tften 
in no danger of a cloister* 

Nekayah, seeing bfeat nofcfcing was omitted for b&e re- 
covery of her favourite, and having, by her promise, set 
her intention of retirement at a distance, began imper- 
ceptibly to return to common cares and common plea* 
tores. $he rejoiced wifc&out her own consent at the 
Suspension of her sorrows, and sometimes caugAt herself 
t wibfi indignation in the act of turning away her mind 
from the remembrance of her whom yet $h$ resolved 
never to forget 

She tfcen appointed a certain horn of tie day for 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Pekuah, and 
for some weeks retired constantly at t&e time fixed, fend 

ic turned wifcfi, her eyes swollen and her countenajDQt 

W 2. 
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-ckmded. By degrees She grew ie$$ $crupuloto$, and fuf« 
.fered any important and preying avocation to delay the 
tribute of daily tears. jhe fcfcen yielded to left occa- 
sions ; sometimes forgot ^Mb.at the was indeed afraid to 
remember, and, at lajt, wholly released heryelf from the 
duty of periodical affliction* 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not dtminitfted. A 
thousand occurrences brought her back -to memory, and 
a s&ousand want?, vihicfe nothing but the confidence of 
friendship can supply, made her frequently regretted, 
(he therefore solicited Imlac, never to defift from iflt- 
quiry, and to leave no art of intelligence untried, bftat at 
tea$t, She might have the comfort of knowing bfiat She 
did not $uffer by negligence or $luggtfhae$$. c Yet 
iJhaV ?aW She, € is to be expected from our pursuit of 
happine??, vfaen we find the jtate of life to be $aok^ 
tfcat happine?? itself is the cause «f misery ? "9/hy $hould 
we' endeavour to attain bfi.at, of "vfokb the po?$e$$k*i 
Cannot be secured ? I Shall henceforward fear to yiefct 
jftiy heart to excellence, however bright, or to fondnefft 
however tender, le?t I Should lose again y)hzt I have loft 
in Pekuah/ 

"In $even montfi?, one of the messengers, who hall 
tetn jjent away upon the day iften the promise wit 
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Sfrawn from the prince??, returned, after many unfufc 
Ce$?ful rambles from the borders of Nubia, witfc, an ap* 
count tfiat Pekuah was in the hands of an Arab chief, 
who po??e??ed a ca$tle or fortreft on tie extremity of 
I&gypt. t&e Arab> whose revenue was plunder, was 
willing to restore her, witt her two attendant?, for titir 
hundred ounces of gold. 

the price was no subject of debate. tfee priiH 
0e?9 was in extacie* ^hen $he heard tfiat her favour- 
ite was alive, and mght ?o cheaply be. ransomed, 
flhe cou/d not C&ink of delaying for a moment Pekuah** 
happine?? or her own, but entreated her brofcfier to $end 
back the me&enger wit*, tfie $um required. Imlac 
being consulted, was not very confident of fc&e veracity 
of the relater, and was $till more doufctful of the Arab's 
f filth, who might, if he were too liberally trusted, detain 
at on^e the money and the captives. He thought it 
dangerou* to put tfiemjelves » the power of the Arab, 
by going into his district, and couM not expect tfiat tie 
rover would 90 mucfc expose himself as to come into tike 
lower country; ^here he might be seized by tfie forcts 
of tfie ba$$a. 

It is difficult to negotiate <Miere neitfier will trujt. 
But Imlac, after $ome deliberation, directed the me$$en- 
£er to propose tfiat Pekuab Shoufd be conducted by ten 
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horsemen to the monastery of taint Afitony, wfeiofr fe 
fhuatcd in t&e desert* of Upper -flSgypt, wberg Ae 
fhou/d be met by bfie $ame number, and her random 
fhou/d be paid. 

t&at no time migrtt be loft, Us fc&ey expected fc&at the 
proposal wou/d not be refused, b&ey immediately begtf* 
fcfceir journey to the monastery ; and, when t&ey larnf- 
ed, Imlac went forward wifcfc Hie former messenger to 
tie Arab's fortress. Ra$$ela$ was desirous to go wM 
t&em ; but neifc&er his sister nor Imlac wouid consents 
the Arab, according to the custom of his nation, ob- 
served fcfee laws of hospitality wifeft great exactness to 
tfcose who put themselves into his power, and, in a few 
days, broujfftt Pekuah wit& her maids, by easy journie*, 
to fcfte place appointed, where receiving the stipulated 
price, he re$tored her wifcfe great respect to liberty and 
her friends, and undertook to conduct fcfiem back to- 
wards Cairo beyond all" danger of robbery or violence. 

the princess and her favourite embraced eacfe ofc&*r 
twfiA transport too violent to be expressed, and went out 
together to pour tears of tenderness in secret, and ex- 
change profe$$ions of kindness and gratitude. After & 
few hours they returned into the refectory of the con- 
tent, where, in the presence of tfte prior and his bretfi- 
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ren, the prince required of Pekuah fcfie history of heir 
adventures. 

c At what time, and in what manner, I was forged 
away,' $aid Pekuah, ( your servants have told you, the 
suddenness of fcfie event struck me wfcfi. surprise, and I 
was at first ratfier stupif ied fc&an agitated wfcfc any pa$- 
$on of efcfter fear or sorrow. My confusion was in- 
creased by tie $peed and tumult of our fligAt, while we 
were followed by the Turk?, who, as it seemed, soon 
despaired to overtake us, or were afraid of tfcose whom 
t&ey made a tfhow of menacing. 

* when the Arabs saw themselves out of danger they 
Slackened their course, and as I was less harassed by 
external violence, I began to feel more uneasiness in my 
mind. After some time we stopped near a spring Sha- 
ded with trees in a pleasant meadow, where we were set 
upon the ground, and offered $ucb refreshments as our 
masters were partaking. I was suffered to sit witfii 
my maids apart from the rest, and none attempted to 
comfort or insult u$. Here I first began to feel the full 
weight of my misery. the girls sat weeping in silence, 
and from time to time looked on me for succour. ,1 
Arnew not to what condition we were doomed, nor could 
conjecture where would be the place of our captivity, * 
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."S/kenee to draw any hope of deliverance. - I was 4a 
the hands of robbers and favages, and had no reason.it 
suppose tfiat t&eir pity was more tfcan fefceir justice, or 
Jt&at they would forbear tfte gratification of any ardour 
<of desire, or caprice of cmekyr . I, however, kjgfed my 
josakjls, an4 endeavoured to pacify fcfcej» 4 by remarking 
Mat we jpgpi yet treated wikfi dec«iig>yand tftai, fbfs 
.we were now carried beyond fiuyuit, dkere.was 90 dag- 
ger of violence toour lives* * - — , 
r ' 3fcen we were to- be fat again cm horseback, way 
jnaids clung round me, -and refused to be parted, but I 
commanded them not to jiritate tftosaw^io had u§ ip 
JAeir power. We travelled fcfte remaining part of tfte 
jiay rfiroug^ an unfrequented and paK&k^ eountryi and 
came by moon-ligrAt to tafce fide of a hiM, ^Skere tie reft 
*f the troop was ftationed. tfceir tent? were pitobs4, 
*nd ttusk fires kindled, and our efeief was welcomed a* 
* man mucfe beloved by his dependants 
. « We were revived into a large tent, vfcere we fount 
Women who had attended tteir husbands in tfce expedition 
iftfcey ?et before u* bfee supper ittuob t6ey had provided, 
^ad I eat it rafcfter to encourage my maids, tftan to com- 
lply witt any appetite of my own* tihen the me^t 
mzs taken away, they spread the earpet; for repose. - \I 
WW weary, and hoped to find ia #eep frfrat remjHwn off 
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4fetre& whk* nature seldom denies. Ordering myself 
Ifterefove to be undre$t, I observed, fc&at fc&e women 
looked very earnestly upon me, not expecting, I suppose, 
to fee me so submissively attended. Ohen ray upper 
was taken off, fcftey were apparently struck wftft 
tfce splendour of my ^lofc&e*> and one of fc&em timorous* 
ly laid her hand upon fc&e embroidery, fte *&en went 
out, and in a <hort time cane back wikfc anofc&er wo* 
man, who seemed to be of higher rank, and greater au«* 
tfbrity. 4be did, at her entrance, fcfte usual act of 
reverence, and taking me by fc&e hand, placed me in *a 
smaller tent, spread- wMt finer ©arpets, where I spent 
fc&e nigfct quietly wifc& my maids. 

* In Mke morning, as I was fitting on fc&e grass, fc&e 
+lrief of fc&e troop came towards me. I rose up to re- 
ceive him, and he bowed wifcft great respect. 4 Illus- 
trious tody,' said he, € my fortune is better fc&an I had 
presumed to hope ; I am told by my women, fc&at I have 
% princess in my camp.' 'fir,' answered I, 'your 
women have deceived fc&emselves and you ; I am not a 
princess* but an unhappy stranger, who intended soon to 
have left fc&is country, in whiofc I am now to be im- 
prisoned for ever.' € whoever, or whencesoever, you 
are,' returned fc&e Arab, € your dress, and fc&at of your 
fervants. Show your rank to be high, and your weattfi 



fo be great. <ihy $hou/d you, who can 90 easily pro* 
cure your random, tfkink yourself in danger of perpetual 
captivity P the purpose of my incursions is to increaie 
my riobes, or, mote properly, to gafcfier tribute. the 
jons of IShmael are the natural and hereditary lords of 
t&if part of the continent, iMuob is usurped by late in- 
vaders, and low-born tyrant?, from v&om we are com- 
pelled to take by the sword vVhat is denied to juftice. 
the violence of war admit* no distinction. ; the lance, 
tfcat is lifted at guilt and power, will sometimes fall 00 
innocence and gentleness*' 

c How little,' §aid I, c did I expect that yesterday it 
JhouZd have fallen upon me.' 

4 Misfortunes,' answered the Arab, < $hou/d always be 
expected. If the eye of hostility could learn reverence 
or pity, excellence like yours had been exempt from in- 
jury. But the angels of affliction spread t&eir toils 
alike for the virtuous and the wicked, for fcfie mighty 

A 

and fcfte mean. Do not be disconsolate : I am not one 
of tie lawless and cruel rovers of the desert ; I know 
the rules of civil life : I will fix your ransom, give a 
passport to your messenger, and perform my stipulation 
wifcft nice punctuality.' 

€ You will easily believe b&at I was pleased wifcft his 
courtesy : and finding bftat his predominant pa&ion war 
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desire of money, I began now to dunk my danger lesty 
for I Arnevv tfiat no sum wou/d be t&ought too great lor 
tie release of Pekuah. I told him tfiat he Should have 
no reason to cbarge me witfi ingratitude, if I was used 
witfi kindness, and tfiat any random whiefe cou/d be ex- 
pected for a maid of common rank, wou/d be paid ; but 
(fiat he must not persist to rate me as a princess. He 
said, he wou/d consider what he $hou/d demand, and 
fefien smiling, bowed and retired. 

€ soon after, tfie women came about me, eacfc contend- 
ing to be more officious tfian tfie otfier, and my maids 
tfiemselves were served witfi, reverence. We travelled 
onward by Short journies. On tfie f ourtfc day tfie ofaief 
told me, tfiat my ransom must be two hundred ounces 
of gold ; mtuob I not only promised him, but told him, 
tfiaj I wou/d add fifty more, if 1 and my maids were 
honourably treated. 

€ I never knew tfie power of gold before. From 

tfiat time I was tfie leader of tfie troop. tfie marob 

,of every day was longer or dorter as I commanded, and 

tfie tents were pitcfaed tfhere I obose to rest. We now 

had camels and otfier conveniences for travel, my own 

women were always at my side, and I amused myself 

witfi observing tfie manners of tfie vagrant nations, and 

witfi viewing remains of ancient edifices, witfi wh^fc 
X - ■ . 
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t&ese deserted countries appear to have been, in $ome 
distant a£e, lavishly embellished. 

* the cfcief of the band was a man far from illiterate : 
he was able to travel by the $tars or the compaft, and 
bad marked in his *rraticfc expedition*, fucfe places as 
are mo$t worthy the notice of a pa$$enger. He ob- 
served to me, that buildings are always be& preserved 
in places little frequented, and difficult of acce?? : for,, 
*9/hen once a country declines from H? primitive splen- 
dour, the more inhabitant? are left, the quicker rum will 
he made. Walls supply $tones more easily than quar- 
ries, and palaces and temples will be demolished, to 

I A 

make ^tables of granite, and cottages of porphyry. 

* We wandered about in bfrif manner for ?ome week*, 
$hefcher, as our cfcief pretended, for my gratification, or 
as I rather $u$pected, for some convenience of hit own. 
I endeavoured to appear contented 3here $ullenne$$ and 
resentment wouM have been of no u$e, and that ende&v- 
our conduced muob to the eafome$§ of my mind ; but, 
iny heart was always witoh Nekayah, and the troubles 
tif the night muck overbalanced the amusement? of the 
day. My women, who tffcrew all their cares upon 
Hkeir mi$tre$$, $et their minds at ease from the time 
^en they ?aw me treated with re?pect, and gave 
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tiemsdves up to the incidental alleviations of our fatigue 
witfeout $oli<?itude or §orrow. I was pleased wfcfc fcfteir 
plea&ure* and. .animated wibft. fcfceir confidence. My, 
condition had l©?t mncfc of tt^ terrour, singe I found fc&at 
fcfce Arab ranged the countfy merely to get riobest 
avarice it an uniform and ^ractaHe vi$e : ofcfier inteHec- 
tual distempers are different in different con$tHu*k>n$ of 
mind ; fcfcat whiob tooths the pride of one will offend 
Hie pride of anofcfier ; but to the favour of fcfte covet- 
ou$ frfiere Is a ready way ; bring money and nofcftpg is 
dehied. 

€ At la?t we came to fcflbe dwelling of our obief, a 
Strong and spatfou? house built wifefc stone, in an island 
of the Nile, whiefo lies, as I was told, under the tropick* 
€ Lady/ said fcfce Arab, € you Shall reft after your journey 
a few week$ hi t&is plage, ^ere you are to consider 
yourself as sovereign. My occupation is war : I have 
therefore cfoosen th\$ obscure residence, from whiofe I 
can i$$ue unexpected, and to whiofe I can retire unpur- 
$ued. ' You may now repose in security : here are few 
pleasures, but here is no danger.* He fc&en led me into 
the inner apartment?, andgeating me on the ripfeeft 
coucfc, bowed to the ground. His women, who con- 
sidered me as a rival, looked on me wifcfe malignity ; but 
being soon informed fc&at I was a great lady detained 
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only for my ransom, they began to vie with eacfe ofc&er 
In obsequiousness and reverence, 

' Being again comforted wikfe new a$$urances of 
$peedy liberty, I was for some days diverted from im- 
patience by the novelty of the place. the turret? over- 
looked the country to a great distance, and afforded a 
view of many windings of fcfie stream. In the day I 
wandered from one place to anotfier, as Hie course of 
the sun varied the splendour of the prospect, and saw 
maofs lyings 'ftbiob I had never seen before. the 
crocodiles and river horses are common in fcfiis unpeopled 
region, and I often looked upon fcfeem wit*, terrour, 
though I ilrnew tfeat tiey coufd not hurt me. For 
some time I expected to see mermaids and tntons, "fthicfo, 
as Imlac has told me, the European travellers have sta- 
tioned in the Nile, but no suofe beings ever appeared, 
and the Arab, ^Slien I inquired after them, laugfied at 
my credulity. 

€ At night the Arab always attended me to a tower 
set apart for celestial observations, ^here he endeavoured 
to teaob me the names and courses of the stars. I had 
no great inclination to b&^ftudy, but an appearance of 
attention was necessary to please my instructor, who 
valued himself for his skill ; and, in a little while, I found 
$ome employment requisite to beguile the tediousnes? of 
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time, whicfc was to be pa??ed always amid?t bhe ?ame 
object?. I was weary of looking in fete morning on 
tilings from ^Jhiofo I had turned away weary in bhe even- 
ing : I therefore was at la?t willing to observe bhe ?targ 
rafcfter fcftan do notfung, but couZd not always compose 
my tfiougftt?, and was very offen fcfiinking on Nekayah, 
when ofefters imagined me contemplating bhe ?ky. ?oon 
after, bhe Arab went upon anotfeer expedition, and bftent 
my only pleasure was to ta/k wifcfe my maids about bhe 
accident by ^fiicfc we were carried away, and bhe hap- 
pine?? bfeat we Should all enjoy at blie end of our cap- 
tivity. 7 

€ bhere were women in your Arab's fortre??,' §aid bhe 
prince??, € why did you not make trftem your companions, 
enjoy bheir convention, and partake bfteir diversions ? 
In a plage where bhey found busine?? or amusement, 
'Qhy ghou/d you alone $it corroded wifefc idle melandholy ? 
or *>hy cou/d not you bear, for a few montfi?, fcfiat con- 
dition to whicfc bhey were condemned for life i 9 

€ bhe diversions of bhe women, 7 an?wered Pekuab, 
€ were only ofeildi$h play, by ^iofe bhe mind, accu?tom- 
ed to ?tronger operations, couZd not be kept busy* I 
cou/d do all 3fuc4a bhey delated in doing by powers 
merely sensitive, ^Jkile my intellectual faculties were 
flown to Cairo* bhey ran from room to room a* a 
X2 
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bird hops from wire to wire in his cage. Aey danced 
for the $ake of motion, as lam&s fri$k in a meadow. 
One sometimes pretended to be hurt, t&at the reft might 
be alarmed ; or hid herself, fc&at anot&er might seek her. 
Part of fcfieir time passed in watobing the progress of 
tight bodies b&at floated on the river> and part in mark- 
ing the various forms into "fthtofa clouds broke in the $ky. 

' their business was only needle-work, in vftuofe I and 
my maids sometimes helped them ;. but you Arnow tfiat 
the mind will easily straggle from the fingers, nor will 
you suspect that captivity and absence from Nekayah 
cou/d receive solace from silken flowers. 

'Nor was muob satisfaction to be hoped from fcfieir 
conversation : for of v&at cou/d tfuey be expected to 
talk ? they had seen noticing ; for they had lived from 
early youth in t&at narrow spot : of ^hat btey had not 
$een they cou/d have no knowledge, for they cou/d not 
read. they had no ideas but of the few doings fefeat 
were within their view, and had hardly names for any 
tfiing but tfieir clothes and fcfieir food. A& I bore a 
superiour Character, I was often called to terminate fcfieir 
quarrels, 'fthiofe I decided as equitably as I cou/d. If it 
cou/d have amused me to bear trite complaints of eacfe 
against fc&e rest,, I might have been often detained by 
' Icagftories ; but tfte motives of fcfieir animosity wete* 
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$0 small bftat I could not listen wife&out intercepting tike 
tale/ 

€ How/ said Ra$$elas, ' can the Arab, whom you re- 
presented as a man of more Whan common accomplish- 
ment?, take any pleasure in his seraglio, -fthen it is filled 
only wifcft women like these i Are fcftey exquisitely 
beautiful ?' 

. € they do not,' $aid Pekuah, 'want fcftat unaff ecting and 
ignoble beauty i&icb may subset wib&out sprigrfttliness or 
Sublimity, without energy of fcfioug/tt or dignity of vir- 
tue. But to a man like the Arab fuels beauty was only 
a flower casually plucked and carelessly fcfirown away, 
whatever pleasures he might find among them, they 
were not those of friendship or society, when they 
were playing about him he looked on b&em wibft inat- 
tentive superiority : *$ken they vied for his regard, he 
sometimes turned away disgusted. As fefiey had no 
knowledge, fefeeir taft cou/d take notfiing from the te- 
diousness of life : as they had no cfcoiipe, their fondness, 
or fe&eir appearance of fondness excited in him neitrber 
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pride nor gratitude ; he was not exalted in his own es- 
teem by tfie $miles of a woman who saw.no otter man, 
nor was mugb obliged by fcftat regard, of whiefe he cou/d 
never know the sincerity, and ^hick he migf At often per- 
ceive to be exerted, not so muofe to delight hip^art? 
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pain a rival. fcfcat ^ttuob be gave and fcfeey received 

as love, was only a careless distribution of superfluous 
time, suofe love as man can bestow upon fcfcat vfakk he 
despises ; fuofe as has neifcfcer hope nor fear, neitfier joy 
nor sorrow.' 

€ You have reason, lady, to dunk yourself happy,' said 
Imiac, * tfiat you have been tftus easily dismissed. How 
cou/d a mind hungry for knowledge be willing, in an 
intellectual famine, to lose swb a banquet as Pekuah's 
conversation l f 

< I am inclined to believe/ answered Pekuah, < bfcat he 
was for some time in suspense ; for notwithstanding his 
promise, whenever I proposed to despatch a messenger to 
Cairo, he found some excuse for delay. vfthile I was 
detained in his house he made many incursions into bfee 
neighbouring countries, and perhaps, he wou/d have re- 
fused to disofcarge me, had his plunder been equal to his 
wishes. He returned always courteous, related his ad- 
ventures, delighted to hear my observations, and eiir 
deavoured to advance my acquaintance with the stars. 
'Alien I importuned him to send away my letters, he 
Soothed me witfi professions of honour and sincerity ; 
and ^hen I cou/d be no longer decently denied, put his 
troop again in motion, and left me to govern in his ab? 
^enc€. I was muofe afflicted by bht* studied procra$tir 
nation, and was sometimes afraid tfcat I Should be for- 
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gotten ; fcfiat you wou/d leave Cairo, and I must end my 
days in an island of the Nile. 

c I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared 90 
little to entertain him, tftat he for a ^hile more frequent- 
ly ta/ked wit* my maids. tftat he $hou/d fall in 4ove 
wifcfi. them, or witft me, might have been equally fatal, 
and I was not much pleased wit*, the growing friend- 
<hip. My anxiety was not long ; for, as I recovered 
some degree of cheerfulness, he returned to me,- and I 
could not forbear to despise my former uneasiness. 

€ He still delayed to send for my ransom, and wouW, 
perhaps, never have determined, had not your agent found 
his way to him. the gold, ^higfe he wou/d not fetch, he 
cou/d not reject tfhen it was offered. He hastened to 
prepare for our journey hitter, like a man delivered from 
the pain of an intestine conflict. I took leave of my 
companions in tfie house, who dismissed me witfi cold 
indifference.' 

Nek ayah having heard her favourite's relation, rose 
and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an hundred 
ounces of gold, tfbicfc $he presented to the Arab f or the 
fifty fcfiat were promised. 

they returned to Cairo, and were so well pleased *t 
fipding b&emselves togeb&er, tfeat none of t&em want 
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mek abroad, tsfte prince began to love leaning, and 
one day declared to Imlac, Mat be intended to devote 
Ipmfelf to science, and p*a* fe&e rest of his days in litera- 
ry solitude. 

'Befose yon make your final ofaoite/ answered Imlac, 
«;jfett oupAt to examine hazards, and converfe wfcfc 
ftme of tfuose who art grown eM in b&e company of 
l&emselves. I have just left Me observatory <^ one of 
tfe moft learned aftroaomm in bfte world, who has 
$pent forty year* ift on weerie4'<eftlei»tioff to kfte moHona 
ml appearand of Mb* celestial bodies, and has drawn 
a** his *oal in endfe* catantotfieas. Hfc admits a few 
friends aoo* a moo* k> hour his deductions and enjojf 
his discoveries. I was 1 introduced as a man of ihiowl* 
edge wortfty of his notige. Men of various ideas, and 
fluent conversation, are commonly welcome to fefeose 
whose tkougkt$ have been long fixed upon a single point,, 
and who find the images of obfrer dungs stealing away* 
I delisted him wifefc my remarks ; he smiled at the 
narrative of my travels, and was glad to forget bfxe con* 
ftetla£ons,and descend for a moment mto fefie lower world; 

€ On the next day of vacation I renewed my visit, 
and was so fortunate as to please him again. He relax- 
ed from What time bite severity of bis rule, and permitted 
4toe to ester at ray own ofcoige. I found him ahvspne * 
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tatty, and always glad lo be relied. As eaob fcnev* 
»uol» #bagfe J&e ether was deskoa* of learning, we ex- 
obaaged our honors wfcfc $reat dePa^M, I pep^eivod 
fcfcat I had every day more of his confidence, aad al» 
ways found new cause of actoasafion m tAe profundity 
of Us md. His coa^roheatfeft is vaft, Ws aoenory 
otpa^ioue and retentive, hit-difcoiirfe k me tifcodical, aim 
his escpretfioa clear. 

c His integrity sad benevolence aw eqonl to Iris leai*±- 
kg. Hk4eepe^reseaigtesaBd m«ft fawurite studies 
are wiffingjly interrupted for any op poUw i fry of flMng 
good by his*couiisei or hkntbes* *obis ^ok>?e?t JOtoaaS, 
at his mo*t boay moment*, A awe admitted ttkat waft* bis 
a&iftanee : c for fcfcougfc I exclude idleness and pi ea S a ro , 
I will never/ $ays feej *fear my -doors against efearity. . 
To man is permitted l^fce oottteinptofioa-of tike fkies,fcat 
fete practice of virtue is commanded.' 

* purely,' said fcfce princess, *tfu$ man is happy.' 

* I visited him,' *aid Imlac, € wit*, more and more fre^ 
quen?y, and was every time more enamoured of his con* 
ver*af ion : he was sublime wifcfcout haughtiness, coor* 
teous wftfeout formality, and communicative wk&out os- 
tentation. I was at first, great prince??, of your opin- 
ion, thought him tfte happiest of mankind, and often 
congratulated him ontAe bfeffiag rftat he enjoyed, lie 
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teemed to hear notfung witt indifference, but fete praises 
of his condition, to wticfe he always returned a general 
answer, and diverted fete conversation to tome otter 
lopick. 

€ Amidst (tit willingness to be pleased, and labour to 
please, I had quickly reason to imagine btat tome pain- 
ful sentiment pressed upon his mind. He often looked 
up earnestly towards fete tun, and let his voige fall in 
fete midst of his discourse. . He wou/d sometimes "When 
we were alone, gaze upon me in silence witt fete of 
a man who longed to speak v&at he was yet resolved to 
Suppress* He would often tend for me witat vehement 
injunctions of haste, fetougA, 'Qllien I came to him, he 
had notting extraordinary to say. And sometimes, 
"Alien I was leaving him, wou/d call me back, pause a 
few moments, and feten dismiss me. 

c At last fete time came wten fete secret burst his re- 
serve. We were sitting togefeter last nk/fct in fete tur- 
ret of his house, watering fete emersion of a satellite of 
Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded fete $ky, and disap- 
pointed our observation. We $at awhile silent In fete 
dark, and feten he addressed himself to me in fctese 
words: c Imiac, I have long considered fety friendship 
as fete greatest blessing of my life. Integrity wifetout 



foowtedge fc weak and u*6te*s> and knowledge wifcfcwlt 
integrity is dangerous and dreadful. I have found in 
Wfcee all tfie qualities requisite for trust, benevolence, ex- 
perience, and fortitude. I have long discharged an of- 
<fice flfciqb l mu# $©on quit at <&e call *f nature, ap* 
Shall rejoice in tfee^our of imbecility and pain to devolve 
it upon fcfcee.* 

'I thought myself honoured by 4Ais testimony, and 
protected, fc&at Whatever cottfd conduce to his happiness 
~wou/d add likewise to Rune. 

* Hear, Imlac, what fcfiou wttt not wibfiout difficulty 
credit. T have po??e§§eii for five years the regulation 
of weafc&er, and the distribution of the reasons : the 
$un has listened to my dictate?, and passed from tropick 
•to tropick by my direction ; the clouds, at my call, have 
poured tfeeir waters, and the Nile has overflowed at my 
command ; I have restrained the rage of the dogstar, 
*nd mitigated the fervours of the crab. the winds 
alone, of all the elemental powers, have hifc&erto refus- 
ed my authority, and multitudes have perijhed by equi- 
noctial tempest?, wkfcfc I found myself unable to prohibit 
or restrain. I have administered fcfiis great office wM 
exact justice, and made to the different nations of the 
eartfc an impartial dividend of rain and sunshine, wkat 
must have been fefie misery of ha/f tfie globe, if I had 
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limited the clouds to particular regions, or confined the 
4un to eit&er fide of fc&e equator.' 

. € I suppose he discovered in me, through the obscurity 
of the room, some tokens of amazement and dou6t, for, 
1 after a Abort pause, he proceeded tftus : 

c Not to be easily credited will neib&er surprise nor of- 
jend me ; for I am, probably, the fir$t of human beings 
to whom fcfiis trust has been imparted. Nor do I £now 
whefcfier to deem bfiis distinction a reward or punish- 
ment ; sin^e I have possessed it I have been far less hap- 
py fcfian before, and nothing but the con$Oiou$ness of 
good intention cou/d have enabled me to support the 
weariness of unremitted vigilance.' 

€ How long, sir,' said I, c has bfiis great office been in 
your hands ?' 

€ About ten years ago,' said he, € my daily observations 
of the cfeanges of the sky led me to consider, Whether , 
if I had the power of fcfce seasons, I cou/d confer greater 
plenty upon the inhabitants of the eartfi. t&i$ con- 
templation fastened on my mind, and I sat days and 
nights in imaginary dominion, pouring upon tfeis country 
.and bfiat tfee Showers of fertility, and seconding every 
fall of rain wib& a due proportion of sunshine. I had 
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yet only tfie will to do good, and did not imagine tiat' I 
Shou/d ever have tie power, 

c One day, as I was looking on tfie fields withering 
witi heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wi$h tiat I couZd 
$end rain on tfie soutnern mountains, and raise tie Nile 
to an inundation. In tfie hurry of my imagination I 
commanded rain to fall, and by comparing tie time of 
my command, witi tiat of tie inundation, I found 
tftat tke clouds had listened to my lips.* 

c Might not some otfier cause,' said I, € produce tfti$ 
concurrence ? tfee Nile does not always rise on tfie $ aine 
day.' 

* Do not believe/ said he, witfi. impatience, ( tiat sucfc 
objections couZd escape me. I reasoned long against 
my own conviction, and laboured against trutfi witfi. tie 
utmost obstinacy. I sometimes suspected myself of 
madness* and $hou/d not have dared to impart bfii$ secret 
tmt to a man like you, capable of distinguishing the 
wonderful from tie impossible, and tfie incredible from 
the false.' 

« wny, sir,' said I, < do you call tftat incredible, whfcfc 
you itnow, or tfiink you itnow, to be true ?' 

€ Because,' said he, € I cannot prove it by any external 
evidence ; and I Arnow too well tie laws of demonstra- 
tion to tftink tiat my conviction ougrAt to influence an* 
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tttar, who cannot, like me, be cob&iou? of it* for$*, 
I, therefore, Shall not attempt to gain credit by dispute* 
<k>n. It is sufficient tftat I feel bfii$ power, b&at f have 
long posted, and every day exerted it. But tie life 
of man is Short, the infirmities of age increase upon me, 
and the time will soon come, when tfue regulator of the 
year mu?t mingle wibfi. the dust, the care of appoint* 
ing a $ucQe$9our has long disturbed me ; the night and 
the day have been spent in comparisons of all tribe dbast* 
filters which have come to my knowledge, and i have 
yet found none so worb&y as thyself. 

* Hear, therefore, what I Shall impart, wtofe attention, 
juob as t&e welfare of a world requires. If fe&e ta$k 
of a king be considered as difficult, who has the caw 
only of a few millions, to whom he cannot do much 
good or harm, what must be the anxiety of him, oa 
whom depends the action of the elements, and the great 
gifts of Ifyfct and heat L»Hear me isberef ore wit*, attenr 
lion. 

* I have diligently Considered bfte position of the eartfi 
and sun, and formed innumerable schemes in whioh I 
^banged b&eir situation. I have sometimes turned aside 
fc&e axis of fete earfcfc, and sometimes varied the ecliptick 
•f tfeepin: hit I have found k impossible to make * 
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disposition by -Q/hkh fcfie world may be advantaged ; 
what one region gains, anofcfier loses by any imaginable 
alteration, even wifcfiout considering fcfie distant parts of 
fcfie solar system wit*. $h.ieb we are unacquainted. Do 
not therefore, in fcfiy administration of fcfie year, indulge 1 
fcfiy pride by innovation ; do not please fcfiyself wifcft" 
tfiinking fcfiat fcfiou canst make fcfiyself renowned to all 
future ages, by disordering fcfie seasons. fcfie memory 
of miscfcief is no desirable ^ame. Mucfc less will it be- 
come fcfi.ee to let kindness or interest prevail. Never 
rob ofcfier countries of rain to pour it on fcfiine own. For 
us fcfie Nile is sufficient.' 

c I promised, fcfiat when I possessed fcfie power, I woufd 
use it wifcft inflexible integrity ; and he dismissed me, 
pressing my hand. < My heart/ said he, c will be ncfw 
at rest, and my benevolence will no more destroy my 
quiet ; I have found a man of wisdom and virtue, to 
whom I can ofoeerfully bequeafcfi fcfie inheritance of fcfie 
sun.' 

fcfie prince heard fcfiis narration wibfi. very serious re- 
gard ; but tfie princess smiled, and Pekuah convulsed 
herself witfi laughter. 'Ladies/ said Imlac, 'to mock 
fcfie heaviest of human afflictions is neifcfier charitable 
nor wise. Few can attain fcfiis man's knowledge, and 

few practise his virtues ; but all may suffer his calamity. 
Y 2 
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Of the uncertainties of our preaentftate, fc&e mo$t thread* 
f ul and alarming is the uncertain continuance of reason/ 
the prince?? was recollected^ and ft the favourite waa 
nbaShed, Ra??elaf, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac > ^tetter he t&oug&t ?ucfa maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they were contracted I 

4 Disorders of intellect/ answered Imlac, c happen 
mueb more often than superficial observers will easily 
believe. Perhaps, if we speak wifc& ngorou? exactness* 
no human mind is in it? fight state, there is no man, 
whose imagination does not sometimes predominate over 
his reason, who can regulate his attention wholly by his 
Will, and whose ideas will come and go at his command. 
No man will be found in whose mind airy notions do not 
sometimes tyrannise, and forge him to hope or fear be- 
yond the limit? of sober probability* All power of fan- 
cy over reason is a degree of insanity ; but 'While th\% 
power is ?ucb as we can control and repress, it is not 
visible to ofcfiers, nor considered as any depravation of 
the mental faculties : it is not pronounced madness but 
■i&en it becomes ungovernable, and apparently influences 
Speeob or action* 

' To indulge tfte power of fiction, and fend imagina- 
tion out upon tfie wing, is often the sport of those yriio 

i 



dtMght too mugb in fflent speculation* titan we are 
alone we are not always busy ; the labour of excogita- 
tion is too violent to last long ; the ardour of inquiry 
will sometimes give way to idleness or satiety. He 
who has nothing external that can divert him, must find 
pleasure in his own tthoug&ts, and must conceive himself 
tihat he is not ; for who is pleased with, tihat he is ? 
He then expatiates in boundless futurity, and culls from 
all imaginable conditions that tihiofe for the present mo- 
ment he tfhou/d most desire, amuses his desires with im- 
possible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattain- 
able dominion. the mind dances from scene to scene, 
unites all pleasures in all combinations, and riots in de- 
toghts, ^ttuefc nature and fortune with all fcfieir bounty 
cannot bestow. 

€ In time, some particular train of ideas fixes the at* 
tention, all other intellectual gratifications are rejected, 
the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs constantly to 
the favourite conception, and feasts on the lu&ious false- 
hood, Whenever She is offended with, the bitterness of 
truth. By degrees the reign of f ancy is confirmed £ 
{he grows first imperious, and in time despotick. then 
fictions begin to operate as realities, false opinions fasten 
upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of. rapture en 
ef anguijh* 
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' b&is, ?ir, is one of b&e dangers of solitude, whicb b&e 
hermit has contend not always to promote goodness* 
and b&e astronomer's misery has proved to be not al« 
ways propitious to wisdom.' 

€ I will no more/ said bfte favourite, € imagine myself 
bfee queen of Aby&inia. I have often spent b&e hours, 
whiob b&e princess gave to my own disposal, in adjusting 
ceremonies and regulating b&e court ; I have repressed 
b&e pride of b&e powerful, and granted b&e petitions of 
b&e poor ; I have built new palaces in more happy situa- 
tions, planted groves upon b&e tops of mountains, and 
have exulted in b&e beneficence of royalty, till, when 
b&e princess entered, I had almost forgotten to bow 
down before her.' 

c And 1/ said b&e princess, * will not allow myself any 
more to play b&e Shepherdess in my waking dreams, I 
have often soob&ed my thought? with b&e quiet and in- 
nocence of pastoral employments, till I have in my 
ebamber heard b&e winds whistle, and b&e Sheep bleat : ' 
Sometimes freed b&e lam& entangled in bfce c&icket, and 
sometimes wib& my crook encountered b&e wolf. I : 
have a dress like bfeat of b&e village maids, whicfe I put 
on to help my imagination, and a pipe on whicfo I play 
softly, and suppose myself followed by my flocks. 9 



« I wiH confer/ aaid the prince, 'an indulgence of 
fanta§tick deHgAt more dangerous fcftan yours. I have ' 
frequently endeavoured to image fefte po#Mity of a per* 
feet government, by v&icfo all wrong fliouZd be restrain^ 
ed, all vice reformed, and all bfoe subject? preserved in 
tranquillity and innocence. t&i$ t&ouyftt produced ito 
numerable ?dhemes of reformation, and dictated many 
useful regulation* and salutary edict*. tftif has bee* 
kne sport, aari 9ome*ime» trfee labour, of my solitude * 
and I start, wieB I tfcink wik& how Hitle anguiA> I ©apo 
Supposed fcfte deatfi of my fafcfter and my brofeftets.* 

* $uQby' aays imlae, *are fefee effect? of visionary 
$dbemes : vjiien we fir^t foro* fcfiem we fcnow fefiera to • 
be absurd, but familiarize tr&ewt by degrees* and m tm* 
toee vgkt of tfeeir folly/ 

tfce etening was now far past, and bfeey rose to return 
home. As bfeey walked along bfee bank of Hke Nile,, 
delisted wifcft the beams of the moon qutveriag ofeafc* 
water, they saw at a imaH distance aft old man* whom 
the prince had often heard in tfce assembly of fete sages* 
c Yonder/ said be, « is one whose years have calmed hie 
patfions, but not clouded hi* reason ; let ua dose the dia- 
quiekions of the night, by inquiring what are hi* sentt* 
aeats of his own ftate, t&at we may foaw ttketfte* 
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ymrtfc alone is to struggle wibfi. vexation, and whebfcer 
any better hope remains for the latter part of life.* 

Here the $age approaofoed and saluted them. they 
invited him to join tfteir wa/k, and prattled awhile as ac- 
quaintance fefcat had unexpectedly met one anotfier. the 
old man was cfeeerful and ta/kative, and the way $eem- 
ed Short in his company. He was pleased to find him- 
self not disregarded, accompanied them to tfceir house, 
and at tfie prince's request entered wifcfi. bfcem. tfeey 
placed him in tfie seat of honour, and set wine and con- 
serves before him. 

*S"V said the princess* * an evening waZk must give to 
a man of learning, like you, pleasures whfcfe ignorance 
And youfcfi can hardly conceive. You Arnow the quali- 
ties and the causes of all tfeat you behold, the laws by. 
whicfo the river flows, the periods in whicfo the planet$ 
perform Aeir revolutions. Every tfiing must supply 
you wifeft contemplation, and renew the con$<Jiou$ness of 
your own dignity.' 

c Lady,' answered he, Met bfie gay and the vigorous 
expect pleasure in tfteir excursions ; it is enougfi. that' 
age can obtain ease. To me the world has lost its' 
novelty : I look round and see what I remember to have 
Seen in happier days. I rest against a tree, and con- 
sider, tfiat in the same Shade 1 on?e disputed upon t*e 
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annual, overflow of frfie Nile, wifcfi. a friend who is note 
filent in the grave. I ca$t my eyes upwards, fix them 
on the changing moon, and think witfi pain on the 
♦vicissitudes of life. I have ceased to take mucb delight 
in physical truth ; for Tvhat have I to do wifcfi fcfiose 
tilings ^hicfc I am soon to leave P 9 
. * You may at least recreate yourself,* said Imlac,' witfi 
khe recollection of an honourable and useful life, and en- 
joy the praise vMiicfo all agree to give you.' 

€ Praise/ said the sage, witfi. a $igh, ( is to an old man 
an empty sound. I have neither mother to be deligiftt- 
-ed witfi. tfie reputation of her $on, nor wife to partake 
the honours of her husband. I have outlived my friendf 
and my rivals. Nothing is now of mucfe importance ; 
for I cannot extend my interest beyond myself. Youfcfi. 
is delighted witfi. applause, because it is considered as the 
earnest of some future good, and because tfie prospect 
of life is far extended : but to me, who am now de- 
clining to decrepitude, tfiere is little to be feared from 
tfie malevolence of men, and yet less to be hoped from 
bfieir affection or esteem. something tfiey may yet 
take away, but they can give me nothing. Ricfoes 
would now be useless, and high employment wou/d be 
pain. My retrospect of life recalls to my view many 
opportunities of good neglected, mucfe time squandered 



^fam trifle* atari more lo*t in idleness and vacancy. I 
leave maqy great de* kms nnattempted, and many great 
attempt* 4utf inifted. My mind is burdened wifcfe no 
heavy crime, and therefore I .compose myself to tran* 
quillity ; endeavour to abstract my thoughts from hope? 
and cares, whiofe, though reason knows them to be vain, 
ftill try to keep fcfeeir old po$$e$$ion of the heart : ^ex- 
-pect, wM serene humility, feftat Aour -Qhkb nature can- 
not long delay ; and hope to possess in a better state, 
♦feat happine^ whiefe here I could not find, and fcftat vir- 
tue whiofe here I have not attained.' 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience not muoli 
<elated wibfe the hope of long life. frfee prince consoled 
himself witfe remarking, fefeat it was not reasonable to 
be disappointed by fc&is account ; for age had never been 
considered as the season of felicity, and if it was possi- 
ble to be easy in decline and weakness, it was likely fcfeat 
the days of vigour and alacrity might be happy ; thmt 
the noon of life migrftt be brigrfct, if fcfte evening couZd be 
eafai. 

the princess suspected bfeat age was querulous and 
' malignant, and delisted to repress ^ e expectations of 
'4fcose who had newly entered fcfee world. $he had 
teen the possessors of estates look wibft envy on tfeeir 



heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleasure no lbngef 
i&an b&ey could confine it to b&emselves. 

Pekuah conjectured bfeat b&e man was older titan he 
appeared, and was willing to impute bis complaint* to 
delirious dejection : or else supposed b&at he had beett 
unfortunate, and was therefore discontented : f For 
nobbing,' said $he, € is more common, b&an to call out 
own condition bfce condition of life.* 

Imlac, who had no desire to see b&em depressed, smil- 
ed at b&e comfort^ 'fthipb bftey could so readily procure 
to bftem$elves, and remembered, b&at at b&e same age, 
he was equally confident of unmingled prosperity, and 
equally fertile of consolatory expedients- He forbore 
to force upon fc&em unwelcome knowledge, 'fthicfe time 
itself would too soon impress* fc&e princess and her 
lady retired ; fcfee madness of bfte astronomer hung upon 
fc&eir minds, and fc&ey desired Imlac to enter upon his > 
office, and delay next morning t&e rising of b&e sun. 

b&e princess and Pekuah having talked in private of 
Imlac's astronomer, t&ought his dharacter at once so 
amiable and so strange, b&at b&ey could not be satisfied 
wifc&out a nearer knowledge ; and Imlac was requested 
to find b&e means of bringing b&em toget&er. 

b&is was somewhat difficult ; b&e p&ilosop&er had 
never received any visits from women, b&ough he lived 
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m a city ttot had in it many Europeans who followed 
Ifte manners of their own countries, and many fron; 
•Iter part? of the world, fchat lived there with Euro* 
pean liberty. the ladies would not be refused, and 
feveral sdhemes were proposed for the accomplishment 
ef their design. It was proposed to introduce them as 
ftrangers in distress* to whom the sage was always ac- 
cessible ; but, after fome deliberation, it appeared, that 
by this artifice, no acquaintance could be formed, for 
rfkeir conversation would be $hort, and they could not 
decently importune him often. 'this,' ?aid Rasselas, 
• is true ; but I have yet a stronger objection against the 
misrepresentation of your state. I have always coifc 
fklered it as treason against the great republick of hu- 
man nature, to make any man's virtues the means of 
deceiving him, Whether on great or little occasions. All 
imposture weakens confidence, and ofetils benevolenpe* 
ifaen the sage finds that you are not *9hat you seemed* 
he will feel the resentment natural & a man who, con* 
Km» of great abilities, discovers that he has been trick- 
ed by understandings meaner than his own, and, perhaps, 
the distrust, vfhkb he can never afterwards wholly lay 
aside, may stop the voice of counsel, and close the hand 
of obarity ; and v&ere will you f ind the power of restore 
i*g his benefactions to mankind, or his peace to himself ?* 
To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began to 
hope that their curiosity would subside ; but, next day, 
Pekuah told him &e had now found an honest pretence 
tor a -visit to the astronomer* for file would solicit per- 
jwttttn to continue under tim ifte studies in 3hiob *e 
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had been initiated by tfie Arab, and tfie prince?? might 
go witfi her eifcfier as a fellow-student, or because a wft- 
man could not decently come alone. * I am afraid/ 
Said Imlac, c tfiat he will be soon -weary of your com* 
pany : men advanced far in knowledge do not love to 
iepeat tfie elements of t&eir art, and I am not certain 
fcftat even of tfie elements, as he will deliver tfiem con- 
nected witfi inferences, and mingled witfi reflection*, 
you are a very capable auditre??.' ' tfiat,' said Pekuah* 
' mu^t be my care : I a$k of you only to take me fcfii ti- 
er. My knowledge is, perhaps, more tfian you imagine 
it, and, by concurring always witfi his opinions, 1 Shall 
make him tfiink it greater tfian it is. 9 

tfie astronomer, in pursuance of tfiis resolution, was 
told, tfiat a foreign lady, travelling in searofe of knowl- 
edge, had heard of his reputation, and was desirous to 
become his scholar. fcfie uncommonness of fcfie pro- 
posal raised at once his surprise and curiosity ; and when, 
after a Short deliberation, he consented to admit her, he 
could not stay witfiout impatience till the next day. 

fcfie ladies dressed fc&emselves magnificently, and were 
attended by Imlac to fcfie astronomer, who was pleased 
to see himself approached witfi. respect by persons of so 
Splendid an appearance. In tfie exchange of tfie first 
civilities he was timorous and bashful ; but when tfie 
talk became regular, he recollected his powers, and justi- 
fied tfie character whiob Imlac had given. Inquiring 
of Pekuah what could have turned her inclination tm> 
wards astronomy, he received from her a history of hif 
adventure at tfie pynumd^and of *4e time passed m t** 
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.Arab's island* {he told her tale wib& ease and elegance^ 
and her conversation took po$$e$$ion of his heart. t&e 
ilifcourse was b&en turned to astronomy : Pekuah dis- 
played AhAt She knew : he looked upon her as a prodigy 
of genius* and entreated her not to desist from a study 
vttupfc Ae had so happily begun. 

they came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome b&an before. the sage endeavoured to 
amuse b&era, bfcat bfeey might prolong b&eir visits, for he 
found his thoughts grow brighter in t&eir company ; the 
clouds of solicitude vanished by degrees, as he forced 
Jiimself to entertain b&em, and he grieved "When he was 
left at b&eir departure to his old employment of regulat- 
ing the seasons. 

the princess and her favourite had now watcfeed hi* 
lips for several monies, and could not catcfo a jingle 
word from ^fthigfe b&ey could judge -ftheb&er he continued^ 
or not, in fc&e opinion of his preternatural commi$$ion. 
t&ey often contrived to bfcing him to an open declaration ; 
but he easily eluded all tfieir attacks, and on ^SWiicfo side 
Soever they pressed him, escaped from them to some 
otter topick. 

As tfieir familiarity increased, b&ey invited him often 
to fc&e house of Imlac, ^here t&ey distinguished him j>y 
extraordinary respect. He began gradually to delight 
an sublunary pleasures. He came early, and departed 
late; laboured to recommend himself by assiduity and com- 
pliance ; excited b&eir curiosity after new arts,, t&at b&ey 
might still want his assistance ; and "Alien b&ey made any 
excursion of pleasure or inquiry* entreated to attend b&eifc 
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By long experience of his integrity and wisdom, the 
prince and his §i$ter were convinced that he might be 
tru$ted without danger ; and lest he Should draw any 
false hope? from the civilities vdhicfo he received, discov- 
ered to him their condition, with the motives of thteir 
journey ; and required his opinion on the cfeoipe of life. 

€ Of the various conditions whiofe the world spreads 
before you, wliofe you Shall prefer,' said the sage, * I am 
not able to instruct you. I can only tell, that I 
have ofoosen wrong. I have passed my time in study 
without experience ; in the attainment of sciences whiofe 
can, for the most part, be but remotely useful to man- 
kind. I have purchased knowledge at the expense of 
all the common comforts of life : I have missed the en- 
dearing elegance of female friendship, and the happy 
commerce of domestick tenderness- If I have, obtained 
any prerogatives above other students, they have been 
accompanied with fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity ; but 
even of these prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, 
fince my thoughts have been diversified by more inter- 
course with the world, begun to question the reality, 
when 1 have been for a few days lost in pleasing dissipa- 
tion, I am always tempted to think that my inquiries 
have ended in errour, and that I have suffered muofa^ 
and suffered in vain. 9 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage's under- 
Standing was breaking through its mists, and resolved to 
detain him from the planet? till he Should forget his task 
of ruling them, and reason Should recover its original 
influence. 

Z 2 
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From fc&is time the astronomer was received into fa- 
miliar friendship, and partook of all t&eir projects and 
pleasures : his respect kept him attentive, and the activi- 
ty of Rassela? did not leave muofa time unengaged. 
$omedung was always to be done ; the day was spent 
in making observations ^ttupfo furnished talk for th* 
evening, and fcfie evening was closed witfi. a $dheme for 
the morrow. 

lie sage confessed to Imlac,fcfiat since he bad mingled 
in b&e gay tumults of life, and divided his hours by • 
$ucce$$ion of amusements, he found the conviction of 
bis authority over t&e skies fade gradually from hia 
mind, and began to trust less to an opinion v&icb he 
never could prove to ofc&ers, and vtinioh he now found 
fubject to variation, from causes in ^hicfe reason had no 
part. * If I am accidentally left alone for a few hours/ 
$aid he, c my inveterate persuasion rushes upon my soul, 
and my droughts are obained down by some irresistible 
"violence ; but tfeey are soon disentangled by the prince's 1 
conversation, and instantaneously released at tike entrance 
of Pekuah. I am like a man habitually afraid of spec* 
Ires, who is $a at ease by a lamp, and wonders at the 
4read 3fuob harassed him in the dark ; yet, if his lamp 
he extinguished, feels again the terrours ^Muofe he knows 
Iftat vMien it is light he Shall feel no more. But 1 am 
$ometimes afraid lest I indulge my quiet by criminal 
aegligence, and voluntarily forget fcfie great ofcarge witrft, 
■jjfcipb I am intrusted. If I favour myself in a known 
errour,. or am determined by my own ease in a doubtful 
question of thi* importance, how drea(ifid is my crime ! r 
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* No disease of the imagination/ answered Imlac, * if . 
fo difficult of cure, as that whicb is complicated wifcfc 
the dread of guilt ; fanpy and convenes then act in* 
terebangeably upon us, and so often Shift their places, 
that the illusions of one are not distinguished from tfct 
dictates of tfte other. If fancy presents images not 
moral or religious, fcne mind drives them away when 
kfcey give it pain, but when melandholick notions take tht 
form of duty, they lay hold on the faculties without op* 
position, because we are afraid to exclude or banish, 
them. For this reason the superstitious are often 
melandholy, and fcfte melandholy almost always super- 
stitious* 

€ But do not let the suggestions of timidity overpower 
your better reason : the danger of neglect can be but as 
the probability of the obligation, whipb, when you con- 
sider it with freedom, you find very little, and that little 
growing every day less- Open your heart to the infill 
en$e of the light, whicte, from time to time, breaks ili 
upon you : ^hen scruples importune you, whiofc you In 
your lucid moments know to be vain, do not stand to 
parley, but fly to business or to Pekuah, and keep th,i* 
thought always prevalent, that you are only one atom 
of the mass of humanity, and have neither sueb virtue 
nor vice, as that you Should be singled out for supernatu- 
ral favours or afflictions. 9 

'All this/ said the astronomer, ' I have often thought, 
but my reason has been so long subjugated by an uncon- 
trolable and overwhelming idea, that it durst not confide 
in its own decisions, 1 now see hew fatally i betraye* 
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-my quiet, by suffering dhimeras to prey upon me in ?e- 
eret ; but melancholy {hrinks from communication, and 
I never found a man before, to whom I could impart my 
troubles, though I had been pertain of relief. I rejoice 
to find my own sentiment? confirmed by yours, who are 
not easily deceived, and can have no motive or purpose 
to deceive. I hope, that time and variety will dissipate 
fefce gloom that has so long surrounded me, and the lat- 
ter part of my days will be spent in peace.' 
. * Your learning and virtue, 9 said Imlac, c may justly 
give you hopes*' 

Rasselas then entered with the princess and Pekuah, 
and inquired whether they had contrived any new diver- 
lion for the next day ? ' $uc4d/ $aid Nekayab, € is the 
State of life, fcfiat none are happy but by the anticipation 
of cfoange : tfie change itself is nothing ; when we have 
made it, the next wi$h is to cfeange again. tfie world 
is not yet exhausted ; let me see something to-morrow 
whicfo I never saw before.' 

' Variety, 9 $aid Rasselas, € is so necessary to content, 
that even the happy valley disgusted me by the recur- 
rence of its luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to reproacfe 
myself with, impatience, when I saw the monks of saint 
" Antony support, without complaint, a life, not of uni- 
form delight, but uniform hardship. 9 

€ those men,' answered Imlae; ( are less wretefoed in 
their silent convent than the Abyssinian princes in their 
prison of pleasure. whatever is done by the monks, is 
incited by an adequate and reasonable motive. their 
labour supplies them with necessaries ; it therefore canr 
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not be omitted, and is certainly rewarded. tficir devg- 
*ion prepares tfiem for anotfcer state, and reminds tfiem 
of its approach, while it fits tfiem for it. tfieir time is 
regularly distributed ; one duty succeeds anotfier, so tfiat 
they are not left open to fcfie distraction of unguidecj 
cfaoice, nor lost in tfie Shades of listless inactivity, t&ere 
is a certain task to be performed at an appropriated hour } 
and their toils are cfceerful, because bftey consider diem 
as acts of piety, by whiofe tfiey are always advancing 
towards endless felicity.' 

c Do you tfiink,' said Nekayah, ( tfiat the monastick 
rule is a more holy and less imperfect state tfian any 
other ? . May not he equally hope for future happiness, 
who converses openly witfi mankind, who succours tfie 
distressed by his parity, instructs tfie ignorant by hi| 
learning, and contributes by his industry to tfie general 
System of life ; even tflough he Should omit some of 
the mortification* whiofe are practised in tfie cloister* 
arid allow himself such harmless delights as his condition 
may place witfiin his reaote ?* 

< tiisy said Imlac, € is a question whicfe has long divi- 
ded fcfie wise, and perplexed tfie good. I am afraid to 
decide on eitfier part. He tfiat lives well in tfie worlds 
is better tfian he tfiat lives well in a monastery. But* 
perhaps, every one is not able to stem tfie temptations of 
publick life ; and if he cannot conquer, he may properly 
retreat, some have little power to do good, and have 
likewise little strength, to resist evil. Many aire weary 
of tfieir conflicts wibfi. adversity, and are willing tfr 
eject tfiose pa$$ions whiofe have long busied them in 
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*?ain. And many are dismissed by age and diseases from- 
the more laborious duties of society. In monasteries 
the weak and timorous may be happily Sheltered, the 
weary may repose, and the penitent may meditate, 
those retreats of prayer and contemplation have some' 
thing so congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps, 
there is scarcely one that does not purpose to close hie 
life in pious abstraction with a few associates serious as 
himself. 9 

( suofc/ said Pekuah, ' has often been my wtfh, and I 
have heard the prince?? declare, tfiat She Should not wil- 
lingly die in a crowd.' 

' the liberty of using harmless pleasures,' proceeded 
Imlac, € will not be disputed ; but it is still to be examin- 
ed ^hat pleasures are harmless* fche evil of any plea- 
sure that Nekayah can image is not in the act itself, but 
in its consequences. Pleasure, in itself harmless, may 
become mischievous, by endearing to us a state whipb 
we know to be transient and probatory, and withdraw- 
ing our thoughts from that, of which every hour brings 
us nearer to the beginning, and of wlupfe no length of 
time will bring us to the end. Mortification is not vir- 
tuous in itself, nor has any other use, but that it disen- 
gages us from the allurements of sense. In the state 
of future perfection, to which we all aspire, there will 
fee pleasure without danger, and security without ret 
ftraint.* . .< 

the princess was silent, and Rasselas, turning to the. 
ajtroflemer, asked him, whether he could not delay tag 



retreat, by Shewing her something wkiefa She had not 
$een before ? 

* Your curiosity,' said the sage, € has been $o general, 
and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, fcfiat novelties 
are not now very easily to be found ; but what you can 
no longer procure from (Ac living may be given by 
the dead. Among the wonders of fefiis country are the 
catacombs, or the ancient repositories, in whiofe bfie bod- 
ies of the earliest generations were lodged, and where/ 
by the virtue of the gums whiofe embalmed bftem, tfiey 
yet remain wib&out corruption.' 

* 1 know not,' said Rasselas, ' what pleasure the sight 
v of the catacombs can afford ; but since nottiing else of- 
fers, I am resolved to view bfiem, and Shall place tfu$ 
wifcfi. many otfter things wliiofo I have done, because I 
would do something.' 

4&ey hired a guard of horsemen, and the next day 
visited the catacombs. when they were about to des- 
cend into the sepulchral caves, * Pekuah,' said the prin- 
cess, ' we are now again invading the habitations of the 
dead ; I know fcfiat you will stay behind ; let me find 
you safe when I return.' c No, I will not be left,' an- 
swered Pekuah, f I will go down between you and the 
prince.' 

- they then all descended, and roved with wonder 
t&rough the labyrinth, of subterraneous passages, where 
the bodies were laid in rows on eifcfier side. 

4 what reason,' said tie prince, € can be given, v?hy 
the Egyptians Should t6u$ expensively preserve those 
carcases vihiofe some nations conjume wftfi. fire, others 
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lay to mingle wifrft the eartfi, and all agree to remove 
from their ?ight, as $oon as decent rite* can be per- 
formed ?* 

' tfte original of ancient customs,' said Imlac, € is com* 
monly unknown ; for the practice often continues *Wien 
the cause has peaked ; and concerning superstitious cere- 
monies it is vain to conjecture ; for i&at reason did not 
dictate, reason cannot explain. I have long (relieved 
tfcat the practice of embalming arose only from tender- 
ness to the remains of relations or friends, and to fcfii? 
opinion I am more inclined, because it seems impossible 
that th\$ care Should have been general ; had all the 
dead been embalmed, bfteir repositories must in time have 
been more ?pa#ou? bfcan the dwellings of the living. I 
suppose only the riob or honourable were secured from 
corruption, and the rest left to the course of nature. 

€ But it is commonly supposed bftat the Egyptians be- 
lieved the soul to live as long as the body continued un- 
dissolved, and therefore tried fcftis metfiod of eluding 
deatfi.' 

' Could the wise .^Egyptians,' said Nekayah, * ufiink $o 
grossly of the soul ? If the soul could once survive it$ 
Reparation, $hat could it afterwards receive or suffer 
from the body ?' 

€ the Egyptians wouTd doubtless tfiink erroneously/ 
$aid the astronomer, ' in tfee darkness of heabftenism, 
and the first dawn of pfNlosojd&y. the nature of the 
Soul is still disputed amidst all our opportunities of clearer 
knowledge : some yet say, b&at it may be material, who, 
uevert&eleff, believe it to be immortal/ 
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** fame, 9 answered Imlac, € have indeed said tfiat the 
$oul is material, but I can scarcely believe tfiat any man 
has fcfiought it, who knew how to fcfiink ; for all tfie 
conclusions of reason enforce the immateriality of mind, 
&nd fc all lAe notices of sense and investigations of science 
concur to prove tfie unconciousness of matter. 

* It was never supposed tfiat cogitation is inherent in 
matter, or tfiat every particle is a thinking being. Yet, 
if any part of matter be devoid of tfiought, what part 
can we suppose to think ? Matter can differ from mat- 
ter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and direction of 
motion : to whiofe of tfiese, however varied or combin- 
ed, can consciousness be annexed ? To be round or 
square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to be 
moved slowly or swiftly one way or another, are modes 
of material existence, all equally alien from tfie nature 
of cogitation. If matter be once witfiout thought, it 
can only be made to tfiink by some new modification ; 
but all tfie modifications whiofe it can admit are equally 
unconnected witfi cogitative powers.' 

f But tfie materialists,' said tfie astronomer, ( urge 
tfiat matter may have qualities witfi whiofe we are un- 
acquainted.' 

€ He who will determine,' returned Imlac, * against 
tfiat whiofe he knows, because tfie re may be something 
wliiofe he knows not ; he tfiat can set hypothetical pos- 
sibility against acknowledged certainty, is not to be ad- 
mitted among reasonable beings. All that we know of 
matter is, tfiat matter is inert, senseless, and lifeless ; 
and if this conviction cannot be opposed but by referring 
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Uf to something that we know not, we have all b&e evi- 
dence that human intellect can admit. If tfcat whicfa 
is known may be over-ruled by fc&at Tfthieb. is unknown, 
no being, not omniscient, can arrive at certainty.' 

' Yet let u$ not,* said the astronomer, € too arrogantly 
limit the Creator's power.' 

€ It is no limitation of omnipotence,' replied fcfie poet, 
€ to suppose that one thing is not consistent with, anoti- 
er, tfiat the fame proposition cannot be at once true and 
false, that the fame number cannot be even and odd, 
fchat cogitation cannot be conferred on fcfcat whic4> is 
created incapable of cogitation.' 

' 1 know not,' said Nekayah, f apy great use of tfu$ 
question. Does that immateriality, whicfo, in my opin- 
ion, you have sufficiently proved, necessarily include 
eternal duration ?' , 

' Of immateriality,' said Imlac, c our ideas are nega- 
tive, and therefore obscure. Immateriality seems to 
imply a natural power of perpetual duration as a conse- 
quence of exemption from all causes of decay : what- 
ever perishes is destroyed by the solution of its contex- 
ture, and separation of its parts ; nor can we conceive 
how fchat whiofe has no parts, and therefore admits no 
Solution, can be naturally corrupted or impaired.' 

' I know not,' said Rasselas, ' how to conceive any 
•thing without extension ; what is extended must have 
parts, and you allow, tftat whatever has parts may be 
destroyed.' 

' Consider your own conceptions,' replied Imlac, ' and 
the difficulty will be less. You will find substance 
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without extension. An ideal form is no le$| real than 
material bulk : yet an ideal form has no extension. It is 
no less pertain, $hen you think on a pyramid, that your 
mind possesses the idea of a pyramid, than that tfct 
pyramid itself is standing. ^Vkat space does the idea of 
a pyramid occupy more than the idea of a grain of corn ? 
or how can either idea suffer laceration ? As is the el- 
feet, $ucfc is the cause ; as thought, suob is the power 
that thinks ; a power impassive and indi$cerptibte. > 

f But the Being,* said Nekayah, 'whom I fear to 
name, tfie Being whiob made the soul, can destroy it,* 

t He purely can destroy it,' answered Imkc, ' since, 
however unpertfhable, it receives from a fuperkwr nature 
it$ power of duration. that it will not peritfh by any 
inherent cause of decay, or principle of corruption, may 
be Shown by philosophy ; but philosophy can tell no 
more, that it will not be annihilated by him that made 
it, we must humbly learn from higher authority.' 

tfie whole assembly stood awhile silent and collected* 
€ Let us return/ said Rasselas, * from this scene of mor- 
tality. How gloomy would be tfiese mansions of tfie 
dead to him who did not know tfiat he Should never die ; 
that what now acts Shall continue its &gei>Cy> and what 
now thinks, Shall think on for ever. those that lie 
here stretefced before us, the wise and the powerful of 
ancient times, warn us to remember the Shortness of our 
present state : they were, perhaps, snatched away, ^hile 
they were busy, like us, in the pfeoice of life.* 

' To me,' said the princess, « the ofeoice of life is be- 
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the oboi$e of eternity.' 

tftey then hastened out of the caverns, and, under 
the protection of fcfteir guard, returned to Cairo. 

It was now the time of the inundation of the Nile : 
a few days after fcfteir visit to tfte catacombs, tfte river 
began to rise. 

tftey were confined to fcfteir house. tfte whole re- 
gion being under water gave fcftem no invitation to any 
excursions, and being well supplied wifcft materials for 
talk, tftey diverted tftemselves witft comparisons of tfte 
different forms of life whicfo they had observed, and 
with various sdhemes of happiness, whk>fc eaob of them 
had formed. 

Pekuah was never so mucfe cfcarmed witft any plage 
as tfte convent of St. Antony, ^here tfte Arab restored 
her to tfte princess, and wished only to fill it witft pious 
maidens, and to be made prioress of tfte order : $he was 
weary of expectation and disgust, and would gladly be 
fixed in ?ome invariable state. 

the princess tftought, tftat of aH sublunary tfiings, 
knowledge was tfte best : $he desired first to learn all 
sciences, and tften purposed to found a college of learn- 
ed women, in ^hick $he would preside, tftat, by con- 
versing witft tfte old, and educating tfte young, $he 
might divide her time between tfte acquisition and com- 
munication of wisdom, and raise up for tfte next age 
models of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

tfte prince desired a little kingdom, in ^hiofo he might 
administer justice in his own person, and see all tfte part? 
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of government wibfe his own eyes ; but he could never 
fix the limits of his dominion, and was always adding 
te:fc&e number of his fubject?. 

Imlac and fete astronomer were contented to be driv- 
en along the stream of life, without directing their 
course to any particular port. 

Of these wishes fctat they had formed they well 
knew fc&at none could be obtained. they deliberated 
awhile what was to be -done, and resolved, when the in- 
undation Should pea$e, to return to Abyffinia* 



THE END* 
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Juckh Hays 

Thomas Hill, jun. 

Lewis Hunt 

Samuel Harris, jun. 

Dr. John Jeffries 
Dr. Charles Jarvis 
Mr. Joseph Joy 

Mr. Seth Knowles 

Dr. James Lloyd 

Mr. Josiah Lorihg 
William Little 
John Lflngfcmt 
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Erancis Lee 
Henry Lee 

Mr. Samuel Mackay, Professor 
Hon. Jonathan Mason 
Rev. Dr. Matignon 
Mr. Francis Mallet 

John M'Clure, 3 copies 

William Munroe 

Israel Munroe 

Benjamin £. Morse 

James M' Gibbon 

James Magee 

Isaac Mansfield 

Peter Mackintosh, jun. 

Mr. Henry Newman, jun. 

Samuel Newell 
Mr. Benjamin Pollard 

Benjamin Parks 

S. D Parker 

S. H. Parker 

Charles Parkman 

J >hn Parkman, 

Francis Parkman 

John B. Parkman 

Henry Parkman 

Dr. Isaac Rand, jun. 
Mr. John Roulstone 

James Russell 

E Hakim Richards 



i Samuel Lowder 

Robert Lamb 

of the French Language. 
Hon. Perez Morton 
Col. Joseph May 
Mr. Edmund Munroe 
Edmund Munroe, 2d 
Henry Miles 
Thomas Morgan 
James C. Marstoa 
David Marston 
Aaron Mower 
David Moody 
Allan MelviU 

Mr. Wm. Norman, 2 copies 
Jacob Ogden, jun. 

Mr. Snow Paine 

Octavius Plummer 
Eben. Preble 
John Parker 
John J. Putnam 
f Oliver Putnam 
John Prince 
Jonathan Phillips 
S. Powell, Theatre 

Mr. Ralph J. Reed 
Joseph Rowe 
Walter Row 
P. B. Rogers 



Don Juan Stoughton, Spanish 
W. S Shaw, Esq. 
Dr. John Sprague 
Mr. William Shimmin 

L. M. Sargent 

Ignatius Sargent 

Charles L. Sargent 

John Shattuck 

M. Shattuck 

W. S. Skinner 

E Stocker 

R. G. Shaw 

Henry St. John 

Amos Smith 

Chester Stebbins 

Gideon Snow 

James Sprague 



Consul, 

J. L. Sullivan, Esq. 

Charles P. Sumner, Esq. 

Mr. Lemuel Shaw 
James Savage, 
Francis Sales 
John Steams 
Phineas Spelman 
Charles Scudder 
Ebenezer M. Sears 
Samuel Spear 
S. G. Snelling 
N. G. Snelling 
John Stevens 
R. G. Southack 
William Stevenson 
Mrs. Sfa»w # ThcgU* 
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